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PPiKI’AC’E. 


Ours is, perhaps, the only Army in Europe which 
does not possess at least one work of recognized 
authority on the science of Military Administra- 
tion. France has its Odier, Andoin, Yauchelle, 
and others to attest how highly this subject is 
appreciated and how thoroughly its details have 
l)ecn studied in that country. Austria and Prussia, 
Sardinia, Belgium, and even Spain, have contri- 
buted works more or less valuable to this impor- 
tant branch of Military literature. England alone 
has remained silent and indifferent upon a subject 
in which the efficiency of the army, the happiness 
of the soldier, and the economy of the public re- 
sources arc alike involved ; and the student of the 
art of war, when he has exhausted the theory of 
strategy, tactics, fortification, and gunnery, looks 
in vain upon the shelves of our military libraries 
for a solitary volume descriptive of the mechanism 
by means of which those sciences arc reduced to 
practice, and the various units which compose an 
army maintained in cohesion and moved into united 
action. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Lefroy, the Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Army Schools, called the notice of Lord 
Panmure to this reproachful gap in our military 
literature, and I was, upon his recommendation, 

b 
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selected to supply the want. The following pages 
arc the result of my labors. 

Upon subiiiitting my work, on its completion, to 
the War Department, it was intimated to me that 
it could not he published under official authority 
unless I would consent to eliminate from it the 
passages involving criticism, discussion, or censure 
of existing institutions. As my original 'instruc- 
tions liad been framed in a dilferent spirit, and did 
not in any wa\ limit the scope of my work, and 
as, moreover, the proposed censorship would have 
destroyed one of the chief objects I had in view, 
and reduced the book to a meagre and unconnected 
record of our military establishments, I declined 
to accede to the proposal, and accepted the alter- 
native allowed to me, of publishing my opinions 
upon my personal responsibility. 

I submit my work to the public accordingly, 
with a full sense of all its sins of omission and 
commission. Those who have themselves labored 
in a new field of literature will be able to appre- 
ciate the difficulties of my task in the search for 
materials and authorities, and allow these to plead 
in extenuation of my errors. Another circumstance 
entitling my shortcomings to consideration, is the 
transition state of our present war administration. 
As these pages were passing through the press 
many changes of an imj)ortant character were 
being effected in the several branches of the 
service, and I have probably failed in some 
instances to keep up with these alterations. I 
believe, however, that the book will be found t(, 
represent a fair record of our past and present 
military institutions. 
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XI 


Should the public so far approve of my efforts 
as to cncouras^c a second edition of this work, I 
shall start with gi-cater advantages than I have 
hitherto possessed. The suggestions of friends, 
the opinions of general readers, and even the 
censorious corrections of unfriendly critics, will 
caiable rac to make a future volume more worthy 
of public acceptance. I need hardly say that I 
shall be glad to receive any communications made 
witli this object in view. 

If I conclude these preliminary remarks with a 
conventional form of thanks to those who have 
most assisted me in my task, it is with a deeper 
sense of obligation than is commonly felt in the 
use of stereotyped expressions of acknowledg- 
ment. 

d'o Sir diaries Trevelyan and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lefroy, who in the midst of their im- 
portant labors never begrudged me their help 
and advice, to whom I never applied in vain 
when in ditliculty, and wdio added tenfold to 
the value of their assistance by the kindly manner 
in ■which it was afforded, I must express my sense 
of gratitude. To them is due the larger share 
of whatever merit this volume may be found to 
possess. 

Enw^ B. DE FonbeanqiT.. 

Gardens, London, 

C)ctober 1 S5S. 




INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


OX MILITARY ADMINISTRATION GENERALLY. 

]\riLTi'ARY" adluiliistration is the machinery through Military ad- 
, n 1 • *1 * 1 • ministratiou 

the agency oi wiiicii armies are raised, organized, main- ^lefined; 
taincd, and governed. It lias for its object the efficiency 
of the military fu'ce, and for its means the powers, privi- 
leges, aiid resources xvhicli the State places at the disposal 
of those charged with the direction and command of the 
army. 

llilitaiy administration may be classified under two classified, 
main lieads : command and supply. The former -com- 
prising functions of a purely military nature, such as the 
training, tlie instruction, the evolutions, and the con- 
duct of troops, ami the knowledge and use of those 
military sciences which compose the art of war, and the 
skilful aj)i)lication of which enables a commander to say 

I have won this battle,'' with as much justice as an 
architect should say, “ I have built this house."* The 
latter embracing that wide field of duties connected with 
the sui)pl3' ()f the soldier's wants, duties which, although 
they essentially contribute to the discipline of armies 
and the success of warlike operations, do not involve 
the exercise of military command. 

Upon the combined action of these two services, — so 
distinct in their functions yet so identical in their objects 


* See Guichard, Memoircs Militaires. 

A 
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and results, — liinges the efficiency of the military body, 
and as a consequence the honor, the safety, and the 
welfare of the St<ate. 

The tei’m “ military administration ” thus comprises 
the entire range of duties connected with the govern- 
ment of armies, but the subjects falling unclei- the head 
of “command” ai‘e beyond the province of this work. 
When, therefore, in the absence of a more precise and 
appropriate term, the word “administration” is used, 
it should be understood in its French* and limited 
sense, as expressing the various services which comprise 
what are witli us somewhat vaguely called “ the civil 
departments of the army.” 

Any one who will carefully consider the organization 
and constitution of a military force, and reflect upon the 
ever varying position of an army, must recognize the 
vital importance of an effective system for tlie sup])ly of 
the soldier’s wants ; and when it is further considered 
that the military administrator has always a double 
duty to perform, the one towards the army, the other 
towards the state ; that he has to maintain a judicious 
balance between the just wants of the soldier and the 
interests of the public, — keeping in view the necessities 
of the one and the capacities of the other,— it. will be 
allowed that this branch of the public service is deserv- 
ing of more appreciation, and calls for a liigher degree 
of attention and study on tlie part of military officers, 
than has hithei-to been bestowed upon it in this country. 

A glance at a soldier’s life will show how in every 
stage of his career he is brought under the immediate 


* In France the terirt “Administration Militairc” expresses 
the whole range of duties which fall within the jurisdiction of 
the “Tntendance,” but is not applicable to purely military 
services. 
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influence of administration ; how it adopts him for its 
own from the liour he enlists as a recruit to the last 
moment of his military existence ; it trains him in* 
youth, it supports him in manhood, it comforts him in 
age ; it watches over him at home and abroad, in peace 
and in war, and follows him through the varied scenes 
of lus life, in garrison and in camp, on the march and in 
the bivouac, on the battle field and in the hospital. To 
the cares of administration he owes the clothing he 
wears and the food he eats, the arms he wields, and the 
bed he slec^ps on ; administration at length conducts the 
maimed and worn-out soldier into his peaceful and 
lionorable retirement, and performs the last offices over 
his grave. 

Be the agent what he will, a cabinet minister or a 
clerk, a general or a commissary, each has his allotted 
task, and each performs his function in the great mili- 
tar}" machinery, upon the proper working of which the 
efficiency of the army and the comfort of the soldier so 
materially depend.* 

And yet, while administrative labors pervade every Not sufficiently 
portion of tlie military body, presiding at its birth, 
watching its growth, maintaining its health and strength, 
lacilitating its movements, supporting its operations, 
ever active, vigilant, and provident, they are so unob- 
trusive in their nature, as to be scarcely noticed amid 
the brilliancy of military action ; and few are able to 
recognize in the pageantry of peaceful armies, or through 
the smoke and glare of battle and amid the shouts of 
triumph, the silent workings of administration, or to 

* “ War tries the strength of the military framework ; it is 
ill peace the framework itself must be formed ; otherwise 
barbarians would be the leading soldiers of the world. A 
perfect army can only he made by civil institutions,^' — Napier’s 
Peninsular War. 

A 2 
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mark liow materially they have contributed to the 
success of arms and to the fruits of victory. 

This inability to appreciate the value of administrative 
services is more j)revalent in our army than in any 
other, and this arises in some measure from the s])irit 
of individualism which forms so striking a feature in the 
English character, and is perhaps most })roininent in the 
army. Who has not observed the complete isolation of 
eacli arm of our service ? the want of sympatliy bctv een 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery;* each zealously fullilling 
its allotted task in its immediate sphere, but ignorant of, 
and indifferent to, the action of its neighbour ? And if 
such a feeling be found to exist among combatants whose 
union and co-operation with one another is so obvioirdy 
indispensable to their success, vtm wonder to find in- 
difference displayed towards a ser\ ice, the functions of 
which appeal so fai* less directly to militaiy sympathies? 

The injustice towards individuals which is the result 
of this want of ai>})reciation is its least serious efiect. 
It is the army itself which is the greatest sufferer, for in 
ju’oportion as administration is neglected and despised, so 
will the zeal and energy of its members become deadened 
and a sense of mutual injury continually ci'eate fresh 
barriers between two cLasses of j)ublic servants, who 
should for their own benefit and for the good of their 
common service, work hand in hand in harmony and 
good fellowship. 

fkrtainly examples arc not wanting to satisfy our 
military officers that so far from a study of adminis- 
trative duties being beyond the province or beneath the 


* A ludicrous example of this individualism was fur- 

nished by the remark of a cavalry officer, wlio, wlien the 
expedition for the Crimea was in course of preparation, 
seriously inquired, “Are the infantry to accompany us?** 
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notice of a soldier, it is a branch of knowledge which 
cannot fail to prove useful to him in any position in 
wliieli he may he placed, and that it is essentially requi- 
site for those Avlio aspire to the command of troops or 
the conduct of military operations on an extended scale, 
that they should not only understand the principles, but 
be familiar with the details of the duties connected with 
the finance, the supply, and the account of the army. 
An ineflicient*commissariat may frustrate the best mili- 
tary projects ; but a general ignoi'ant of commissariat 
duties may e({ually destroy tlic most admirable adminis- 
trative arrangements by Ijis inability to estimate tlje 
difficulties or facilities attending them ; at one time ex- 
}>ecting impossibilities, at another exaggerating obstacles ; 
rash and timid by turns, and always incapable of appre- 
ciating at their proper value the extent and the effect of 
administrative exertions. 

Ca‘sar, IS^apoleoii, and Wellington, — three names iden- 
tified witli ancient and modern military genius, — have 
left us in their writings many proofs of their indefa- 
tigable devotion to administrative duties. Cmsar s genius 
su])]>orted by unlimited ])olitical and military power, 
overciime difficulties whieli to modern armies would 
])erhaps appear insuperable ; Napoleon, though his de- 
spatches show the vital importance Avhich he attached 
to a well-organized administrative department, and how 
anxiously he labored to create such a body, did not live 
to bring his plans to maturity, but left it to his succes- 
sors to construct fi-om his materials the most perfect 
sj"stcm of military administration which can be found in 
Europe ; Wellington did perhaps more than either, for 
with limited powers, and in the midst of all the con- 
fusion of a stupendous war, he improvised out of the 
most incongruous materials an administrative service 
which became the envy, and, in some respects, the model 
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Peninsular 
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of his adversary ; and there was no portion of this 
machinery which was not the result of his study and 
practical experience.* 

The knowledge so acquired was never forgotten, nor 
did he ever, as many general oflScers do, consider the 
minutiae of administrative duties beneath the notice of 
a soldier ; on the contrary, there was no detail too com- 
plicated or too trivial for the grasp of his great mind. 
He had mastered alike the highest questions of finance 
and the simplest arrangements connected with the dis- 
tribution of supplies ; and while conducting one of the 
most important wars on record and personally performing 
the diplomatic, military, and political duties which it 


^ During his Indian career the Duke of Wellington had 
already commenced to trust to his own administrative skill, 
and on more than one occasion he employed himself in the 
practical performance of commissariat duties. In 1799, for 
instance, he writes : — 

The fact is that when I went to the army tliere was not a 
grain of rice to be got in the country ; I bustled through the 
difficulty, and in a short time had plenty in my camp ; and 
not only I took nothing from the public stores, but if what I 
desired had been done, I should have thrown a large supply 
into them which I did not want ; and, notwithstanding all 
opposition, I did form a small store, which, if they had known 
bow to use it, would have been of essential consequence in the 
moment of difficulty and scarcity. Besides that I paid a sum 
of money into the General’s hands for the public service which 
other officers had always heretofore taken to themselves. 

The General expressed his approbation of what I had done, 
and adopted as his own all the orders and regulations I had 
made, and then said that he should mention his approbation 
publicly, only that he was afrafd others would be displeased 
and jealous. One of these others, General Floyd, had been in 
a similar situation with mine, but his army was starving. He 
had been supplied from the public stores at Madras, Vellore, 
and Arnee, and latterly by me from my own camp.” 
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involved, he could find time to deliberate on intricate 
financial negotiations and to decide upon the composition 
of a ration.* 

Such examples are surely worthy of imitation. No 
soldier can find it uninteresting to trace the steps which 
led our great generals to victory ; he will find those steps 
not alone upon the broad road of military prowess, but 
often in the silent and unobtrusive paths and bye- ways 
of administration ; he will learn to appreciate these 
services as he finds how intimately they are connected 
with that spirit of discipline which is the best guarantee 
for military success ; and convinced of this truth, he will 
study with interest the means by which armies are 
maintained in efficiency, health, and comfort, and enabled 
to meet the ever-varying contingencies incident to mili- 
tary service. 


* Mr. D’Israeli, in his speech in the House of Commons on 
the Duke of Wellington’s death, dwelt eloquently upon the 
extraordinary capacity possessed by that great man for grasping 
at once the most extensive and the most minute features of a 
subject. The striking resemblance borne by this oration to 
a speech delivered in the French Chamber of Deputies by 
M. Thiers, on tjic death of Marshal St. Cyr, published in 
the Moniteur, November 1830, may be classed among the 
curiosities of public speaking. 




BOOK I. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OE MILITARY 
ADMINISTRATION. 


CHAPTER I. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE ARMIES OF THE ANCIENTS AND 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

The maintenance of an armed force for the preservation General obiiga- 
of domestic order, and for purposes of defence against 
foreign aggression, must be considered an indispensable 
condition of every state of society. In the most primitive 
ages, under tlie rudest forms of government, before those 
inequalities of fortune existed whicli enable one man to 
exempt himself from labor by the purchase of the services 
of another, all were alike called upon to contribute 
personally to the defence of their common country, and 
every member of the community was compelled to leave 
his home and his occupations, his flocks unguarded, 
and his field untilled, to repel an attack or join in an 
invasion. 

But the progress of civilization, nay, the natural modified with 
growth of society, leads inevitably to a division of labor ; cfviUzatiOT. 
and even in periods so remote that it is difiicult to dis- 
tinguish between the truth and fable of their history, we 
can already discern a tendency to that separation of the 
military element from the civil body of the State which 
forms the groundwork of the system of armies. 
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The more distinct and' defined this separation be- 
comes, the greater is ako the obligation on the part 
of the State to provide for the maintenance of its mili- 
Administration tary force ; for it is evident that a governing body 
accepts or exacts the undivided service of an 
military force, individual, and thus deprives him of the power of self- 
support and free action, assumes the responsibility of 
providing for his wants. Time, climate, the habits and 
the character of nations, of governments, ' and of indi- 
viduals vary and modify these wants ; but the laws of 
nature are invariable, and those, of society hardly less 
imperative. The supply of the necessaries of life, in 
kind or in money, has therefore always been an indis- 
pensable condition between employers and employed ; 
and as in the progTess of society artificial wants arise, 
the salutary compact of food and labor ceases to 
suffice, and the process of regulating the })rice of sendee 
and estimating the value of free action becomes more 
complicated and difficult. It is now that the necessity * 
arises for administration, to stand as umpire between 
master and servant, to define the service, to regulate 
the reward, and to strike the balance between the 
rights and duties of both. The less an army is or- 
ganized upon strictly military principles, the less is 
there a necessity for the intervention of administration. 
A militia, required to act only on the defensive and within 
certain territorial limits, can provide for most of its 
own wants. A standing army, on the contraiy, which 
represents the highest state of military organization, 
is entirely dependent upon the cares of administra- 
tion. Where there is no free will there cannot be 
foresight ; and the complaint occasionally heard of the 
soldier's helplessness " is somewhat unreasonable, since 


* Gibbon. 
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helplessness is a necessary conditton of military service ; 
and the greater the discipline that is enforced, that is to 
say, the more that the individual is merged in the mass, 
the less becomes his power of thinking and acting for 
himself, and the greater the obligation of the military 
administrator to supply his wants. 

Wherever, then, a mass of men has assumed that to act as agent 
degree of organization which can entitle it to be called soldier and the 
an army, an tigency is requisite to establish the conditions 
of service, to regulate the extent and to ensmre the pay- 
ment of remuneration, and to act as a mediator between 
the employer and the employed. 

There is no period however remote, no state of society Supply duties 
however rude, in which the subsistence of an army must system in the 
not have demanded administrative arrangement. Homer times, 
speaks, as of a distinct class, of the agents who were the 
dispensers of the soldier’s food and though the records 
of those early times, Avhile they minutely describe war- 
like deeds, rarely refer to the details of military economy, 
we may infer from occasional allusions that military 
supply duties were already reduced to some kind of 
system, and that so important a feature in warlike 
operations was not left altogether dependent upon the 
chances of victory or the hopes of pillage. 

Thus Arrian, though far from explicit on these subjects, 
occasionally refers to the method adopted for supplying 
armies, and, among other things, alludes to the '‘priests 
and women ” who were charged with providing food for 
the Persian troops ; and it is on his authority that Female com- 
RoUinf relates how one of these female commissaries in 
the army of Croesus had a golden statue erected in 
her honor in the temple of Apollo in Delphi, in con- 


Iliad, Book XIX. 


f Histoire Ancienne, voL L 
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sequence of her having rejected a bribe offered her by 
the enemy to poison the bread of the soldiers. 

A doubtful These women, however, were probably the 'preparers 
tradition. rather than the imrveyors of food, for Herodotus* speaks 
of the women wlio accompanied the armies of Xerxes to 
hake their bread ; the theory of a female commissariat 
may therefore be classed with that of an army of 
Amazons, 

Attention paid Xerxes was, it appears, by no means unmindful of 
administrative arrangements in his wars, and is said by 
Herodotus to have occupied himself for four years pre- 
vious to his invasion of Greece in transporting grain and 
other articles of food to the borders, besides having 
prepared so enormous a train for tlie conveyance of stores 
that on the march his column of impedimenta extended 
a lengtli of seven miles ; notwithstanding, however, 
these preparations, he did not altogether rely upon them, 
for we find liim, during his advance, encouraging his 
troops with the assurance that they were going to a culti- 
vated country where they would find abundance of grain.* 
It may, indeed, be doubted whether any degree of 
liuman providence or fertility of soil could, under the 
most favorable circumstances, have enabled an army 
computed at five millions f to have existed ; and it is 
quite credible that, after the defeat at Salamis, tliree- 
fourths of the Persian host was annihilated by famine, 
but too gene- A rash reliance upon victory or conquest seems too 
often among the Asiatic and Afi'ican armies to have 


* Herod., lib. vii. 

f Inclusive of camp followers, who probably exceeded the 
number of fighting men ; the Persian corps d’elite, the “ In- 
vincibles,” according to Herodotus (lib. vii. 43), carried their 
wives, slaves, and concubines into the field. 
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superseded administrative forethought and arrangement, and African 
and we continually find the barbarian arms checked, 
even in the midst of their most successful campaigns, Tjy 
the want of provisions, and utterly destroyed from the 
consequences of a defeat. 

HannibaFs famed passage of the Alps affords a striking Raslmess of 
example of this disregard of foresight, which military 
success may palliate, but which neither prudence nor 
humanity can justify ; and the loss of one-half, or, ac- 
cording to the more interested testimony of his enemies, 
of two-thirds of his army, was the result of his temerity. 

Indeed, throughout the wars of the ancients, we 
cannot fail to be struck with the cruel indifference to 
human life and suffering, when weighed in the balance 
with the projects of a general or the ambition of a 
monarch. 

In the armies of the Greeks, and iiiore especially improved 
in those of the Spartans, we find a better system Greek a^es. 
of administration ; ephori, armed with supreme powers, 
directed the finance and superintended the supply duties 
of the troops, the details of which were carried out by 
treasurers and purveyors acting under their orders. The 
merchants, who are frequently alluded to as accompanying 
these armies, were probably contractors engaged to supply 
provisions as requiredf 

* See the Address of Fabius to his army, Livy, xxii, 

f These merchants and contractors have been frequently 
confounded wdtli commissaries ; thus two great historical 
characters, George of Cappadocia and Mahomet, have been 
described as having been “ commissaries of provisions,” while, 
in fact, they w'ero contractors or the agents of contractors ; 
the characters of both, wjiilo engaged in this capacity, were so 
bad that the modern commissariat may dispense with' the 
honor of claiming professional connection with either the 
Saint or the Prophet» 
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Medical admi- The employment of surgeons with troops in the field 
nistration. back to a very early period. Xenophon* states 

that it was the first care of Cyrus to provide the Persian 
armies with professors of the healing art. The Egyptians 
likewise had surgeons in their pay, and strictly pro- 
hibited them from receiving money from the soldiers 
whom they treated. Alexander, according to Plutarch, 
held the professors of- medicine responsible for the lives 
of his troops, and on the death of Hephaestion, Glaucus, 
his surgeon, was sentenced to death-.f Hannibal, him- 
self a student of medicine, was accompanied in his wars 
by Synadus ; and we have repeated proofs of the estima- 
tion in which medical science was held, and of the 
efforts made to render it applicable to the alleviation of 
the casualties of war. 

Administration The Komans, even at a very early period of their his- 
^the^?Q^s. seem have recognized the importance of sound 
administrative arrangements, as tending to the preserva- 
tion of military discipline ; and were there no other indi- 
cations of the existence of an organized commissariat, we 
might infer it from the stringent regulations against 
pillage,^ which could never have been established or 
enforced had not the means existed of supplying the 
soldier's wants by a more lawful and less precarious pro- 
cess, and from that strict spirit of discipline which could 


* De institutione Cyri, lib. 8. 
f Audouin, vol. 1, page 80. 

J The Emperor Aurelius, while proefectus of a legion, for- 
bade his soldiers to demand from the persons on whom they 
were quartered even such trifling articles as oil, wood, or salt, 
stating that their public allowance should suffice for all their 
wants ; and Marcus Scaurus relates how a legion, being en- 
camped in an orchard, departed without having plucked one 
of the tempting fruits within their reacln 
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only have been the result of An entire confidence in the 
governing power, of which administration is so impor- 
tant an element. 

Guichard remarks in his M^moires Militaires , — 

On admire avec raison Tordre, la discipline, et le detail du 
service des Remains, de meme que lenr attention k instruire 
si bien leurs soldats, que depuis le tribun jitsqu'au facUonnaire 
chacun savait precisement cequi ctait de son devoir dans totUes 
les differ entes occasions,** 

Here we have a true picture of a complete military 
organization, and we must conclude that the machine 
was perfect in all its parts, in order to produce so high 
a state of discipline. True, we may see subordination sur- 
vive in spite of inefficient administrative arrangements, 
as we have seen the courage of the soldier successful 
in spite of the incapacity of the general ; but, as a rule, 
we may infer the existence of a good administration 
wherever we find a high degree of discipline and military 
efficiency. 

The machinery of the civil government of the Roman The civil 
empire was undoubtedly calculated to facilitate the supply 
duties of the army. At a very early period the State had military admi- 
assumed the responsibility of providing the mass of the 
people with the necessaries of life, and, with this end, 
stored and distributed grain in large quantities, which 
was disposed of during periods of scarcity at a fixed 
moderate price, and on extraordinary occasions as a free 
gift. Magazines of marvellous dimensions* were erected, 
not only in Rome, but throughout the empire and the 
provinces, and even private dwellings were constructed 


Gibbon states that Constantine, when contemplating an 
attack upon Julian, formed two magazines, each of which 
contained 600,000 quarters of grain. 
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with reference to these arrangements, and provided with 
large underground cellars capable of containing grain. 

However opposed such a practice may now be consi- 
dered to every just principle of political economy, it 
must have afforded the means of a regTilar and certain 
supply of food for the army in the event of any sudden 
emergency ; and the construction of those magnificent 
roads traces of which still exist to excite our wonder 
and admiration, flanked at certain distances with well- 
filled magazines, must further have facilitated the sub- 
sistence of the troops.f 

The custody of tJie civil storehouses was intrusted to 
highly considered functionaries, called comites horreo- 
rum.'' The maintenance of the army, both as regarded 
money and provisions, devolved upon the qumstors. 
Although occasionally accompanying armies into the field, 
these were civil functionaries of high rank. At first they 
were only two in number ; they were subsequently in- 
creased to four ; and when conquest had extended the 
dominion of Rome, they were appointed not only to the 
provinces, but to the different legions in the field. 

In the earlier periods we find subordinate oflicers 
attached to the army for the performance of various 
administrative duties. The piTcfecti mrarii were the 
treasurers, who drew their funds for paying the troops 
from the quaestors, much as our regimental paymasters 
draw theirs from the commissariat ; and the prmfecti 


Tacitus. 

The soldiers themselves assisted in the construction of 
these roads, the more laborious work being performed by 
slaves and prisoners of war. Might not our own troops, who 
so often find time hang heavy from the want of occupation, be 
employed in public works and other productive labor, with 
profit to themselves and benefit to the country ? 
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uaiion 80 ,* the frumentarii, and the mensores acted as the 
agents of the quaestors for the purpose of subsisting, 
housing, and camping the troops. 

The quaestor with an army occupied a position in Duties of the 

T i • 1 qusestors. 

many respects analogous to that oi a commissary-general 
in our service, or, rather perhaps, of an intendant-en- 
chef in the French army, for, unlike our commissary- 
general, he was armed with a power commensurate 
with the importance of his duties and the extent of liis 
responsibility. The quaestorship, eagerly coveted as a 
necessary step to the senate, was equally a qualification 
for military command. Caesar acquired his knowledge 
of military affairs while quaestor in Spain and Cicero 

♦ So called after the tithes of grain (annonas) contributed by 
the people for the army ; under the Empire the contributions 
from the Provinces were very large ; Egypt supplying 'twenty 
and Africa forty millions modii of grain annually. 

f The student of military administration is referred to 
the work of Lieutenant Sonnklar, of the Austrian, army, 
from wliich the following quotation descriptive of the func- 
tions of the quasstor is taken ; though of most modest pre- 
tensions, this little work is characterised by an earnest and 
truthful tone, and a spirit of laborious research truly German. 

The quaestor was charged with the subsistence, clothing, 
equipment, and pay of the army ; liis functions comprised 
those of the modern commissary -general, paymaster-general, 
and inspector of arms and of musters ; he received the monies 
placed at the general’s disposal by the senate, issued the pay, 
had the* chief control of all magazines, made requisitions in 
the enemy’s country, led foraging parties, established depots and 
magazines, took charge of prizes and arranged their distri- 
bution, &c. liis duties thus were most important and exten- 
sive, and to the large powers entrusted to him in all matters 
connected with the supply of the troops, may be attributed 
the success which attended the administrative arrangements of 
the Boman armies, the excellent care taken of the soldier, 
and indirectly the innumerable victories of the' Bomans.”— * 

^‘Die Hecres Verwaltung der alien Bomer, von Lieutenant 
Karl Sonnklar von Innstadten ; Innspruck, 1847.’’ Page 40. 
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boasts that his habits of business were acquired while 
filling the same post in Sicily.* 

,.It is evident that the administrators of the Roman 
armies were highly considered ; f indeed, it is observ- 
able throughout the history of that people that, while 
military services were the most highly distinguished and 
rewarded, everything that contributed even indirectly to 
military success was duly appreciated ; and we have the 
authority of the great English historian of* Rome for 
believing that “ every office was deemed honorable that 
contributed to the care of the health and the happiness 
of the soldier.’" 

Yet, notwithstanding the soundness of the adminis- 
trative system, and the advantages of good roads and 
depots, the Roman soldier was required to render him- 
self as independent as possible of extraneous aid, and to 
carry, from fifteen to thirty days’ provisions of grain, 
in addition to his armor, his weapons, his handmill and 
cooking utensils, and his pallisade ; yeb Cicero tells us 
how little the men were embarrassed on the march by 
the weights they carried.^: 


* See his amusingly egotistical account of himself while so 
employed, under the impression that the eyes of the world 
were upon him : ‘‘ ut omnium oculos in me unum conjectos 
arhitrarer.” — Cicero in Verrem, Lib. xiv. 35. 

f The Emperor Pertinax furnishes a curious illustration of 
the career of a Roman soldier. Commencing life as captain of 
an ala or squadron of horse, he was promoted to be a com- 
missary of provisions (prsefectus annonse) ; he next became 
quaestor of the British legion, then admiral of the fleet, tlien 
quaestor of Rome, and ultimately, previously to his elevation 
to the thronej proconsul of Africa.— -Gibbon. 

^ Ferre plus dimidiati mensis cibaria ; ferre si quid ad 
usum velint ; ferre vallum ; nam scutum, gladium, galeam in 
onere nostri milites non plus numerant quam humeros lacertos, 
iqanus.— Cicero, Tuscul. Lib. ii. 87. 
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It is worthy of remark, too, that while the Roman Excellence of 

. . the Romany 

soldiery were not without their grievances, which they supply system, 
occasionally proclaimed with more eloquence than sub- 
ordination, complaints of insufficient or bad food are 
not to be traced among the causes of their discontent. 

It is true that their frugal and temperate habits, and 
the powers of endurance which they cultivated as a 
military virtue,* must have rendered their subsistence a 
matter of le§s difficulty than is the case teith modern 
armies, and more especially with our own ; but the 
entire absence of complaint on the score of food, not only 
during one campaign, but during the successive centuries 
of Rome’s greatness, justifies us in inferring the existence 
of a thorouglily organized commissariat, conducted with 
great ability and probity. 

The Romans were not neglectful of the treatment of and medical 
their sick and wounded soldiers. In the absence of an 


organized body of medical attendants, generals them- 
selves set the example to the army of tending the 
wounded. Audouin says, speaking of Julius Caesar : — 
After his battles the Dictator in person visited the tents of 
the wounded soldiers and assured himself of their proper 
treatment. Administration was not in a sufficiently advanced 
stage to have rendered it possible to Caesar to establish mili- 
tary hospitals ; nevertheless, it appears that the idea of such 
establishments had occurred to him, and that he did as much 
as was practicable towards carrying it into effect. I hazard 
this assertion on the strength of Csesar’s statement that during 
the night preceding the battle he ordered the sick an^ 
wounded to be conveyed into the nearest town ; f this precau- 
tion of removing the sick from the camp and collecting them in 
a town, where they could enjoy repose and the best assistance, 
is surely the principle of the institution of military hospitals.’^ 


Angustam amici pauperiem pati 
Robustus acri militia puer 
Condiscat.” — Horace, Lib. iii. ode 2. 
^ De Bello Africano, Lib. iii. cap. 2. 
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Care of the Subsequently the senate -exempted military surgeons 
from the payment of all taxes ; and from a letter still in 
existence, addressed by the Emperor Antonine to the 
surgeon of the second legion,'' it may be inferred that a 
medical establishment had been organized throughout 
the army. Severus, according to Coelius Lampidius, (Vita 
Alexandri Seven) ordered that chariots should follow the 
army on the march, for the conveyance of the wounded, 
First ambu- who were subsequently placed in chargd of private 
lances. families, who were paid by the state for their care and 

outlay. These are the first ambulances on record. 

The wars of Julius Caesar afford frequent proofs of 
the attention which that general paid to the subsis- 
tence of his armies, and to the duties of administration 
generally. Under him the soldiers' pay was more re- 
gularly issued, and doubled in amount, transport was 
Cffisar’s atten- more thoroughly organized, and depots were formed 
strative^dmici* on an extensive scale throughout the provinces ; he, too, 
is always found to recognize the necessity of consult- 
ing the capacities of administration in the execution 
of military projects, and, turning aside frequenth" from 
his high position personally to direct and superintend 
the simplest details of supply duties. Under such a 
leader a bad commissariat was hardly possible, and a 
good one must have become perfect. 

During his African campaigns the difficulties of ensuring 
a regular supply were very great ; Sardinia and Sicily 
were then his principal magazines, and upon these he 
was entirely dependent until his victories gave him a 
permanent foothold on the Continent of Africa. 

His position in The space which, with his army of 30,000 men he 

Africa com- * ^ • n , • . « . . 

pared with that occupied on his hrst invasion of Africa, did not actually 
am^in^the^^ exceed the extent of ground occupied by the allied forces 
Crimea. in the Crimea during the siege of Sevastopol. Let us 
for a moment contrast the two positions. — Our ports 
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of supply were within easy reach, we possessed the 
undisputed command of the waters, and the incalculable 
advantage of steam navigation ; while Caesar's depots 
were at a considerable distance, and he was not only 
dependent for the daily food of his troops upon wind and 
waves, but liable to have it intercepted by a powerfiil 
and active fleet, which scoured the seas and jealously 
guarded the coasts. To attempt an invasion under such 
circumstances was a hazardous experiment which success 
alone could have justified ; Coesar did succeed however, 
and his troops suffered less than our own under circum- 
stances so much more favorable.* Good fortune was, no 
doubt, on his side, but something more than fortune must 
have been there to enable him to hold his ground on a 
hostile coast surrounded by overwhelming numbers of the 
enemy, and to maintain his army in that degree of vigor 
and discipline wliicli enabled him to advance step by 
step till victory and conquest were secured 

But his was one of those great minds ever fertile of liis admirable 
expedients, which difficulties strengthen rather than 
dismay. When supplies from without ran short, he distribution, 
headed his foraging parties in person ; when the enemy's 
provisions were seized, they were at once entrenched and 
fortified like a citadel, and wdien the forage for his horses 
failed, he caused seaweed washed in iBresh water to be 
substituted. By such means, a judicious use of his 
slender resources, and a well arranged system of distri- 
bution, he was enabled to overcome difficulties under 
wliich an ordinary man must have succumbed. 


In making this admission, let it not, however, be forgotten 
that not only are modern troops rendered more dependent upon 
extraneous aid, but that modern warfare requires a degree 
of materiel unknown to the ancients, and which absorbs an 
enormous proportion of the labor and the resources of ad- 
ministration. 
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Cato’s march through the desert of Lybia was another 
bold undertaking which a modern army would hesitate 
risk ; a thirty days' march through a tract of land 
yielding neither grass, grain, wood, nor water, must have 
required a formidable commissariat to support it ; yet it 
was accomplished with trifling loss, each man carrying and 
preparing his own supplies, and their leader marching at 
their head, laden like a common soldier, and whilst sharing 
their hardships, encouraging them by his example * 

It may be objected that a soldiery carrying its own 
supplies is independent of a commissariat, but this 
would be a mere verbal distinction ; so long as adminis- 
tration accomplished its great task, the supply of the 
soldiers' wants, without waste or extravagance, the 
means are a mere question of convenience and arrange- 
ment ; it is not the personnel, but the morale^ upon which 
a sound administrative system hinges. 

This epoch was perhaps the culminating point of Roman 
military organization. In the course of time, luxury, over- 
confidence, and corruption undermined that high spirit of 
discipline which had once bound victory to the Roman 
eagles, and attached to the legions the attributes of di- 
vinity. Patriotism and public spirit were no longer proof 
against temptations of avarice and self-interest. Pecu- 
lation crept into all departments of the government. The 
simplicity of the administrative system of the army, based 
upon the personal integrity of its agents, no longer sufficed 
to protect the public interests. The general no longer 
had at his right hand an officer armed with the power 
and the means of supporting him in his operations. The 
functions and responsibilities of the queestor were divided 
among numerous officials, and the administration of the 


“ Ipse tnanu sua pila gerens, preeccdit anheli 
Militis ora pedes.’' — ^Lucan, ix., 687. 
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army devolved upon a celitral bureaucracy,* clumsy, 
corrupt and expensive, and calculated as little to protect 
the interests of the public as to ensure fhe eflSciency 
of the troops. The inevitable result followed ; disci- 
pline gave way ; a discipline that might long have with- 
stood the inroads of the savage hordes, which, sweeping 
in successive waves over civilized Europe, carried before 
them by their sheer weight the enervated and demora- 
lized descendants of Caesar's soldiery. Among these bar- 
barians there was a dauntless courage and an irresistible 
impulse to conquer, but no attempt at military art in 
any of its branches ; they followed war as an instinct, 
not as a science, and the terrible losses which from time 


* Sonnklar thus illustrates the administrative machinery of 
the army during the latter period cf the Empire ; the author 
has added the offices in modem administration most nearly 
corresponding with the Roman functionaries. 
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to time they sustained, prove the entire absence of the 
administrative element in their warfare. Attila, indeed, 
boasted that where once his horse had trod grass never 
grew again ; ruin and destruction, ravaged districts, and 
burning villages marked the progress of his hordes ; the 
produce of cultivated lands, the pillage of conquered, the 
tribute of submissive cities, afforded them abundant 
means of subsistence while successful ; but, as must ever 
be the case where there is no system, the w^te was far 
greater than the consumption, and it was only an unin- 
terrupted course of advance and victory which could 
enable them to exist. To such an army delay was ruin, 
retreat famine, defeat annihilation. 

Advancing onwards we do not find the administrative 
science of armies keeping pace with the progi'ess of the 
art of war generally, and the results may be traced in the 
demoralization and the sufferings of the troops. 

Under the feudal system, the maintenance and equip- 
ment of soldiers devolved upon their immediate chiefs, 
and as a natural consequence there could be no uniform 
arrangements for supplying their wants. When stipen- 
diary troops were employed, it was usual for the State to 
enter into a contract with individuals to supply, for a cer- 
tain rate of pay per head, a given number of men ; these 
contractors brought their soldiers into the field in com- 
plete fighting condition ; there, their responsibility ceased. 
The soldier on his part drew his stipulated pay, or as much 
of it as he could obtain, and with that, and more commonly 
by plunder and rapine, supported himself during his term 
of service. But the most fertile theatre of war must be- 
come exhausted under such a system. Administration is 
as essentially productive as pillage is the reverse ; and 
human life was sacrificed to an almost incredible extent 
for the want of the most ordinary arrangements of pre- 
caution and foresight. 
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Nowhere was this more reiAarkahle than in the wars The crusades, 
of the Crusaders. Prudence and humanity seem to have 
been lost in the fanaticism of the time, and we may read^ 
without surprise of five hundred men dying daily of 
hunger on the march, or that, out of an enormous army, 

(if we may dignify it by such a term,) only one tenth 
reached their destination.* 

It is, nevertheless, to this period that we can trace the military 
% . . - hospitals, 

first attempts at the establishment of military hospitals, 

and a more systematic treatment of the sick. To defend 
the helpless, to succour the sick and wounded, was 
held as great an honor in the crusades as to fight the 
infidel ; and many a gallant knight who had escaped the 
dangers of the field of battle, fell victim to disease while 
performing the humblest oflBices of an hospital nurse 
among his plague-stricken comrades. ‘ It is true that no- 
thing deserving the name of an organized body of medical 
attendants existed during the crusades. The art of sur- 
gery was at its lowest ebb. While the science of destruc- 
tion had made rapid strides, that of preservation had 

retrograded, and the unskilled devotion of individuals state of 
° ^ ^ • medical 

could do little to assuage the horrors of famine, pes- science, 
tilence, and the sword ; yet the example had been set of 
providing an asylum for the victims of war ; the claims 
of the suffering soldier had been recognized ; the virtue 
of humanity had been reduced to practice, and a pre- 
cedent had been established of which future generations 
derived the benefit. 

But the armies of Europe had to pass through a stage 


♦ See the History of the Crusades by Mills. The Greeks 
even then enjoyed an unenviable notoriety for their fraudu- 
lent practices, and the French soldiers complained bitterly of 
the quantity of chalk baked with their bread by Greek 
contractors ; on the other hand the French princes were 
notoriously bad pay,’’ and their followers terrible robbers. 
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of severe suffering before the value of human life was 
duly estimated by princes and generals. The soldier was 
bought to be sacrificed. He was used while in health, 
and whem sick or wounded left to die. He does not 
appear to have received the ordinary care which a pru- 
dent proprietor would take of his liorses or his cattle. 

The Spanish armies in Italy and in the Netherlands 
continually broke into mutiny from actual want of food. 
In Germany whole principalities were pillaged again and 
again to supply starving soldiers with the necessaries of 
life, and we are told that Jules, the father of Catherine 
de Medici, hopyesa of providing subsistence for his 
armies, resorted to the plan of bfiering prizes to such of 
liis Venetian troops as should longest abstain from food. 
When one of the competitors for this honor died after a 
twenty days' fast, Ibhe Prince seriously lamented the loss 
of so invaluable a soldier, and regretted that he could not 
raise a whole army composed of men capable of equal 
powers of abstinence.* 

The only principle, indeed, which seems to have been 
recognized in these times was based upon the convenient 
doctrine, that ‘‘war should support war," and it mattered 
little whether the scene of operations were friendly, 
hostile, or neutral ; submission to the most oppressive 
requisitions was yielded as the only escape from rapine ; 
and again and again do we find great military com- 
binations defeated, and the wisest plans abandoned, 
because the theatre of war had been too much ravaged 
to afford further support to the armies that infested it. 

The feudal system was, perhaps, in itself opposed to 
administrative arrangement. Armies were now less a 
powerful engine of the State than the followers and 
retainers of a number of independent chieftains ; who. 


* Audouin. 
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while they flocked to one general standard, yet looked 
to their immediate leaders for the direction of their 
energies, and the supply of their wants. Scotlanc^ 
as late as in the last century affords an illustration 
of this state of things. The history of the rebellion 
of '45 is in great part only a record of the bicker- 
ings, jealousies, and treacheries of the chiefs of clans, 
and proves how difficult it must ever be to reduce 
the independent or conflicting interests of a number 
of petty chiefs to an uniform system of military organi- 
zation under one supreme command. At the same time, 
while a clan would obey only its immediate chief, it 
looked not beyond him for the supply of its wants ; while 
he, on his part, exacting the personal allegiance of his 
adherents, held himself responsible for their subsistence. 
Pillage, which must ever be the alternative of adminis- 
tration, was the most convenient method for supplying 
the soldiers' wants ; and while cattle-lifting was one of 
the principal aims of military operations, and the con- 
quest of a flock of sheep or a herd of cows was considered 
a glorious achievement, there was little room or necessity 
for a commissariat. But such a system soon destroys 
itself; and wherever we turn during the feudal ages we 
find armies nearly as great a scourge to the country they 
were supposed to defend as to that which they invaded 
as enemies, and waste, rapine, and confusion, with their 
invariable attendants — disorganization and misery — 
characterising the wars of that period. 
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The French claim the credit of having been the first to 
organize in modern armies an official body to direct the 
civil administration of the military force upon fixed prin- 
ciples. As early as in the reign of Henri II. measures 
were taken to enable the state to exercise some control 
over army expenditure and supply, by the institution of 
commissaires des vivres, with dlfeves du tresor, and corn- 
mis des vivres, acting on behalf of the war minister in 
in the field. This experiment does not, however, appear 
to have been successful ; and it is not until towards the 
end of the sixteenth century that we can trace anytliing 
deserving the name of administrative organization in the 
French army. It was then, under the vigorous adminis- 
tration of Sully, w^ar minister to Henri IV., that a body 
of intendants was first created, and the duties of these 
oflScerswere in many respects the same as those now per- 
formed by the intendants militaires. They are described 
by Audouin as “ Military magistrates charged with the 
police and discipline of troops, and responsible for com- 
pliance with miKtary laws and regulations ; they super- 
intended the delivery of supplies, inspected and verified 
the public magazines and hospitals, mustered the troops, 
and issued pay."’ Long before this period, however, in 
the very commencement of the fifteenth century, we find 
in our own coimtry arrayers "" and commissaries of 
musters "" appointed to the English army under the com- 
mission of King Henry the Fifth ; there were two of 
these functionaries appointed to each county, and the 
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following instructions appear* in ‘‘ the Ordinances of 
War"" of that period : — 


Every captain of our army, without any fraud or reserve^ 
whatsoever, shall make a muster, and show his soldiers before 
us, or our commissaries, as often as our said captains shall by 
us, or our said commissaries, be duly and legally required. 
We moreover direct and command, that all our commissaries 
in the aforesaid musters do diligently inquire after and sec 
that the soldiers show their proper arms without fraud ; and, 
if necessary, it is our will that on this article our commissaries 
may compel the cax)tain or master to answer ui)on oath.”* 


About the same period that Sully introduced his 
intendants, Essex was organizing the staff of Queen 
Elizabeth’s armies, and we now find the following 
officers borne upon the establishment for the direction 
of military administration : — 

Treasurer at War, 

Proviant Master, 

Waggon Master General. 

Tlie duties of the Treasurer at War are thus de- 
scribed — 

is the King’s counsel, especially that you tearme 
martial, and is to give his opinion in all proceedings of the 
army, and somethnes may deny disbursements, though the 
general command the same. lie is also to conferre with the 
master of the ordinance about the spending of powder and 
provision of munition, yea all inferior officers, as the provost 
master, commissaries, undertakers for Yictuall and apparel, 
paymasters, carriage masters, and such like, all subject to his 
particular examination by way of placing and displacing as he 
seeth just occasion.” 

The proviant master is thus described by Sir James 
Turner : — 


Military admi- 
nistration under 
Queen Eliza- 
beth. 


The Treasurer 
at War, his 
duties and 
position. 


The proviant 
master. 


Since money is generally scarce in the warres, insomuch 
that soldiers cannot receive their wages duly, let us see what 
allowance of meat and drink, ordinarily called ^ proviant,’ 


♦ Grose, Antiquities of the English Army. 
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The carriage 
master. 


princes allow their soldiery; to furnish which, every army 
should have a general proviant master, and truly I conceive 
him to be as necessary and useful, if not more so, in the field, 
w here mostly our modern armies are entertained with proviant, 
as either a general, a commissary,* or a treasurer. His charge 
is to provide victuals, corn, fiesh, wine, bread, and beer. He 
hath the inspection of them, and should see them equally and 
proportionately divided to the regiments according to their 
several strengths, for Avhich purpose he should have all the 
rolls and lists by him, which his secretaries should carefully 
dress. He hath no power to sell any proviant without the 
general’s express warrant. All mills are under his protection ; 
he hath the ordering of all the magazines for victuals, and to 
him belongs the care of seeing the garrison and fortified places 
sufficiently provided with such meats and drinks as arc most 
fit to preserve. The general proviant master hath under him 
a lieutenant, a secretary, a clerk, a waggon master, and several 
officers who are called directors.” 

The carriage master general, or as he was also called 
baggage master, (probably from the Koman ^'impedi- 
raentomm magister,^')t had the direction of every descrip- 
tion of transport attached to the army, and had moreover 
the yet more difficult charge of the women who followed 
the army4 


* This refers to commissaries of musters. 

I The chief officer in charge of the transport in the Homan 
army was latterly called ‘‘ Praefectus bastagoe,” his position was 
probably that of our “Director-General;” the impedimentorum 
magister being a subordinate officer attached to a legion. 

J “ Women who follow the army may be ordered (if they can 
be ordered) in these ranks, or rather in classes one below the 
other ; the first shall be those who are ladies and are the 
wives of the generals and other principal commanders, who 
for the most part are carried in coaches ; . . , the second class 
is of those who ride on horseback, and those must ride in no 
other places than where the baggage of the regiment marcheth; 
but they are very oft extravagant, gadding here and there, and 
therefore in some places they are put in companies and have 
one or more to command or oversee them, called in Germany 
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We have here the three branches of the commissariat 
service as now existing, duly represented by responsible 
officers, and it is worthy of notice that the Treasurer 
at War was even in those times placed in a sufficiently 
independent position to enable him to control the mili- 
tary authorities in matters of expenditure. 

Whether from want of money or of arrangement, Insufficiency of 
however, the armies do not appear to have been well supply, 
supplied, and the complaints, occasionally swelling into 
mutiny, of the soldiers for want of pay and provisions, 
and the sums grudgingly voted from time to time to 
make up arrears, prove that the principles of administra- 
tion were yet far too crude to ensure the soldier a 
regular supply of his wants. 

Irregularly as the pay was issued, it was yet further Irregular issue 
subjected to an unjust system of deductions for various 
purposes, in some cases for the benefit of the State, in 
others to eke out the incomes of officers, always to the 
prejudice of the soldier.*^ Sir John Smythe, writing in 
1590, condemns the practice of issuing provisions to the 
troops as an abuse first introduced by fantasied men 
of warre ” of the auxiliary force sent by Queen Elizabeth 
to the Court of Holland. He complains that the soldiers, 
instead of receiving their pay, should be compelled to 
take bread and cheese and other such victual of the 
best cheape, and basest sort,"' and that ‘‘their com- 
manding officers did, contrarie to all military order, put 
the greatest part of the soiildier’s pay into their own 
purses, allowing them great scarcity of proviant, by 
which means it came to passe that diverse thousands of 

Hureweibles, or rulers or marshals of the — j the third 

class are those who walk on foot and are the wives of inferior 
officers or soldiers ; they must walk beside the baggage of the 
severall regiments.” — Grose, Instruction to Waggon Masters. 

* Grose, Antiquities of the Army. 
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Stoppages. 


Progress of 
military sur- 
gery. 


Position and 
pay of sur- 
geons. 


these souldiers in those splendid countries, partly hy 
hunger, partly by evil lodging, and altogether by the 
small care and mismanagement of our such men of 
warre, did perish."' 

These illegal exactions from the small and hard- 
earned pay of the soldier seem to have continued up to 
the end of last century, since which time they have as- 
sumed the more lawful and limited, but by no means 
unobjectionable form of “ration stoppages."'^ 

Meanwhile little progress had been made in the art of 
military surgery. As late as in the earlier j^iart of the 
ICth century, a young surgeon in tlie army of Francis 
the First was considered to have created a revolution in 
surgery when he condemned the use of boiling oil, at 
that time the universal remedy for gunshot wounds.* 
Nevertheless, the practice of attaching surgeons to the 
array was now universal. As early as in the reign of 
Edward the Second we find a “ chirurgeon " with every 
1,900 men. His pay was only a day, but he had the 
privilege of shaving the soldiers. Henry the Fifth en- 
gaged one surgeon and 12 assistants to accompany him 
on liis continental wars. The pay was still trifling, but 
every soldier was required to contribute twopence a 
month as “regards" for the surgeon.f Under James the 
First we find the medical staff better organized. There 
were now two physicians with 6a. Sd. a day ; two apothe- 


* See ‘Uhe Treasury of Ancient and Modern Times, 1619,” 
in the British Museum. 

I Tlie estimation in which the professors of the noble 
science of surgery were at this time held, is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the wording of the military code drawn up by 
Henry V. at Manse, which classes the persons subject to the 
immediate control of the Provost-Marshal, in the following 
order : — . 

Soldiers, shoemakers, taylors, barbers, pliysicians, and 
washerwomen.” — Upton, de re Militari. 
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caries, with 3s. and to every regiment of 1,800 men 
one surgeon, with the pay of 4?s., and twelve assistants, 
witl) Is. a day. From that time we find a gradual im- 
provement in the position and emoluments of army 
surgeons.* 

The troops in England under Charles the First were Comm^^ries 
supplied by commissaries stationed in the different the First, 
counties, and acting under local committees organized 
to levy the \iecessary supply of provisions. An Act of 
Parliament, of 20th November 1642, directs these pro- 
visions ^Ho be delivered to the commissary for the 
victuals or his deputy, or such other officers of the army 
as may be charged with the same upon their accompt, 
who shall certifie the treasurer of the army in order that 
payment may be made."' This seems to have been a 
very fair system, but the fantasied men of warre 
above referred to continued to practise their depredations 
upon the soldiers, who, what with the scarcity of money, 
and the filtering process it underwent after reaching 
the army, rarely received more than a small fraction of 
their pay. 


* Ralph Smith, temp. Elizabeth, thus sums up the duties of 
surgeons : — 

“ Surgeons should bo men of sobrietie, of good conscience 
and skillfull in that science, able to heal all soars and wounds, 
specially to take out a pellet of the same. All captaines must 
have such surgeons, and ought to see them to have all their 
oyles, balms, salves, and instruments and necessary stuff to 
them belonging, allowing and sparinge them carriadge for the 
same, and that every soldier at the paye-daye doe give unto 
the surgeon twopence as in times past bathe been accus- 
tomed to the augmentation of his wages, in consideration 
whereof he ought readilie to employ his industrie uppon the 
soar and wounded souldiers, not intermeddlinge with any other 

cures to them noysome Such surgeons must weare 

their baldricke, whereby they may be knowne in time of 
slaughter ; it is their charter in the field,”— Grose, Antiquities 
of the Army, 
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Irregular and Similar practices prevailed to a far greater extent in 
tices in the the French army, and it was with the view of remedying 
Sder^i^^ j>his state of things, and of rendering the condition of the 
XIV. soldier more attractive, and at the same time of reducing 

the enormous military expenditure, which under Louis 
XIV. exceeded onedialf of the entire revenue,^ that 
Louvois, the minister of war, increased the powers of 
control of the intendants, and endeavoured to introduce 
a machinery by which malversation of the public money 
should be checked ; but amid the universal corruption of 
that brilliant but false epoch of French histor}^, the 
fair application of just principles of administration was 
impossible. While lucrative contracts, upon the efficient 
performance of which the very existence of an army 
might depend, were given <away in payment of jirivate 
debts, or of base services rendered to royal favorites, 
and the full protection of the Court was extended to 
these men when, as frequently occurred, their frauds or 
rapacity roused the anger of the army, it could hardly be 
expected that the government agents would exercise 
their authority with vigor and justice, or incur the 
displeasure of their superiors, simply for the sake of an 
unappreciated performance of duty. But it was not 
only professional speculators who thus enriched them- 
selves at the cost of the soldier. General officers, 
emboldened by impunity and debased by example, did 
not scruple to enter into collusion with contractors 
their subordinates took bribes to remain blind to the 
sufferings of the troops, and while armies were wasting 
away with famine, and the best-concerted plans were 
rendered abortive from the want or the misapplication 

♦ Yet the nominal pay of the soldier did not exceed 2id. a 
day, with a ration of inferior bread, and small as this re- 
muneration was it was most irregularly issued and subjected 
to various stoppages and deductions, 
f Audouin, liv. 6. 
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of supplies and money, officers of all ranks trafficked in 
the lives of their soldiers and the honor of their country, 
conscious that, wliile corruption prevailed among al) 
classes from the monarch on the throne, down to the 
meanest employ^ of the government, there was little 
fear of either punishment or disgrace overtaking them. 

No fraud was too bold or too mean for men prepared to 
sacrifice every feeling of honor and humanity to their 
personal enrichment ; and we find the same individual 
who would dare to intercept the pay of a battalion 
descending to steal the brandy sent for the use of the 
sick,* or to sell the bread of his soldiers. 

Under Louis XV. fresh efforts were made to check Attempts to 

. ^ ‘ 1 i check fraud 

these abuses, but tlie same influences remained to coun- defeated. 

teract all measures of reform ; on one occasion the Abbe 
Clermont having detected an organized scheme for de- 
frauding the troops, in which the officers of an entire 
garrison were concerned, he broke them all on the spot ; 
another time he ordered a contractor, convicted of frauds 
which had fi'ustrated an important military arrangement, 
to be hanged; but Madame de Pompadom* interfered, 
and saved her creature, assuring the military abbe, qu'on 
ne pend point un liomme qui pent donner cent mille 

Ccus."'t 

It must unfortunately be admitted that during this 


* Launay, in his “ Traite des Subsistanccs Militaires,” 
relates that when Lo Blanc, in 1718, attempted to organize 
military hospitals, he found it necessary to order the intro* 
duction of colouring matter with the brandy, furnished for the 
sick to prevent its appropriation by the officers of the army. . 

f Audouin ; the same author relates that similar practices 
prevailed in the navy, and that Berry er, minister of marine 
under Louis XV., complained that he was so much occupied in 
punishing the thieves in his department that he had not time 
to fight the English, 

C 2 
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Similar prac- period our own system df army administration was not 

En^lisVarmies. more honestly conducted than tliat of our neigh- 

bours. The pen of Macaulay has conferred an un- 
enviable immortality upon the commissary-general of 
the army of William the Thii*d in Ireland and how- 
ever much we are indebted to the brilliant generalship 
of Marlborough in his continental campaigns, it must 
be allowed that his victories owed as little to his ad- 
ministrative morality as his adversary’s defeats were 
attributable to non-attendance of mass-f The English 
armies in the Low Countries were subsisted by con- 
tractors, from whom Marlborough received a hand- 
some per-centage, and it was hardly possible for him 
under such circumstances to exercise that control which 
would alone ensure justice being done to the troops. It 
is true that the morality of most public men in those days 
was very low, and that it is not fair to measm'e him by 
our present standard. But, making all allow'ance on this 
score, and for the exaggeration of his enemies, there is 

* A crowd of negligent or ravenous functionaries, formed 
under Charles and James, plundered, starved, and poisoned 
the armies and fleets of William. Of these men, the most 
important was Henry Shales, who, in the late reign had been 
commissary-general to the camp at Hounslow. It is difficult 
to blame the new government for continuing to employ him, 
for, in his own department his experience far surpassed that of 
any other Englishman ; unfortunately in tlie same school in 
which he had acquired bis experience he had learnt the whole 
art of peculation ; the beef and brandy which he furnished 

were so bad that the troops turned from them with loathing 

the tents were rqtten — the clothing was scanty — the muskets 
broke in the handling.” — History of England, chap. xiv. 

f Madame de Pompadour complained, after one of Marl- 
borough’s victories, that God could not be expected to bless 
the arms of General de Catinat while he so seldom went to 
mass ; ''Croyez-vous douc, Madame,” replied Vendome, ‘‘ que 
M. Marlborough qui nous bat y aille plus souvent ? ” — Audouiu. 
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still too much in his character and conduct to lay him 
open to the serious charge of sacrificing the comfort and 
lives of his soldiers to his insatiable avarice. 

Throughout the first half of the eighteenth centuiy Commissaries 
military administration made no advances ; the troops ^ractors^.^ 
in the United Kingdom and in the garrisons abroad 
were supplied with money and provisions by means of 
contracts entered into in England, the agents a{)pointed 
to ensure their performance being, though nominally 
Government officers, and in receipt of pay from the 
public, in many cases connected with, and always in the 
immediate interest of the contractors.* 

In England and Scotland general officers command- 
ing districts were res})onsible for the supply of rations 
to their troops, and they appointed their own commis- 
saries to superintend this duty, but abroad tlie Treasury 
appointed its agents, who were borne on the strengtli 
of the “Foreign Garrison Establishment.'' Frequently 
these offices were sinecures, the duties of which were per- 
formed, if performed at all, by deputy ; thus Viscount 
Irvin was commissary- general of stores at Gibraltar in 
I7o0, with a salary of 80()Z. a year, while a clerk witli 
5s. a day did his work ; and Mr. Courtenay, who held 
the same office in Minorca, was not only a contractor at 
the same time, but continued to hold liis office of com- 
missary-general after he had fiiiled and become bank- 
rupt as a contractor. 


♦Mr. Oswald, for instance, was a “ commissary of bread and 
forage,” and “ superintemdent of the English and Hessian 
waggon train,” during the Seven Years* War ; at the same 
time he was a contractor for bread and for waggons. Mr, 
Dundas, the founder of the Zetland family, was likewise a 
commissary and contractor during this war, and amassed 
a large fortune in that capacity. 
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No proper 
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exacted from 
commissariat 
officers. 


Advances of 

military 

surgery. 


Fitness for the duty to *be performed, or character to 
guarantee faithfulness, appear to have been the last con- 
siderations to influence the government in the choice of 
their agents ; and the mode of appointment to these 
offices, together with the system allowed to prevail in 
the performance of the service, seem to have been admi- 
rably calculated to encourage every description of fraud, 
and to deprive the soldier of protection and security in 
obtaining his rights. 

Meanwhile the art of surgery was making slow but 
gradual progress. In France, Ambroise Pard had succes- 
fully devoted himself to increase the usefulness and to 
raise the dignity of his profession, and in our own coun- 
try Richard Wiseman had profited by the learning and 
example of the father of military surgery/^ But although 
better treatment was thus secured to the soldier, the 
absence of administrative arrangement long continued to 
neutralize the skill of the surgeon. It was not until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century that military hos- 
pitals were established in England,* but the means of 
conducting and maintaining them long continued most 
imperfect. Indeed, it was only through the energy of 
influential individuals that these institutions afforded the 
most ordinary means of relief. Symes quotes the hos- 
pital established in the Low Countries in 1748, for the 
troops under the Duke of Cumberland, and directed by 
Mr. Middleton, as a model of medical administration. 
Ihe patients had separate and clean beds, frequent 
changes of linen, and were attended by well-trained fe- 
male nurses, while hospital storekeepers and clerks, acting 
under the surgeons, furnished every requisite with prompt- 


* The first military hospital established in Europe was 
erected by order of Richelieu, at Pignerolc, in Piedmont, 
where the building still exists. 
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ness and regularity. About the same time hospital mates 
were attached to regiments, surgeon-majors and phy- 
sicians exercising a general control and supervision over 
the professional treatment of the sick. From the cir- 
cumstance of a lengthy correspondence having taken 
place between the Duke of Cumberland and the home 
authorities with reference to the expenditure incurred, in 
maintaining this establishment, we may infer that its 
comforts were beyond those usually extended to the sick 
soldiers. Humanity had not yet become an element in 
our military economy. 

It was not until the second half of the eighteenth Treasury 
_ ^ , 1 reforms, 

century, and alter repeated complaints as to the pre- 
valent abuses, that the Treasury began to assume a more 
direct and active, though still very imperfect, supervision 
over the supply duties of the army.* 

In 1760 the following Treasury minute appears : — 

The Duke of Newcastle acquaints the Lords that he had 
proposed to Ilis IMajesty to appoint a person of credit and 
consequence to attend the army in Germany, in order te in- 
spect the conduct of the commissaries and to report thereon to 
the Treasury. His Majesty was pleased to aj^prove thereof 
as a fit measure to remedy the mischief complained of in the 
administration of the extraordinary services of the army^ and 
that Ilis Majesty has been further pleased to approve of 
Colonel Richard Pierson for the execution of this office,’* 


* My Lords reminded His Grace of the absolute necessity 
of practising a better economy than was used in the course of 
the last war.” — Treasury Minute, 10 July 1758, 

This reprimand is addressed to the young Duke of Marl- 
borough, who commanded the British forces on the continent, 
and seems to have inherited all his grandfather’s contempt for 
administrative economy, for we find him strongly objecting to 
a proposal made by the Treasury to invite tenders for army 
supplies by public advertisement, instead of leaving it to 
military commanders to purchase provisions. 
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Colonel Pierson’s first act after his arrival at the head 
quarters of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick was to report 
the utter inefficiency of the commissariat with the ai’my, 
and to urge the appointment of a certain number of 
experienced officers to act under his orders. In reply he 
was informed by the Treasury that one superior com- 
missary” should be sent to him, hut tliat any other 
assistance he might require should be obtained on the 
spot. Somewhat later we find the Treasury adopting 
the system (resorted to again as recently as during the 
late war with Russia) of appointing employes in the 
different public offices tp act as commissaries in the 
field but as there were neither trained officers nor 
established instructions to guide those temporarily em- 
ployed in commissariat duties, we cannot wonder at 
the complaints made as to the inefficiency of the depart- 
ment. 

The following entry occurs in the Treasury minutes of 
28 April irCl 

^^Read extract from a letter from Prince Ferdinand to the 
Earl of IToldemess, dated at Thalen, 30 March 1761, in 
which his Serene Iligliness declares that he liad no cause tc 
be satisfied with tlic operations of the commissariat, and the 
rather because if the want of subsistence liad not tyed his 
hands and fettered him more than he could express, he could 
have acted in a very different manner, and given quite aiiothci 
face to affairs in that country.” 

In a subsequent communication Prince Ferdinand 
disavows any intention of blaming individuals, but says 
that ^Hhe commissariat wanted some improvement and 
alteration for the more easy and efiectual carrying on 
the business/’ 


^ “ Give Mr. Ross, an officer in the commissariat in Ger- 
many, a further leave of absence from his post in the Tas 
Office.” — Treasury Minute, 23 April 1761. 
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There is another entry which more fully describes the 
defects of the commissariat. 

Read a letter from Prince Ferdinand to the Duke of New-»His criticism 
castle of 20 April 1761, representing the great obstructions 
he had met witli last year by the difficulty, if not impossibility, gestious for 
of subsisting his army, which difficulty proceeded from more reform, 
than one source ; that tlic country being entirely eat up, sub- 
sistence was necessarily brought from a distance, which could 
only be done cither by the Wescr or by land carriage; that the 
Weser having been unnavigablc for near eight months, their 
whole resource had been reduced to land carriage ; and this 
had failed, whether by the impracticability of the roads, 
rendered impassable by the rains, or by the failure of the 
country in giving all tlic assistance that might, perhaps, be in 
tlieir power. Yet, if the disappointment of his measures had 
been owing to natural impediments, yet is was likewise in 
some degree to be imputed to other causes whicli were capable 
of remedy, that is, to the defects of the commissariat ^ which is 
not sufficiait to fidfil its functions, not that 1 h? liath the least 
reason to complain, either of Colonel Pierson or Mr. Hutton, 
to whom, on the contrary, he readily does all the justice that 
is due to them, hut the fault is in the internal co7istruction of 
the commissariat, which is not framed in such manner as to 
execute tlic vast work of collecting subsistence, bringing it to 
the army, and distributing it afterwards, by making all the 
parts of the machine move with order and exactness ; that 
which among other causes stops the wheels most is, that the 
payments are not made so expeditiously as the service requires, 
not that this is owing to want of money, but to the mode of 
making the payments.” 

Here we have a general who thoroughly understands 
what a commissariat should be, and cannot only point 
out its defects, but suggest the remedy. 

Mr. Hutton, the commissary-general, infonned the 
Treasury, that — 

“Prince Ferdinand had often wished the commissariat on PmsBiancom- 
another footing and that “ the reason why he (Mr. Hutton) ““ssanat. 
did not communicate this desire to the Treasury was that, the 
Prince’s proposition tending to lodge in them the power of 
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money, he thought tlie mention of it could not decently come 
from them he added that Prince Ferdinand hath always 
wished to see the Prussian institutions adopted^ wliercby all 
commissaries are trusted with the disposition of money.” 


Military chest 
transferred to 
the commis- 
sariat. 


This refers to the admirable commissariat established 
by Frederick the Great, which the French* had already 
copied in several important points, and which was now 
to become our model. 

The English forces in the Low Countries, during the 
seven years' war, amounted to above 20,000 men, and 
for the maintenance of this force, which was consider- 
ably scattered, and thus less easily supplied, there had 
hitherto been only nine commissariat officers of all ranks, 
including Colonel Pierson, the director. At the insti- 
gation of Prince Ferdinand however, Mr. Hutton sub- 
mitted to the Treasury a project for a more effective and 
numerous establishment {vide Appendix A), and it was 
now formally proposed to transfer the payment of the 
extraordinaries of the army from the paymaster-general’s 
department to the commissariat. The Treasury were, 
however, very cautious in sanctioning these changes. In 


♦ The French still kept up their character for bad pay, 
and Mr. Hutton states that the paper money issued by their 
armies was seldom redeemed, and being asked how they with 
paper procured supplies, while we with ready money often 
failed, he answered that they ‘‘ used compulsion towards the 
country people.” 

It is truly remarkable how little disposed the French have 
at all times shown themselves to conciliate and gain the good- 
will of the population of the countries occupied by their 
armies, — awhile we, perhaps, have fallen into the opposite 
extreme, and acted with a degree of forbearance and liberality, 
even in the enemy^s territory, which has occasionally placed 
us at a disadvantage, both in a military and economical pobit 
of view ; but the moral and political effect of our conciliatory 
system may well compensate for some sacrifices. 
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the first instance they appointed only seven additional 
^‘deputy commissaries/" with the pay of 40s. a day, 
and determined to consider further as to the proposal 
to intrust the commissaries with a military chest /" 
ultimately, this arrangement was acceded to as a 
temporary measure, but the custody of the military 
chest was not permanently intrusted to the commissariat 
until on the^ re-organization of the department under 
the Duke of Wellington in 1 809. 

On tlie 14th May 1751, we find the record of an 
attempt to introduce an element into the civil adminis- 
tration of the army, the necessity for which has been 
clearly demonstrated by recent experience, but with 
regard to which there appears to exist in the official 
mind some unaccountable apprehension.* 


* Sir Charles Trevelyan must be excepted, for he has 
repeatedly urged the creation of a superintending and con- 
trolling body of officers at the head of the civil administration 
of our army, on the plan, modified to suit our institutions, 
of the French Intendance. Mr. Godley, the Assistant Under- 
secretary of vState for War, likewise recommends sucli an 
institution ; in liis memorandum of 19th October 1855, on a 
proposed consolidation of army departments, he states : — 

“ It is worthy of consideration whether it may not be found 
necessary to attach to armies in tji© field, and to garrisons, 
officers corresponding with the ‘ intendants ’ of the French 
army, who may, in strict subordination, of course, to the 
Commander of the Forces, superintend and control the several 
Civil services connected with the army. In the last war this 
function was practically, in great part, discharged by the 
Commissary General, whose Department had the charge of all 
the duties which are now divided, or likely to be divided, 
among — 

1st, The Storekeeper ; 

2nd. The Director of the Land Transport Corps ; 

3rd. The Commissary-General ; and, 

4th. The Treasury Accountant. 

[‘‘It 
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Commissariat 
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First director- 
general of the 
commissariat 
and organiza- 
tion of an effi- 
cient depart- 
ment. 


\rhich \^as 
abruptly abo- 
lished on the 
conclusion of 
the war. 


Lords take into consideration the affairs of the com- 
missariat in Germany, and are of opinion that the commissaries 
of control for inspecting, examining, and reporting the true 
state of the extraordinaries for the service of the army are an 
essential part of the institutions of the commissariat, and that 
their activity ought to be enforced and attended to ; for which 
reason it is resolved to recommend to His Majesty the making 
of a sufficient number commissaries of control to be confined 
altogether to their proper branch of business, and not taken 
from thence to attend the providing of the army or the keeping 
of accounts, unless in ease of unavoidable necessity.” 

General Howard was appointed director-general of 
this commissariat of control, with the pay of 10/. a 
day ; Colonel Pierson was at the same time made 
director-general '' of the executive commissariat, witli 
8/. a day, and a greatly increased staff of officers and 
subordinates ; and although Colonel Pierson and Sir 
James Cockburn, t1)e deputy-cominissaiy of cavalr 3 % 
remonstrated against the powers assumed by this new 
body, the controllers appear to have done excellent 
service in introducing a more regular system of supply 
and accountability, and in abolishing some gross abuses 
which^ in the absence of administrative supervision, 
had sprung up in the various military departments ; 
Prince Ferdinand at last expressed himself thoroughly 
satisfied with the condition of his commissariat. 

On the conclusion of the war, however, the department 
formed with so mucli deliberation, trained carefully to 
a systematic performance of its duties, and organized 
with especial views to the protection of the public 
interests, was hastily abolished; and the outbreak of 

It is more than questionable whether the common subordi- 
nation of these officers to the Commander of the Forces be 
sufficient to huure that unity of action and^ mutual co-operation 
among them which are essential to the success and safety of 
the army.” 
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the revolutionary war in America found the country 
once more completely unprepared with any description 
of machinery for the supply of the forces proceeding to 
that continent. 

There were, it is true, at the principal military stations Imperfect com- 
. A • n • • p X # 1 -T niissariatin 

in America a tew commissaries ot stores,^ commonly mm- America. 

tary officers, but these appear to have been insufficient 
even for the ordinary business in time of peace, for 
General Gage, writing to the Treasury in 1766, urges the 
appointment of additional commissaries in Canada. The 
duties of these officers could not, however, have been 
onerous or at all calculated to fit them for regular com- 
missariat service. All financial transactions were carried 
on by the paymaster-general’s department, or by the 
general commanding himself ; and as most supplies 
continued to be forwarded from England, under contracts 
entered into by the Treasury with London merchants, 
who engaged to deliver on the spot, and issue, on the 
requisition of the commanding officers, the different 
articles of the soldiers ^ diet at a fixed rate per ration,f 
the functions of the commissaries would appear to have 
been limited to the inspection and perhaps the issue in 
detail of provisions ; they were, in fact, storekeepers, not 
commissariat officers. 

The system of supplying the troops in the Colonies by Contracts, 
means of contracts entered into in England continued in 
force long after the local resources might have been made 
available, and it was with evident reluctance that in 
1770 the Treasury assented to a proposal made by the 

* In most cases appointed under the warrant of the governor 
or general commanding, 

f The prices varied from 5^, to lOd. per ration ; Govern- 
ment, in most instances, paying insurance or providing con- 
voys ; occasionally paying even the freight. The bestowal 
of these contracts was a valuable branch of Government 
patronage. 
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officer commanding the Illinois district in Canada, for 
allowing supplies to be contracted for on the spot, as a 
measure likely to prove a saving to the public, a conve- 
nience to the troops, and a benefit to the population of 
the colony. 

Commissary- During the progi'ess of the American wai* of indepen- 
^or^lze\he dence it was found nece^ary, in consequence of the extra- 
vagance and inefficiency of the mode of supply adopted, 
which in fact gave to military commanders the entire 
control of the public monies, and allowed each officer com- 
manding a corps to use his own discretion in rationing his 
force, to send out a responsible Treasury officer to assume 
the superintendence of the civil administration of the 
army, and Mr. Brook Watson was accordingly appointed 
commissary-general of stores and provisions,'" * with 
ample powers, but absolutely without instructions. 

In 1782 this officer complains that ‘'he has still re- 
ceived no formal instructions for his conduct in office, 
and he understands that none were given to his prede- 
His difficulties cessors." He does not, however, appear to have been 
and reforms, afraid of responsibility, or to have suffered from that 
moral cowardice which experience of official life is too 
apt to foster ; he set to work boldly to introduce order 
and economy ; abolished some of the most prominent 
abuses ; established an excellent system of cliecks ; caused 
all accounts to be rendered upon an uniform system ; exer- 
cised a strict control over military expenditure; took steps 
to ensure the soldier a more regular supply of provisions, 
and made general and other commanding officers his 
• bitter enemies, f « 


* A misnomer, considering that the supply of stores and 
provisions formed but a very small, and in point of fact the 
least important of his duties. 

f It should be remembered that military officers at this time 
were allowed a fixed sum of money to “ supply " their men, in 
the same way as was to a very recent period allowed for 
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The Treasury appreciated hie services, however, for — 

“ My Lords are persuaded that he will not be stopped in 
necessary reforms by the murmurs or complaints of those 
persons in public departments who have long enjoyed emolu-* 
ments improperly derived from their situations .” — Treasury 
Minutes, 1782. 

Still the direct control of the Treasury over public Financial 
expenditure continued to be very imperfect ; in raising ISaStly 
money, for example, no matter how favourable the rate of 
exchange upon England, the public was rarely credited 
with the premium, but, on the contrary, frequently sub- 
jected to heavy losses by the negotiation of its bills. 

From the following Minute, referring to a communication 
from the general officer commanding at Quebec in 1783, 
it appears that my Lords were not disposed to submit 
patiently to these practices : — 

‘‘ His proceedings (the general’s) have excited their surprise, 
and merited their strongest disapprobation, as money could bo 
raised on the spot without turning the exchange to the dis- 
advantage of the public, if the person drawing conduct himself 
with common prudence or caution.” 

With the restoration of peace in America the commis- Abolition of the 
sariat organized by Mr. Brook Watson was virtually 
abolished, and on the recommendation of the comptrollers tiie American, 
of army accounts the establishment was in 1786 fixed at 
two officers for Canada, two for Nova Scotia, and one for 
each of the West India islands ; their rate of pay was 
reduced, and under the provisions of a regulation made 
in that year, by which all civil officers were excluded 
from the receipt of allowances, they received neither 
ratioills nor quarters. To make up for the insufficiency 


‘‘ clothing ; ” and it was quite understood that the savings 
(called “ off-reckonings ” in the latter case) which they could 
effect were for their own benefit. It is quite natural that they 
should have felt aggrieved at being deprived of these emolu- 
ments. 
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oi* their public incomes, however, the contractors were in 
the habit of allowing them a commission on the stores 
received by them ; and this reprehensible practice con- 
‘ tinned until the abuses naturally resulting from it became 
so glaring, that an order prohibiting commissaries to 
accept money from contractors was formally promulgated. 

The system of central contracts still obtained, and in 
1787 we find one London house holding the contract for 
supplying provisions to the troops in Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and the West Indies. The commissariat officers 
were placed in far too subordinate and uninfluential a 
position to be able to exercise any effectual control over 
these contractors, and the complaints of bad or insufficient 
supplies were frequent, and apparently without remedy.* 

It will be observed that up to this time it was only 
during a period of war that it was thought necessary to 
attempt the organization of a regular commissariat, acting 
upon an uniform plan, and armed with jiowers of control 
over expenditure ; even then efficiency depended far more 
upon the ability or energy of the individuals employed 
than upon any general principle established for their 
guidance. Military administration had not yet been 
recognized as a science. 


* In 1787 Mr. Walker, assistant commissary at St. Vincent’s, 
complains to the Treasury that there were only six days’ 
provisions in store, and that they were of bad quality ; also 
that he had no copy of the contract, and was ignorant of its 
conditions. The Treasury minute relating to this complaint 
is limited to directing Mr. Walker to be furnished with a copy 
of the contract. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MODERN MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 

In 1793 the commissariat in the United Kingdom* I’osition of the 
was placed under the charge of a Commissary-General towards the 
(Bisset), whose principal duties consisted in the superin- ^entury^^ 
tendence of 'the contracts entered into by the Treasury 
for the supply of provisions and forage to the troops ; 
no money was intrusted to him, nor was he a store 
accountant — the delivery of supplies being a direct 
transaction between regiments and contractors. In 1797 
commissaries were appointed to the different districts, 
and required to enter into local contracts for the supply 
of bread, wood, and forage. During this year a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons recommended 
some important changes in the civil departments of 
the army, and a series of revolutions in military adminis- 
tration now commenced. In 1 805 the home commis- Organization, 
sariat was organized on an extensive scale by Sir Brook 
Watson, lately Commissary-General in America ; the 
establishment consisted of — 

1 commissary-general, 

1 9 deputy commissaries, 

25 assistant do. 

1 2 acting do. do. 

43 central do. 

with a large staff of subordinates, among whom there 
were no less than 87 storekeepers. 

The duties of this department were confined to the Duties, 
supply of troops in camp under local contracts, and the 
superintendence of the Treasury contracts for the troops 

^ On this subject the author has largely availed himself of 
the 18ih Report of the Committee of Military Inquiry, 1812. 

D 
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in barracks ; the commissaries received imprests for the 
payment of contractors and incidental charges, for which 
they accounted to the Treasury ; but the supply of 
barrack, ordnance, and quartermaster-generaFs stores, as 
well as of articles for the medical department, was not 
at this time a branch of commissariat duty, but was 
conducted under the direction of the Secretary-at-War 
and the Master-General of the Ordnance, payment being 
made direct by the Paymaster-General. 

Considering the limited nature of its duties, the 
commissariat appears to have been at this time excessive 
in numbers, and the cost of the home establishment 
actually exceeded that of the present commissariat 
throughout every portion of the empire. 

The Irish commissariat,* as well as that in the Colonies, 
continued perfectly distinct from the home branch, both 
as regarded its organization and the mode of conducting 
the duties. 

With regard to the foreign commissariat, General Don 
offered some valuable suggestions in his evidence before 
the Commission of Inquiry in 180G. He states, and 
his remarks are applicable and instructive even after the 
lapse of half a century : — 

“ The officers of this department require training and in- 
struction as well as those of any other, and the business of the 
commissariat ought to form one of the branches of military 
education. 

“ A system should be established, and detailed instructions 
given for every individual of the department. 

“ Great attention should be paid to the choice of storekeepers 
and all other inferior persons of the department, such as those 


* This department, which was formed in 1798, was borne 
on the Irish army establishment, and was under the direct 
control of the Lord Lieutenant, who made all appointments 
and promotions. It was transferred to the Treasury ^d 
consolidated with the English commissariat in 1822. 
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appoiated for receiving, inspecting, Rnd issuing supplies, and 
the procuring this class of people should not he left to chance ; 
thej ought to be appointed at home, trained in the business of 
the department, and promoted in it according to their ability 
and conduct. 

The supplying of troops at home ought to he done as ynuch 
as possible on the same principle as practised on actual service. 

By this means a school for the commissariat staff and all the 
inferior persons belonging to the department would he established^ 
and consequently, even at home, they would learn how they 
should act in the field.” 

These and other excellent suggestions, the result oft^^^eeded. 
much practical experience acquired during a long and 
distinguished service, do not appear to have been acted 
upon ; indeed, it is evident that up to the present day 
their truth has not been fully recognized. 

The medical department of the army liad undergone a Medical de- 

^ partment. 

re-organization in 1773, when the daily pay of surgeons 
wm raised to 6s., the contributions from the soldier for 
attendance discontinued, and the practice which had 
prevailed of buying and selling military surgeoncies 
strictly prohibited.* In 1804 the constitution of the 
medical department was again changed, and established 
by royal warrant upon much the same footing as at 
present, although the emoluments have from time to 
time been increased.f 

* Treasury minute, 6th October 1773. 

f Military surgery and the institutions connected with it, 
form so important an element in the administration of armies, 
that notwithstanding a full sense of his incompetency to do 
justice to a subject so far beyond his pretensions, the author 
has ventured to introduce such imperfect and scanty infor- 
mation as ho has been able to collect ; however valueless this 
may be in itself, it may serve to remind members of the medical 
service of the army, that the history of British military 
surgery, — than which few subjects would prove more in- 
teresting to the profession and to the army — remains to be 
written. 


T> 2 
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In 1808 Mr. Coffin, who’ had in the interim succeeded 
to the charge of the commissariat department in Eng- 
land, made extensive changes, abolished altogether the 
central commissaries and the subordinate staff, and 
reduced the cost of the establishment from 41,000?. to 
17,000?. a year. 

Sir John Moore, in his despatches to Lord Castlereagh 
of 18th October and 24th November 18Q3, quoted by 
Sir Francis Head in his work on The Defences of Great 
Britain,” after reporting that ‘'in no department is there 
any want of zeal, but in some most important ones 
there is much want of experience,” added that “ nothing 
but abundance of money and prompt payment will com- 
pensate when we begin to move for the want of 
experience and ability in our commissariat,” which he 
subsequently describes as “ extremely zealous ^ but quite 
new and inexperienced in the important duties which it 
now falls to their lot to execute.” 

In the following year Colonel Gordon, Military Sec- 
retary to the Duke of York (better known as Sir 
Willoughby Gordon, and afterwards Quartermaster- 
General), was appointed Commissary-in- Chief, with the 
entire charge of the department at home and abroad 
(Ireland and the East Indies excepted),- and now, for the 
first time, a general code of instructions, defining the 
duties of each class of officers, was promulgated. 

The Commissary-in-Chief was intrusted with ample 
powers for the performance of his responsible duties ; his 
instructions were to furnish bread, forage, fuel, and light 
for the troops in barracks, quarters, or cantonments in 
the United Kingdom, to provide for the supply of all 
barrack stores (hitherto the duty of the Barrack-master- 
General), of Quartermaster-Generars stores, and those of 
the Inspector- General of Hospitals ; to collect by means 
of his officers and to compile accurate reports of the 
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resources of tlie country, as well with reference to pro- 
visions as to the means of communication ; to provide 
all such supplies as might be required for the use o/ 
armies abroad, and to exercise a complete control and 
supervision over the commissariat on foreign stations. 

Lastly, he was required to assimilate as much as pos- 
sible the instructions, duties, and accounts of the 
home and foreign commissariat, in order to render the 
officers of the former (hitherto considered local) available 
for service abroad. 

Colonel Gordon at once recognized the necessity of iiis organiza- 
proper regulations for the admission and advancement of department, 
commissariat officers, and accordingly established the 
gradations of rank which exist at present, affixing to 
each grade a relative army rank, a fixed rate of pay, atid 
a prescribed term of service. The most objectionable 
feature of this plan was the necessity for every one en- 
tering as a clerk,* a condition which the Commissioners 
of Inquiry apprehend may prevent persons of sufficient 
education and respectably connected '' from joining the 
service, and which Colonel Gordon himself proposed to 
replace by a probationary service as a ‘‘cadet indeed, 
within two years after the introduction of this constitu- 
tion, Colonel Gordon admitted its imperfection, and 
recommended that a strictly military organization should 
be given to the commissariat; this however the Treasury 
opposed. 


* This objection will not perhaps be intelligible to civilians, 
who are generally little aware of the wide difference between 
a “ clerk ” in the army and the same nominal position in a 
public office ; but military men know how subordinate and 
inferior a status is implied by that title, and it is obviously 
unfair to impose upon an individual the duties and responsi- 
bilities of*an officer, giving him at the same time a rank that 
does not secure him the ordinary respect of a common soldier. 
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A great want of ninifoTmity continued to exist for 
some time in the pay of commissariat oflficers ; Colonel 
Jordon himself drew ll. a day, with military allow- 
ances, and many of the officers received, in addition 
to their Treasury pay, a daily allowance from the War 
Office, and in some cases an additional rate from the 
Colonial Governments ; thus deputy-commissaries-general 
received 505., 305., and 205. a day, according to the 
station at which they served ; and assistants and deputy- 
assistants drew various rates, from IO 5 . to SOs. dailj^ 
Certain ranks not recognized undfer the new constitution 
also continued to exist for some time, such as “principal 
commissaries and “ deputy commissaries.'' 

The commissariat of accounts, though a distinct 
branch, was likewise under the orders of the Commissary- 
in-Chief. It was first established in 1793, and continued 
to exist in a more or less modified form until 1848, when 


Cost ot the 
department. 


Inefficiency of 
the commis- 
sariat formed 


it was incorporated with the general commissariat. 

The annual cost of the establishment under Colonel 
Gordon amounted to 220,000?. f the charge for the com- 
missariat in the Colonies only, in 1809 (and this does not 
include any portion of the establishment in the field) 
amounted to no less than 110,000?., and this at a time 
when our Colonial possessions were far less extensive 
than at present ; the estimate for the foreign commis- 
sariat for 1857-58 amounts only to 36,900?., or less 
than one- third of the charge of fifty years ago. 

Of the utter want of training and organization of the 
commissariat which in the commencement of the Penin- 


^theDuke of sular war was hurriedly collected and despatched to the 
Campaign. army, the Duke of Wellington's despatches afford the 


* This includes half-pay, and applies to a period of war ; 
but the cost of the commissariat during the late Var with 
Bussia did not amount to anything like one-half of that sum. 
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most ample proofs ; the blame for this neglect to provide 
for so essential a branch of the army during war must 
not rest altogether on the Treasury ; the military 
authorities in England seem completely to have over- 
looked the necessity for a commissariat, and it is curious 
to observe that while the Commander-in-Chiefs instruc- 
tions to the Duke of Wellington on his appointment to 
the command of the army in Portugal in 1808, contain 
the most ample details with regard to the composition 
and the capabilities of his general staff, there is not 
even a passing allusion to the commissariat. 

The Duke, however, was no sooner at his post than he His measm^s 
began to apply the full vigor of his great mind and his the de^t^nt* 
extraordinary powers of organization, to create order out 
of the chaotic materials placed at his disposal. It may 
be conceived that on a sudden call for a number of men 
to form a department, there was not much time for pre- 
liminary training, or opportimity of exacting the requi- 
site tests as to capacity, education, or character ; if men 
fit. for their duties were obtained, it was by chance ; 
by the same chance, many, not only incompetent, but too 
often open to even more serious objections, were ad- 
mitted ; and it need not be a matter of surprise that 
men notorious for want of principle in their own country, 
and whose antecedents ought to have rendered their em- 
ployment impossible, should, when placed in a position 
of responsibility at a distance, and intrusted with t&e 
command of money, with very slender checks upon its 
application, have betrayed their trust, and disgraced, not 
only themselves, but the service of which they were un- 
worthy members.^ Some are, indeed, said to have owed 

* Considering the number of officers employed throughout 
the Peninsular war, and the opportunities they possessed of 
misapplying part of the enormous expenditure of that war, the 
cases of peculation were very few ; still they sufficed to attach 
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their appointments to even more questionable motives 
than ofiicial carelessness, and in one instance, a com- 
mission to a superior grade in the commissariat is said 
to have been bestowed in payment of a gambling 
debt 

What the genius of Wellington might have made of 
better materials it would not be difficult to surmise ; as- 
it was, the very best men were new to their Avork, and 
had been for the greater part trained in habits of mind 
and body which did not particularly fit them for their 
2:>ositiGn. In a despatch to Lord Castlereagh, dated from 
Portugal in August 1808, the Duke writes, — have 
His exertions had the greatest difficulty in organizing my cominis- 
effidStservIce sariat for the march, and that department is veiy 
of administra- incompetent ; the department deserves your serious 
attention ; the existence of the arnnj depends upon 
ity yet the people who onanage it are tucajndAe of 
managing anything out of a counting house;'' and 
again in the following year he complains, our commis- 
sariat is very had, but it is new, and will improve I 
hope ; and lie certainly spared no exertion to bring 
about the desired improvements ; discriminating and 
rewarding talent, exposing and punishing misconduct, 
superseding incapacity, and encouraging exertion, he 
Successful. succeeded in making the most of his materials ; and in 
the course of a few years the English commissariat was, 
though far from jierfect, admittedly very sujierior to that 
of the French. 

Napoleon’s Napoleon, during the earlier periods of his caj'cer, had 

compaissanat. f^J^eady made attempts to organize an effective adminis- 
trative corps ; but he seems to liave been beset by 
difficulties; the Directory, in this as in many other 

a stigma to the whole service, the large majority of which 
proved to be men of incorruptible integrity. 
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matters, obstructed military operations by their inju- 
dicious interference, and were ever disposed to provide 
for a friend or to get rid of an enemy by conferring 
upon him a lucrative appointment at a distance from 
home; thus, at one time there were no less than 1,100 
commissaires de guerre with the army, almost all equally 
useless and incompetent. 

Envoyez moi, donc,^^ writes Napoleon from Italy to lie urges that 
the Directory in 1795, “ un ordonnateur habile, dis- should be miii- 
tingu^, lioinme de genie ; je n’ai que des pygindes qui me 
font mourir de faim dans le plus beau pays du monde.^^ 

And in the* following year he urges the necessity of a 
military organization for his commissariat, and after 
pointing out the defects of the existing system, he pro- 
ceeds, — “ Tel est citoyens directeurs, Tinconvenient de la 
loi qui veut que les commissaires des guerres ne soient 
que des agents civils, tandis quil leur faut plus 
de courage et d ’habitudes militaires qu'aux officiers 
memes ; le courage qui leur est necessaire doit etre tout 
moral; il n'est jamais le fruit que de Thabitude des 
dangers ; and he concludes by strongly urging that 
the commissaires de guerre should be taken exclu- 
sively from among military officers who had seen active 
service. 

Without admitting that it is only the habit of en- 
countering danger whicli can create moral courage, there 
can be no doubt that such duties as devolve upon com- 
missariat officers serving with an army in the field 
cannot be efficiently performed by men ignorant of 
military usages ; and that, not only from his being 
accustomed to intercourse with soldiers, but also from 
the peculiar character formed by habits of discipline, — 
the habit of command as weU as subordination, — the 


* Vauchelle, 
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military officer will always have an advantage over 

the civilian as an army administrator. ♦ 

His efforts jg probable that the marshals of Napoleon's 

frustrated by ^ i . i 

the predilection army were unwilling to submit to that control which 

ari^el^^ must always be exercised by an official administrative 
body, and that they found their advantage in a system 
which afforded few checks upon their expenditure. What- 
ever the causes may have been, it is certain that 
Napoleon, with far greater powers than his adversary, 
never succeeded in forming a good commissariat ; that 
money and provisions were irregularly furnished and ill 
accounted for; and to this defect, coupled with the 
national propensity before alluded to, may be attributed 
the wholesale system of pillage and rapine which dis- 
tinguished the French armies wherever they appeared, f 
and incurred for them the bitter hatred of every popu- 
lation among which they were thrown. That this was 
one of the causes contributing to their ultimate expulsion 
from the Peninsula cannot be doubted, and we have here 
another illustration of the vital importance of a well- 
organized administration to military success. 

Reduction and To the last, Napoleon is said to have expressed his 

gradual decay , , . « i . . 

of the English admiration of the commissariat arrangements of the 
commissariat. of Wellington, J and his determination to institute 


* The French Intendance is now recruited exclusively from 
captains in the staff corps. 

f Even the rigid discipline maintained by Marshal Soult, 
who, according to the testimony of his adversaries, forms an 
honorable exception to the heartless rapacity of the French 
Generals in the Peninsula, was unable altogether to repress 
the national predilection for indiscriminate pillage. 

$ ‘‘ It was a trite saying of Marshal Saxe that ^ avec une 
armee il faut commencer avec le ventre;’ and General Foy 
gives it as his opinion that ‘ the subsistence of troops in the 
field is often more difficult than commanding them.’ The 
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a department based upon similar principles, though with 
a military organization ; but Waterloo put a stop to this 
among other of his schemes ; and in the course of a few 
years more the English commissariat had dwindled 
into a small body of Colonial agents and Treasury 
accountants, and the great majority of its members 
were left to idle away the rest of their days on half 
pay, or to seek in other pursuits a more hopeful and 
congenial field for their abilities.* 

Sir Francis Head, in the work above quoted, and 
writing in 1850, thus describes the effect of these 
reductions : — 

“ At the conclusion of the Duke’s campaigns this well- 
organized system of officers and subordinates thoroughly in- 
structed and acquainted with the principle and practice of 
obtaining and of distributing, under severe responsibility, the 
enormous amount of provisions and forage necessary for the 
movement of a combined army, was disbanded, the consequence 
of which was that at the present moment a field commissariat, 
the life blood of every movement in a campaign^ is not in exist- 
ence in the British service.” 

During the latter portion of the Peninsular war the 


Abbe de Pradt, in a pamphlet written towards the close of the 
late war, observes that ‘ a portion of the Duke of Wellington’s 
success was to be attributed to the exertions of his commis- 
sariat in the management of their supplies and financial credit 
which enabled him to wait for the favourable moment of 
action but ho forgot to add that it was under the auspices 
and instructions of this great man (the Duke of Wellington) 
that they had acquired their experience. It never could 
derogate from the glory of Cnesar to know that he had an able 
officer under his orders, who could maintain his army in 
position until his judgment and foresight determined their 
advance.” — Sir Randolph Routh’s Commissariat Field Service, 
page 100. 

* Sir Charles Trevelyan, in a memorandum on the civil 
administration of the army, written in 1855, concludes with 
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duties of the commissariat had been more strictly defined 
and considerably extended, and the three great elements 
of army administration, money, transport, and provisions, 
were placed exclusively under its direction and responsi- 
bility. These arrangements were not distirrbed on the 
restoration of peace, but by degrees various other duties 
were added, until in our Colonies there was hardly a 
branch of the public service in which the officei-s of the 
commissariat were not required, directly or indirectly, to 
take a part. 

No change was made, however, in the constitution of 
the department, and with the exception of a reduction of 
the pay in all ranks (which with great injustice was made 
a retrospective measure), the grades and emoluments of 
the service remained as established by Sir Willoughby 
Gordon 

E-eductions continued to take place ; the establish* 
ments in Great Britain and Ireland were abolished, the 
supply of the troops being conducted under regimental 
contracts or by the Board of Ordnance, and year by 


these words : — The Duke of Wellington found our military 
administrative system at the commencement of the Peninsular 
war in a more imperfect state than it is now, but by a vigorous 
course of practical reform lie raised its reputation so high, 
that on the restoration of peace Baron Dupin was sent by the 
French Government to inquire into the arrangements which 
had proved so productive of military efficiency ; since that we 
have for more than one generation applied ourselves to the 
arts of peace, to the entire neglect of military science, and it 
has now become our turn to learn from the French.” 

* This officer was succeeded in 1812 by Mr. Ilerries (after- 
wards Chancellor of the Exchequer), and in 1816 the office of 
commissary-in-chief was finally abolished, and the department 
placed under ah officer of the Treasury bearing the title of 
Agent of Commissariat Supplies. 
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year the functions and character of the commissariat 
diverged more and more from the original purpose. 

In 1840 Sir Charles Trevelyan was appointed assistant Its revival 
secretary to the Treasury, and assumed the immediate Charles^ 
direction of the commissariat. Under his vigorous admi- 'i'reveiyan. 
nistration fresh vitality was infused into the moribund 
body ; he made liimself acquainted with the services and 
capacities of the officers, regulated appointments and 
promotions, and promulgated a general and intelligible 
code of instructions. The duties of the department were 
now summed up as follows : — 

1. To l aise, keep, imprest, and disburse funds for the Duties, 

service of the Crown in our Colonial possessions. 

2. To provide, by means of contracts or otherwise, to 

keep in store and to issue all provisions, forage, 
fuel, and light for the use of the land forces 
abroad. 

3. To purchase and contract for all supplies and stores 

required to be provided for the use of the several 
departments of the army abroad, and if necessary 
for the naval service also. 

4. To provide all transport by land and inland navi- 

glition, and in the absence of a naval agent to 
engage passages by sea and hire vessels.* 

In addition to these various and extensive duties, and training, 
involving a high degree of pecuniary responsibility, 
intricate accounts, and a large correspondence, the 
officers of the commissariat were charged with various 


* It will be seen that the word commissariat,” bv which 
we commonly understand the duties involved in providing food 
for the army, conveys a very imperfect description of the 
varied and extensive functions of our commissariat depart- 
ment, of which purveying is but one branch, and by no means 
the one requiring the highest qualifications. 
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local duties, most of which were altogether beyond the 
province of their profession; thus they conducted the 
cash and store arrangements of the convict establish- 
ments, were paymasters of pensioners, distributed pre- 
sents to Indian tribes ; acted as naval agents, colonial 
treasurers, ordnance storekeepers, and barrack-masters, 
sometimes as magistrates, and occasionally even as chap- 
lains. 

This certainly was hardly the kind of training required 
to fib commissariat officers for active service with an 
army in the field, but the Treasury may claim the credit 
of having, at a time when military departments were 
allowed to fall into decay, urged the expediency of 
having a reserve of commissariat officers available for 
any emergency that might arise. 

In 18IG a number of commissariat officers, under the 
orders of Sir Randolph Routh, were employed upon an 
unusual and painful, but most important duty. A famine 
fell upon Ireland, and it became the task of the British 
government to endeavour to mitigate by all human 
means the terrible visitation with which it had pleased 
Providence to afflict the land. 

The training, the organization, and the well-^ried in- 
tegrity of the commissariat, pointed to it as a body of 
most useful auxiharies for the emergency. And now 
commenced a series of the most extensive commissariat 
operations that the world had yet witnessed. For a 
time it was attempted to provide the destitute people 
with work, but the calamity was too widely spread to 
admit of such a repiedy, and in the commencement of 
1847 the system of direct relief by the distribution of 
food was adopted. Some idea may be formed of the ex- 
tent of this relief by the fact that during the month of 


* On the Western Coast of Africa. 
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March, and again in, the July following, upwards of three 
millions of men, women, and children were in the daily 
receipt of public rations. Truly might Sir John Burgoyne 
write that ‘‘this enterprise was the grandest attempt 
ever made to grapple with famine over a whole country.'^ 

He might have added “ and the most successful/" 

The author of "'The Irish says, ‘‘ organized Operations, 

armies amounting altogether to some hundreds of 
thousands, had been rationed before, but neither ancient 
nor modem history can furnish a parallel to the fact 
that upwards of three millions of persons were fed 
every day in the neighbourhood of their own homes 
by administrative arrangements, emanating from and 
controlled by one central office/" 

The officers of the commissariat acquitted themselves No disallow- 
by universal consent with the liighest credit, and so cor- lar^e 
rect were they in their pecuniary transactions, that the <iiture. 
accounts of that period, intricate as they necessarily were, 
passed the ordeal of the audit office without a single 
objection or disallowance. f 

We have here another proof of the expediency of re- 
taining at all times a reserve of trained commissariat 
officers, available for any emergency that may arise. 

In his evidence before the Committee on Army and 
Ordnance Expenditure, in 1850, page 491, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan states : — 

“As a necessity may at any time arise for active military Necessity for 
preparations, either at home or abroad, it is very desirable ^^^sariat^ 
that the government should have a small number of commis- as a reserve to 

^ meet emergea- 

* cies. 

* An interesting description of the circumstances connected 
with the measures of relief adopted during the famine ; 
originally published in the Edinburgh Review, January 1848, 
and republished by Longman and Co. 

f See the Report on the Army and Ordnance Expenditure, 
page 1062 of the Appendix. 
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sariat officers at its disposal in this country ready to despatch 
to any quarter where their services might be required ; and it 
must not be forgotten, that the commissariat, although it is as 
necessary for the equipment of a force as the artillery or en- 
gineers, furnishes the only direct means possessed by the 
government of controlling the extra expenditure which swells 
to so large an amount on those occasions.” 

Further rcdiic- And in pages 1043-4 and 1167 {vide Appendix B.) 
tions. more strongly urges the necessity of such a re- 

serve ; but the committee, under the influence probably 
of the clamor for economy then so prevalent, so far 
from yielding to these suggestions, recommended the re- 
duction of the fejv officers still employed in Ireland, and 
virtually the entire abolition of the commissariat as a 
permanent army establishment* This recommendation 
was promptly acted upon, as far as was practicable ; the 
Irish commissariat was abolished, and in the Colonies the 
number of commissariat officers was reduced so low that 
the illness of one individual frequently brought the 
Effect of these service to a standstill. How much further reduction 
S-TakTng been carried had not war intervened, it is 

war. difficult to say ; but when in the beginning of 1854 it was 


♦ The following is the recommendation of the Committee on 
this point : — ‘‘ 1. That there is no necessity whatever for 
creating a commissariat department in Great Britain, and they 
recommend that the officers and establishment in Ireland 
should be immediately withdrawn. 2. That it appears to your 
Committee that it would be desirable to regulate the supply of 
food to the troops on one system throughout the United King- 
dom ; and as that of regimental contract appears by the 
evidence to be most approved, they recommend its adoption. 
After so many years of peace, it appears to your Committee 
that the arrangement of the commissariat department are all 
based upon a state t>f war, which seems to be unnecessary, 
inasmuch as it appears on the highest evidence that no training 
in time of peace will fit a commissary for his duties in the field 
during war"^ 
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found that the army in the East would require a comixAis- 
sariat to supply its wants, and to control the public ex- 
penditure, then the authorities began to feel that they^ 
had acted unwisely in thus depriving the public of the 
most eflScient and least expensive agents for protecting 
its interests ; in other words in economising their means 
of economy. 


But the emergency had to be met, and the Treasury set Exertions of 
to work, resorting to the only means which were now lerb improvise a 
to them. The Colonies were denuded of their co‘mmis- commissariat, 


sariat. From the Mediterranean to the Pacific, from 
Canada to China, every available officer was hurriedly 
summoned to join the army in the East ; the Half-pay 
List was ransacked for its least effete members, and old 
officers who had settled down years before to pass the 
rest of their lives in honorable retirement were suddenly 
required to take the field and to study the new code of 
regulations ; but still the number of working hands fell 
far below the requirements of the occasion, and volunteers 
were sought in the Public Offices in London and in the 
Irish Constabulary Force wliile the subordinate staff, 


* Sir Charles Trevelyan thus describes the position in which 
the Treasury was found on the outbreak of the war : — “ The 
difficulties of tlie Treasury on this essential point were of the 
most embarrassing kind. No commissariat establishment 
existed in Great Britain. The establishment in Ireland had 
been recently abolished at the recommendation of the Select 
Committee on Army Expenditure, notwithstanding the earn- 
est representations of the Treasury that it ought to be main- 
tained as a reserve to meet unexpected emergencies. There 
were none of those subordinate executive departments which 
add so much to the efficiency of continental armies. As soon 
as the expedition had been resolved upon great exertions were 
made to collect as many commissariat officers as possible from 
the* colonies, and the deficiency in their numbers was supplied 
by selecting officers of the Irish constabulary, and gentlemen, 

£ 
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that essential element in army administration, which is 
to the commissariat what non-commissioned officers are 
to the army generally, were got together wherever they 
were to be found — in the police and the custom house, — 
in shops and warehouses, — without time or means of 
testing their capacity or characters, until the head quar- 
ters of the army was glutted with useless, expensive, 
and troublesome civilians, ignorant of their duties, in- 
capable of bearing the effects of climate and exposure, 
and unwilling to submit to the most ordinary laws of 
discipline and subordination ; the cry for economy had 
died away — men and money were voted with lavish 
profusion ; but blood and treasure failed to cement the 
hurried fabric, and once more sad experience proclaimed 
the impossibility of improvising at a moment's notice the 
complicated machinery of military administration.^ 

intelligence of the majo- 
lo overcome the rity of commissariat officers has been sufficiently esta- 
gystem. blished by the testimony of various authorities. The 
regularity and correctness with which they accounted for 
an enormous expenditure, amounting during the late war 
to above twenty millions, in all its intricate details is 
universally admitted, and their strict and scrupulous 
integrityt in their dealings excited the surprise and 


sod the result. 


employed in the public offices in this country, whose ex- 
perience, public character, and trustworthiness appeared to be 
most analogous to the qualifications possessed by the regularly 
trained officers of the department.” 

* A quarter of a ecntury ago Sir William Napier wrote 
as follows : — In the beginning of each war, England has to 
seek in bipod the knowledge necessary to ensure success, 
and, like the fiend's progress towards Eden, her conquering 
course is through chaos, followed by death.” — History of the 
Peninsular War. 

f The Treasury, in the Minute of 22 December 1854, by 
which the commissariat was transferred to the War Office, 
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admiration of a people little used to meet with such 
treatment, and has contributed in no slight degree to 
raise the national character in the opinion of the Eastern 
commercial world; but neither zeal, ability, nor honor 
could counteract the defects of a vicious system and the 
absence of practical experience and professional training. 
Extravagance and waste, mismanagemeni and confu- Waste and 
sion, misery, sickness, and death were the inevitable 
consequences of the want of unity, and the undefined 
nature of the responsibility in the functions of the 
various departments of the army. The commissariat 
was directly dependent for the merest details of its duties 
upon various other branches of the service. The Quar- Want of ^ity 
termaster-General, the Naval Transport Agents, the different de- 
Land. Transport Corps, the military authorities, each andP^’^®*^^' 
all had in turn to be applied to for means and co- 
operation, and each was in a position to evade the duty 
required, and to disclaim its responsibility. 

With a view to remedying these evils and introducing Transferor the 
, -i. • -Ti 1 • • L i- commissariat 

greater unilormity in our military adnunistration, the the War 

commissariat was in 1854? transferred from the Treasury 
to the direction of the War Department ; the manage- 
ment of the land transport, an inseparable branch of the 
commissariat, was removed from its control, and placed 

does only bare justice to the department in the following 
words : — “ The custody of large sums of public money has 
always been found to be full of temptation, and in this case 
the danger is enhanced by the remoteness of the scene, and 
the emergent circumstances under which the service often has 
to be conducted. No money security is taken from the com- 
missariat, because it is considered that no amount tjiat could 
bo required would cover the pecuniary responsibility ; never- 
theless, many years have elapsed since a trained officer of the 
department has been guilty of malversation, and the whole 
body of officers is animated by a spirit of fidelity and economy 
which is of the greatest public value.” 

E 2 
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under the direction of a military officer, with carte 
blanche as to money, men, and material, and in a short 
4ime the number of officers employed in this corps alone 
equalled those of the entire commissariat, while, instead of 
a rabble of Turkish and Crimean peasants, a small army 
of enlisted and drilled soldiers was organized to conduct 
the duties- Ordnance storekeepers were appointed to 
take charge of clothing and camp equipage ; an army 
works corps was formed ; and neither labor nor money 
was spared to provide against the repetition of past 
disasters ; but the crowding events of active warfare 
leave but little room for the consolidation of economical 
and administrative details, and although, as the war pro- 
ceeded, our establishments were placed on a more solid 
footing, and the experience acquired at such a terrible 
cost began to tell, the introduction of the most essential 
element, — a superintending department to control and 
direct all services not of a strictly military nature— was 
not even attempted. Still every day brought its improve- 
ment, and an extension of the war would doubtless have 
suggested yet greater reforms, when peace was unex- 
pectedly concluded, and the country, hanging up the 
sword, was left once more to pursue its peaceful labours, 
to meditate upon the past, and to profit by its lessons. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE BRITISH ARMY AND ITS 
CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION. 

A STANDING army is in the present day admittedly an Relation of 
indispensable part of political institutions, and the means 
of creating and maintaining it becomes a question full of 
interest and importance to all who have their country’s 
welfare at heart. There is, indeed, no branch of the Go- 
vernment involving such serious considerations as that 
connected with the administration of armies ; for while 
the governing power, — be it expressed by the will of 
an irresponsible monarch, or the voice of a free people, — 
is required to organize a force capable of maintaining its 
domestic laws and repelling foreign aggression, it has 
equally to consider the liberties and interests of the 
people, and to consult the capacity of the country to 
bear the drain in men or in money, which the exaction of 
militaiy service necessitates. 

The contribution which a country furnishes towards Proportions 

the maintenance of* its military force may be compared ^ mUitoiy 

to the premiums of insurance, by means of which pru- establishment 
^ \ ^ ^ and revenue to- 

dent men secure themselves against loss ; no one should be observed, 

begrudge to pay a fair per-centage on the value of his 
property in order to ensure it against the various risks 
to which it may be exposed ; but when the rate of pre- 
mium demanded ceases to bear a just proportion to the 
value of the property itself, the risk is not considered 
equal to the sacrifice, and insurance upon such terms 
becomes folly. 
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In like manner, an army ceases to be a benefit to the 
people as soon as its numbers and its cost become dispro- 
^rtionate to the population or the revenues of the 
country. There are, it is true, times and circumstances 
which justify extraordinary sacrifices ; and when free- 
dom, honor, home, and family are threatened with 
danger, all minor considerations must give way : but in 
the usual course of things, the military force should 
maintain its strict proportion with regal'd to the capa- 
cities of the nation, and when it exceeds this, commerce 
and agriculture become paralyzed, productive labour 
becomes scarce and dear, liberty itself is endangered, 
and the just balance between government and people is 
destroyed. 

The actual proportion to be observed depends so mate- 
rially upon the political and geographical position of a 
country, the form of government, the spirit and the habits 
of the people, and many other circumstances, that it is not 
possible to lay down fixed rules admitting of general ap- 
plication to the widely differing conditions of the various 
political societies throughout the world. Adam Smith 
states, that not more than one-hundredth part of the popu- 
lation of any civilized country can be employed as soldiers 
without ruin to the nation which pays the expense of 
their service,^ and the extent of military establishments 
maintained throughout the states of Europe, with refer- 
ence to their population and revenue, will serve to afford 
a tolerably accurate criterion of the measure of liberty 
nnd prosperity enjoyed by them. 

The following Table, compiled from different sources, 
though probably not entirely exact, is sufficiently correct 
to r^resent a fair average of the proportion between 
eoldiers and inhabitants, and between rcwenue and mili- 
t«ay expenditurfe, in the principal eountries of Europe. 


* « Wealth of Nations,” Book r., Chapter 1. 




io serve as soldiers must seriously interfere with the formation of industrious and settled habits. 
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It will thus be seen tliat notwithstanding the extent 
of our colonial empire, from which but a very trifling 
mimber of recruits is drawn, while it absorbs a very con- 
siderable portion of the army, the ratio of soldiers to 
inhabitants is smaller in England than in any otlier state 
in Europe, and that the cost of our military establish- 
ments in proportion to the revenue falls considerably 
below that of all continental armies. 

But it is not alone in this respect that our insular 
position and the spirit of our institutions enables us to 
present a favourable contrast with continental states ; 
the means by which our armies are raised are perfectly 
free from injustice or oppression ; while elsewhere, mili- 
tary service is compulsory upon all citizens, with excep- 
tion of a few^ privileged classes and those who exempt 
themselves from personal service* by the purchase of a 
substitute, our army is recruited exclusively by volun- 
teers, who, of their own free will, enter the ranks and 
receive the fair market price of wages for their services. 
In this respect we stand alone, and afford a salutary 
example to the rest of Europe. 

There can be no doubt that conscription is a most 
powerful engine in the hands of a government, enabling 
it not only to command at all times a large and a cheap 
army, but to train the whole nation to the use of arms, 
creating thus a reserve, which, upon any emergency, 
may be made available for greatly and efficaciously 
increasing the military force. 

On the other liand, conscription is a law wliicli cannot 
be justified on principles of justice or of political eco- 


The sacrifices made in order to purchase exemption are 
not among the least of the evils of conscription ; sums ranging 
from d50 to £\^0 are frequently raised among the different 
members of families of very moderate means to procure sub- 
stitutes. 
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nomy ; not only is it a power capable of being turned to 
the destruction of national liberty, and at all times 
opposed to individual jfreedom,^ but it exercises an inju- 
rious effect upon the industry of the people ; labor, like 
water, will find its level, and the gain to the army is 
met by a corresponding loss to other classes; every 
individual forcibly withdrawn from agricultural or 
other industrial pursuits is so much abstracted from the 
national wealth, and the facility of raising a large army 
at a comparatively small cost, must further have the 
effect of fostering a bellicose spirit in the government, 
which cannot fail to act injuriously upon the prosperity 
of a nation, and shake the stability of its commerce and 
credit. 

Conscription has never formed a part of the law of Not tolerated 
England; and is, indeed, so thorouglily opposed to all ^ 
our notions, that it may safely be asserted that it never 
could, under any circumstances, take root in this coun- 
try ; indeed, there is little inducement for any English 
Government to wish to resort to such a system, since, for 
ordinary purposes, the existing machinery suflBces to 
furnish the means of recruiting our armies ; and should 
an emergency arise, calling for greater sacrifices, we have 


^ The conscription, which is an institution of the most 
democratic kind, as it subjects all citizens to the same obliga- 
tion, injures in a high degree personal liberty, inasmuch as it 
prevents a man from following the profession to which he de- 
sires to devote himself, and forces him to sacrifice to the trade 
of arms the best years of his youth.” — Works of Louis Napo- 
leon, vol. ii. Edition of 1855. 

It may be doubted whether an institution can be called 
democratic which presses heavily on the poor, but enables the 
rich man to escape its influence by a trifling pecuniary sacri- 
fice. As to its effects upon personal liberty there can be but 
one opinion. 
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the experience of the past to justify us in the confidence 
that, for the defence of our 'country and liberties, no 
compulsory means would be required to call the entire 
nation to arms. 

It is true that, up to a comparatively recent period, the 
practice of impressment prevailed as a means of recruiting 
for the navy, and to some extent also for the army,* and 
that under this system many cruel and oppressive pro- 
ceedings took place. Impressment was, indeed, a kind 
of capricious conscription, without any of its redeeming 
features ; but the force of public opinion, and a more just 
appreciation of the individual rights of the people, has 
removed this reproach, and the improved discipline of 
both army and navy, even under a criminal code much 
relaxed in its severity, proves the superiority of volun- 
tary over compulsory labour. 

The body-guards attached to the person of the sove- 
reign were the first ‘^regular’' troops in England; and 
though no existing corps can trace its direct pedigree 
beyond Charles the Second's reign, — the Yeomen of the 
Guard and the Gentlemen Pensioners,! established during 
the reign of Richard the Third and Henry the iSghth, 
actually formed the foundation of our standing army, 
in as far as they were the first permanent stipendiary 


* As late as the commencement of the present century, all 
‘^rogues, vagrants, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars,*’ (t^rms 
to which those interested might give a very wide and general 
application,) were, under an Act of Parliament of 1 799, liaWe 
to be seized and drafted in the army. Balloting for the miKtia 
too is a species of conscription ; but although still the law of the 
land it is not, nor has it been for many years past, enforced. 

t The appointmients in these corps were saleable ; and to 
them we may probably trace the institution of purchase,” as 
now existing in the army. 
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troops governed under special and exceptional laws, and 
owing an extra national allegiance to the person of 
the sovereign • their numbers were too small, and their, 
cost too trifling, to afford grounds for api^rehension or 
complaint, which the employment of a larger permanent 
military force would have justified in a period when 
it was found sufficient to raise troops for the prosecution 
of war, and to disband them after their services were no 
longer required ; but the right of tlie sovereign to raise 
and keep up a permanent military force, and to require 
the» nation to maintain it, having thus been admitted, it 
was not long before the extension of the principle aroused 
the public jealousy. The precedent once established, 
however, it was found no easy matter to limit the power 
of the crown in so easential a privilege ; and it was not 
until the reign of William the Third that the Parliament 
succeeded in securing to itself the control of the military 
force, and in imposing those restrictions which, known as The Mutiny 
the Miitiny Act, effectually guard the national liberties, 
and prevent the army from becoming the instrument of 
either anarchy or despotism. 

'Ae main obiect and principle of this statute is to Its object and 
^ . pnnciple, 

render the existence of a standing army dependent upon 

the will of the people as expressed by Parliament ; and 
its very first clause accordingly declares it to he illegal 
to raise or keep up a military force without the con- 
sent of the legislature. The Act fixes the precise 
number of troops to be maintained for one year, which 
number cannot be exceeded without a special vote ; it 
authorizes and defines the penal code to be established 
for the trial of military offences, affixing to each crime its 
limited punishment ; it regulates the laws of recruiting 
and enlistment, and enters into lli6 various details con- 
nected with the position of the soldier towards the state 
— always with a view to -prevent the possibility of the 
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military element infringing the civil laws of the country 
and the rights of individuals. 

Butj while means are thus adopted to restrain the 
power of the army the prerogative of the crown is not 
the less respected ; and the Act annually confers upon 
the sovereign the right to convoke courts-martial, and to 
promulgate the articles of war.” These clauses, in point 
of fact, confer upon the sovereign the legal poiver of 
exercising tlie supreme command of the army, as the 
royal prerogative in itself confers the abstract right ; and 
this admission of the royal supremacy over the military 
force, as by law established^ is strengthened by the oath 
which every soldier is required to take, and which places 
him, during the period of his legal military service, under 
the unconditional obligation of fidelity and allegiance to 
the person of the sovereign* 

We live under so happy a rule, and have been so long 
accustomed to the admirable discipline of our army, and 
to its habitual respect for the civil laws of the land, that 
any seriously expressed apprehension of its becoming an 
engine of danger to the people would be scouted as an 
absurdity ; and yet, when it is considered what an im- 
mense power a large body of armed and disciplined men 
must possess, and how circumstances might arise to 
admit of its misapplication, we cannot but feel the 
necessity for that jealous guarding against possibilities 
which our legislature displays in its laws relating to the 
army, and admire the statutes which, while they allow 
the fullest development to the legal powers of the militaiy 
force, afford, at the same time, every security for the 
interests and the liberties of the people. 

The supreme command of the army, then, is vested in 
the crown ; but as ‘‘ the sovereign can do no wrong,” the 
introduction of an intermediate agency becomes necessary 
as the organ of responsibility. 
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The Secretary of State for War is the Minister respoTi- The Secretary 
sihle to the country for the efficient maintenance of the 
military establishments, and the due appropriation of the 
supplies voted by Parliament ; he exercises, in person or 
through his agents, the immediate direction of the admi- 
nistrative duties of the army at home and abroad, and 
although, as not holding a military position, he does not 
interfere in the details of military command. Parliament 
holds him responsible for the efficiency of the army and 
the conduct of warlike operations. 

Up to the commencement of the Russian war the Inconyeniences 

Secretary of State for the Colonies was charged with the 

political and civil administration of the army, and the independent 
^ ^ ^ ^ . . departments 

various branches of the military service were directed connected ^ith 

by a number of distinct and independent departments 
which rendered unity and promptness of action ex- 
tremely difficult, and tended to break the chain of 
official responsibility. Thus the Commander-in-Chief ’s 
functions were purely military, and extended to cavalry 
and infantry only ; the Master-General of the Ordnance 
superintended and commanded the artillery and engineer 
services; the Secretary-at-War conducted the finance ; 
and the Treasury had charge of the commissariat. 

The inconvenience of carrying on a war at a distance Consolidation 
from home by means of so complicated and disjointed a 
machine soon made itself evident, and a consolidation 
of departments under a responsible Minister was one of 
the happiest results of the late war ; the Colonial Secre- 
tary now resigned his connexion with the army, the 
office of Master-General was abolished, and the Ordnance 
Corps were placed under the Qommander-in-Chief; the 
ancient office of Secretary-at-War was absorbed in the 
new institutions, and the Commissariat was placed under 
the direction of the War Department, 
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Organization 
of the War 
Department. 


Under-Secre- 
taries of State. 


Assistant 
Under-Secre- 
tary of State. 
Secretary for 
Military Cor- 
respondence. 
Private Secre- 
taries. 

Division of 
duties. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

The principal officers of the Ministry of War, under 
*the Secretary of State, are, — 

The two Under-Secretaries of State ; 

The Assistant Under-Secretary; 

The Secretary for Military Correspondence. 

Among these the responsibility of the different branches 
of the War Department is distributed. 

Of the Under-Secretaries one is a ministerial officer, 
and represents the War Department in the House of 
Commons his term of office is accordingly liable to 
cease on a change of ministry; the other 'Under-Secretary 
holds a permanent appointment, in order that political 
changes should not affect the ordinary routine of office 
business, and that the information of the department 
may be gathered up into a centre capable of supplying 
successive ministries with comprehensive statements of 
the system and condition of the business. The salaries 
of the Under-Secretaries are 2,000Z. and 1,500Z. a year. 

The Assistant Under-Secretary of State and the Secre- 
tary for Military Correspondence hold permanent offices, 
with salaries of 1,500?. and 1,000?. a year respectively. 

The Secretary and Under-Secretaries of State have 
each a private secretary attached to them. 

The War Office is divided into seventeen branches or 
departments, each of which is under the immediate 
charge of a Director or other superior officer, responsible 
to one of the Secretaries. 

♦ Were the Minister of War to be a commoner, the minis- 
terial Under- Secretary of State would probably be selected 
from the members of the House of Peers, in order that the 
Department might be represented in both Houses. 

Since the above was written, this case has actually oc- 
curred ; the Minister is a commoner, and the Under- Secretary 
a Peer. 
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These branches are as follow : — 


Branch. 


Duties. 


1 Military Correspon - 
dence. 


Correspondence of a political and 
confidential character, and busi- 
ness relating to military and 
professional subjects ; appoint- 
ments, promotions, honors, and 
decorations, and distribution of 
forces and armaments. 


2. The Chief Clerk's 
Branch, 


Business, correspondence, and ap- 
pointments connected with the 
militia, yeomanry, and volunteer 
corps, and preparation of par- 
liamentary returns. 


3. The Assistant Chief 
Clerks Branch, 


Non-effective services of every 
description • and business con- 
nected with discharges, deser- 
tions, passages, billets, the 
Mutiny Act, registry, and cus- 
tody of public documents, &c. 


4. The Estimate Branch 


Preparation of army estimates 
and supervision of application 
of parliamentary grants. 


5. Fortification Branch - 


Fortifications and defences at 
home and abroad, engineer and 
barrack expenditure, estimates, 
for these services, plans, sur- 
veys, &c. 


6. Artillery Branch 


Matters connected with field and 
garrison armaments. 


7. Army Medical - 


- Direction of the medical staff at 
home and abroad ; appointments 
and promotions, hospital ar- 
rangements, &c. 
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Branch. 

Duties. 

8. Pensioners^ Branch - 

Organization, equipment, and pay- 
ment of pensioners, with cor- 
respondence, accounts, and 
registry relating to the sub- 
ject. 

9, ChaplairHs Branch - ! 

Business connected with mili- 
tary chaplains at home and 
abroad. 

10. Military Schools 

Supervision of military schools, 
libraries, and army education 
generally ; inventions and sci- 
entific subjects, and military 
manufacturing branches. 

11. Stores and Clothing 
Branch. 

Issues and custody of military 
stores, examining accounts of 
military and barrack stores, am* 
munition, arms, accoutrements, 
and preparation of returns on 
these subjects, supply of regi- 
mental clothing and neces- 
saries, and accounts relating 
thereto. 

12. Contracts Branch - 

Inviting and accepting tenders for 
army services and correspond- 
ence connected with this sub- 
ject. 

13. Commissariat Branch 

Direction of Commissariat Staff, 
preparation of Commissariat 
estimates, and examination of 
Commissariat store accounts ; 
also the furnishing of sup- 
plies for the Commissariat 
abroad. 
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Branch. Duties. 


14. Accountant- G eneraV s Preparation of accounts for parlia- 

Ihranch, ment, book-keeping of receipts 

and expenditure, examination 
and allowance of commissariat 
cash accounts abroad, and of all 
military payments, except regi- 
mental subsistence, travelling 
allowances, salaries of War De- 
partment, examination of regi- 
mental clothing and contingent 
accounts, and of all claims under 
contract for engineer works and 
repairs, and for supplies of 
stores, clothing, forage, fuel, and 
light, ike., also all matters con- 
nected with rents of buildings 
and allowances in lieu of public 
quarters. 

15. Assistant Accountant- Examination of regimental ac- 

GeneraVs Branch, counts, and accounts relating to 

pensioners, the medical staff, 
military savings’ banks, regi- 
mental pay lists, and army 
agents, staff pay lists, and cor- 
. respondence connected with 

these subjects. 

• 

16. Legal Branch - - Legal business connected with the 

War Department. 

17. Topographical Ordnance surveys, maps, plans, &c. 

Branch. 

Each branch is under the immediate direction of a 
superior officer with a salary ranging from 600Z. to 1,500?. 
a year, and is again subdivided into “ divisions/' under the 
charge of clerks. 

The number of clerks on the establishment for the Clerks, 
current year is 344 ; they. are classed as follows, their 


F 
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Their salaries. 


Temporary 

clerks. 

Messengers. 

Charge of War 
Department. 

Commander- 

in-Chief. 


His duties. 


salaries rising by annual increase 

from the rainimuiri to 

the maximum rates : — 

13 Clerks,! 1 

1 1st Section J 

£ £ 

- 670 to 800 

33 „ 

f 1st Class, 

\ 2d Section i 

- o20 „ 650 

80 „ 

2d Class - 

- 315 500 

218 „ 

3d Class 

- 100 „ 300 

Total 344 




When a pressure of business occurs temporary clerks 
are employed in addition to the re^mlar establislnnent ; 
of these there are at present 132, with salaries averaging 
110?. a year. 

Lastly, there are 45 office-keepers and messengers, with 
salanes varying from 90?. to 200?. a year. 

The total annual charge for the Department of the 
Secretary of State for War, including servants' wages 
and contingencies, amounts to 161,000?. 

OFFICE OF THE CTOIMANDER-IN-CHiEF. 

The purely military duties connected with the admi- 
nistration of the army are placed under the direction of 
the General Commanding-in-Chief," who is nominated 
by, and responsible to, the Crown, for the discipline and 
efficiency of the service, the conduct and ca])acity of 
general and other commanding officers, and the interior 
economy and organization of the army. 

He appoints to regimental commissions, and sulnnits 
the lists of officers for promotion to the Sovereign, after 
which they are inserted in the Gazette " by the Secretary 
of State. He appoints likewise to the staff, but' obtains 
the concurrence of the Secretary of State in all appoint- 
ments of superior rank. It is also to be understood that 
the selection of officers for the command in chief of 
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expeditionary forces is made by the Cabinet alone. He 
decides upon questions relating to the exchange and 
the retirement of officers; approves and confirms the 
findings of General Courts-martial ; receives the reports 
of General Officers at home and abroad, and issues all 
regulations referring to the exercises, the arms, the dress, 
and other details of the interior economy of regiments * 

The office of the General Commanding- in-Chief is Horse Guards, 
called “ the Horse Guards/' and the military staff 
attached to it is as follows : — 


t One Military Secretary, 
with three Civil Assistants 
and 21 Clerks - - - 


} 


t One Ailjntant General, ^ 


with four Military Staff Offi- 
cers and 22 Clerks 


I 


f One Qaartermaster Gen- f 
eval, with tliree Military Staff 
Officers and 12 Clerks “ " ( 

t One Deputy Adjutant 1 
General of Artillery, with I 
two Military Staff Officers - \ 
f One Deputy Adjutant 
General of Engineers, with 
one Military Assistant 




Principal Duties. 

Promotions, Exchanges,. 
Retirements, &c. 

Discipline, Promulga- 
tion of Orders, Leave 
of Absence, Reports, 
Clothing, &c. 

Movements and Quar- 
ters of Troops, Routes, 
Embarkations, En- 
campments, Surveys. 

Staff Duties connected 
with their respective 
Corps. 


^ The relative positions of the Minister for War and the 
Comma nder-in-Chief are not, perhaps, as clearly defined as is 
desirable for the efficient working of these two important de- 
partments, and it is probable that some changes will require to 
bo made in order to bring them into more complete harmony. 

t These officers, as likewise their military assistants, draw 
their regimental pay, half pay, or unattached pay, in addition 
to their staff pay. 
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Cost of the 
central admi- 
nistration of 


The entire annual cost of the central administration of 
the army’*' is as follows : — 

Dej)artment of the Secretary 
of State for War, inclusive 
of Messengers, servants, and 

Contingencies - - <3C161,013 

Coinmander-in-Chief s Office, 

Military Staff - - i?15,2G2 

Civil Employes, including 
Servants and Contin- 
gencies - - - - 17,389 

32,651 


Total .... ^193,664t 


* Exclusive of regimental emoluments drawn hy military 
officers employed upon the establishment. 

f The absorption into one central ministerial office of the 
several departments among which, up to 1854, the administra- 
tion of the army was divided, was not effected without some 
increase of expense ; but the new establishment was formed 
luring a period of extraordinary pressure, and it cannot be 
loubted that many modifications and changes involving reduc- 
tion of expenditure will, in course of time, suggest themselves, 
md perhaps bring the cost of the War Office to little more than 
it amounted to under the old clumsy system. The charges 
[’or the different military departments in 1851-52 were as 
[“ollows : — 


Office of the commander- in-chief 

-£17,012 

99 

of adjutant-general - 

- 12,197 

99 

of quartermaster-general 

- 5,961 

99 

of secretary at war - 

- 53,579 

99 

of Ordnance - - . 

- 75,950 

99 

of Commissariat Brandi Treasury 

- ,5,000 

£ 169,699 


The increase of the present establishment would thus appear 
0 amount to about 24,000/. a year. If we take into account 
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Being about 1 f per cent, on the amount of the Annual Fer-cestage. 
Army Estimates.* 

The department of the Secretary of State for War may rfemarka. 
be considered to be still in a state of transition ; in con- 
solidating the different branches of the public service, 
among which the administration of the army was, until 
a few years ago, divided, so many difficulties had to be 
overcome, — so many conflicting interests to be reconciled? 
that although the great object of bringing the whole 


the reductions effected in the Colonial and Audit Office by the 
transfer to the War Office of that portion of their establish- 
ments employed in military business, the excess of the present 
over the former War Office expenditure will be considerably 
reduced. 

♦ A comparison with the expenses of the War Ministry in 
Paris may not be out of place here : — 

The War Office is presided over as with us, by a minister of 
war, who, being a general officer however, exercises conjointly 
with his ministerial duties the actual command of the army. 
Considering the strength of the French army, the establishment 
which conducts its supreme administration is very moderate, 
consisting as it does of only 530 employes of all ranks ; these 
are classed as directors, chief clerks, and clerks. The salary 
of the Minister of War is 5,200/. a year ; that of the Directors 
about 800/. ; the superior clerks from 250/, to 500/. ; other 
clerks from 60/. to 200/. Military officers when employed at 
the War Office receive only the ordinary pay of their army 
rank. The total cost of the French War Department, which 
comprises the government of Algeria and the direction of the 
gendarmerie', does not amount to 100,000/. a year, inclusive 
of servants’ wages and incidental office expenses, or about 
three-fourths per cent, on the total army expenditure. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that the French army, though so* 
much larger than our own, is not scattered over the globe, 
and that many of the duties which in England devolve upon 
the War Office are in France performed by the Officers of the 
Intendance, who, in each military territorial division, act as 
the direct representatives of the minister of war. 
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army under the direct control of one responsible Minister 
has been attained, it need not be a matter of surprise that 
some of the office arrangements are yet immature, and that 
a complete harmony of action does not yet exist among 
the various subordinate departments ; but the tendency 
of all measures emanating from the War Office is so 
obviously in the direction of further centralization, that 
the creation of a War Ministry will doubtless be found 
to resulfc in great advantage both to the efficiency of the 
military establishments and to public economy. 
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CHAPTER IL 

ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE ARMY. 

Geneiial and Staff Officers. 

Vauchelle says: “Pouradministrer, comme pour com- A knowledge 
mander une armde, il faut avant tout savoir comment 
‘‘ elle est faite-/' that the administration, like the command necessary 
of an army, requires above all a knowledge of its com- tion. 
position. It will be the object of this and the two suc- 
ceeding chapters to present a sketch of the military force, 
showing its component parts ; the means by which they 
are organized and formed into n whole ; and the hierar- 
chical chain which extends from the highest to the lowest 
ranks, and while conferring upon each individual his 
peculiar duties and powers, produces and maintains that 
subordination and order which, under the name of dis- 
cipline, gives cohesion, vitality, and strengtli to the entire 
body, and adds to its material force an irresistible moral 
influence. 

The Due de Rohan has defined discipline as ^‘habitual Discipline, 

“ obedience to lawful command reduced to a science, and 
enabling every man to know and to do his duty, 

“ whether by the orders of a superior, or by the force of 
circumstances.” The Duke of Wellington gave much 
the same definition in more concise terms when he 
described discipline as the art of “ knowing one^s duty 
“ and doing it.” To produce the highest possible degree its objects, 
of discipline is the first object of a well constituted arm^^, 
and the entire machinery of military organization in all 
its details is constructed with a view to this end. Thus 
each individual forming a portion of the arijfiy, no matter 
how low or how lugh, has a certain defined rank, duty, 
and responsibility, which he cannot evade or exceed, and 
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and results. 


Gradations of 
military rank. 


General 

officers, 


he yields the same implicit obedience to those placed 
above him as he exacts from those who are under his 
Command. This habit of obedience, called subordination, 
could alone enable the will of one individual to give an 
immediate and united impulse to the energies of thou- 
sands, and a commander to carry out his plans with 
mathematical precision and regularity. 

The gradations of rank, by means of which military 
discipline is maintained and military command exercised, 
are less an artificial institution than the natm’al growth 
of order and method ; and it is not a little curious to 
remark how few changes these have undergone from the 
time that the Greeks and the Romans first reduced war to 
a science, down to the present day f while in our service 
almost every military grade now existing may be found 
in the records of our earliest military organization. 

The agents through whose means military command is 
exercised and enforced may be classed as follows : — 
General officers. 

Staff officers. 

Regimental officers. 

Non-commissioned officers. 

The two former classes comprise what is called the 
General Staff of the Army, and will form the subject of 
the present chapter. 


General Officers. 

This rank is composed of generals, lieutenant-generals, 
and major-generals.’}' The highest rank in the army, 


* See Guichard’s Meinoires Militaires,” and compare the 
ancient and modern words of command. 

f The rank of brigadier-general is occasionally conferred 
upon colonels when placed in command of a brigade or other 
superior duty in the field. It is, however, a local and tem- 
porary rank only. 
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that of Field-Marshal, cannot be looked upon sxs a grade 
of military rank, but rather as a distinguished honor 
conferred upon royal pei’sonages, and general officers who* 
have rendered eminent services. 

On active service, the command of an army or corps their rank 
d'armee is usually conferred upon generals, that of divi- 
sions upon lieutenant-generals, and that of brigades upon 
maj or-generals. 

General officers are also placed in command of military 
districts, camps of instruction, and garrisons and for- 
tresses ; they are responsible for the efficiency and the and duties, 
discipline of all troops under their orders, and the secu- 
rity of the posts entrusted to them ; they correspond 
directly with the Commander-in-Chief, and are required 
to make themselves intimately acquainted with the geo- 
graphy, the resources, and the local features of their 
respective commands ; they inspect and review the forces, 
furnishing half-yearly confidential reports upon the quali- 
fications and acquirements of commanding and other 
regimental officers, and the state of discipline, interior 
economy and general condition of each corps serving 
within the command. In some cases general officers 

combine with their military command the civil govern- Civil govern- 

. ments held by 

ment of a foreign possession or colony ; but more com- general officers. 

monly they exercise no civil functions, but are, on the 
contrary, under the jurisdiction of the civil governor, 
who cannot, however, interfere in the details of military 
duties ; this is but in accordance wdth the spirit of our 
institutions, which everywhere assert the supremacy of 
the civil laws. In the event of war or insurrection, how- 
ever, martial law (which is a virtual abdication of civil 
government) is proclaimed, and the commander of the Martial law. 
military force then acts independently of the civil 
power. 

The establishment of general officers of guards, cavahy. 
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Establishment 
of general 
oflBcers. 


Numbers ac- 
tively em- 
ployed. 


Reserve. 


Organization n 
of the staff. ^ 


and infantry of the line, is fixed by Royal Warrant of 
6th Oct. 1854*, at the following numbers: — 

50 generals, 

70 lieutenant-generals, 

114 major-generals. 

Total 234 * 

Of this number forty- two f are actively employed on 
the staff of the army, either in command of districts or 
camps of instruction in the United Kingdom, on the 
head-quarter staff, or in the Colonies. 

The remaining number form a reserve, from which 
vacancies are filled or sudden demands supplied ; but as 
158 officers out of the 234 are above sixty-five years 
of age, the actual number available for active service is 
probably very limited. X 

Staff Officers. 

The staff of our army is organized ^on a different sys- 
tem from that of any of the continental states. In most 
foreign armies the staff is formed on the regimental 
principle with the ordinary grades of military rank ; 
every staff officer is required to undergo a prescribed 


* The establishment of the Ordnance Corps is fixed as fol- 
lows by the Royal Warrant of November 1854 : — 


Generals 

Artillery. 

- 6 

Eugineers. 

3 

Total. 

9 

Lieutenant-generals 

- 10 

5 

15 

Major-generals 

- 16 

8 

24 


32 

16 

48 


•f Exclusive of those employed in the East Indies, who arc 
taken on the strength of the Company’s service. 

J In the French service, the effective and non-effective list 
of all ranks is kept distinct ; and it would appear very desirable 
to introduce a similar system into our service. 
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course of study,* and to pass a certain period of service 
with each arm, in order to acquire a practical knowledge 
of the duties of cavalry, infantry, and artillery ; having 
completed this, the successful candidate is appointed to the 
staff corps, where he rises through the different grades, the 
subalterns serving as aides-de-camp, and the captains and 
field officers filling the higher staff employments. 

Hitherto with us, regimental officers have been selected Recent mea- 
for staff appointments, without any peculiar qualification ^ 
being exacted, and without being struck off the strength 
of the regiment to which they belong ; but a recent regu- 
lation tends in the direction of the continental systems, 
and cannot fail to prove of the greatest benefit to the 
service ; under this arrangement, the senior department 
of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst has been con- 
verted into a stfiff school, to which 30 officers of the 
army, of not less than three years' standing, will be ad- 
mitted by competitive examination, conducted by the 
Military Council of Education ; after a two years' course 
of study, comprising the higher branches of mathematics, 
fortification, gunnery, reconnaissance, military drawing, 
foreign languages, military history, geography, and admi- 
nistration, the most successful competitors will be recom- 
mended for staff employment. Before being appointed to Qualifications 
the staff, however, every officer is further required to serve officers, 
for six months with each arm to which he did not pre- 
viously belong, after which he is eligible for staff employ-< 
ment as vacancies occur, and enters upon his duties with 
at least six years' experience, and with the prestige and 
benefit of superior acquirements and practical knowledge.f 


* “ Tout metier doit etre appris ; e’est un axiom ; et Tofficier 
de I’etat major loin d’etre, affranchi de la regie commune y cst 
plus qu’aucun autre soumis.” — Odier, Cours d’etudes sur Tj^d- 
ministration Militaire. 

f See the chapter on Educational Establishments. 
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Constitution of 
the staff. 


These regulations are so great an improvement, and 
afford such strong encouragement to the more deserving 
officers of the army, that the question of forming a dis* 
tinct staff corps on the model of the continental corps 
d'dtat major may safely be left to time. 

Our staff as at present constituted is formed of the 
following classes : — 

rChiefof the Staff. 

1. General staff J Adjutant-general. 

j Quarter-master general. 

(^Brigade Major. 

2. Personal staff | “““"7 

t Aide-de-camp. 

^ Commandant. 

3. Garrison staff < Town or fort major. 

VTown or fort adjutant. 

1. General Staff. 

Chief of the Staff. 

This important office was first introduced into the 
British army during the late Bussian war with a view 
to the concentration of business at military head-quart ex'S; 
but as, at present, it exists only during a period of war 
it can scarcely be classed among the established staff 
appointments. In the Irench, and other foreign aimiies 
in which the staff is a distinct scientific corps oi'ganized 
upon regimental principles, the chef de Vetat major occu- 
pies the position and bears tlie responsibility of a com- 
manding officer with regard to his own corps, while at 
the same time acting as the mouthpiece of the general in 
chief command. With us, where the staff is composed of 
several distinct and independent bodies, derived from 
different sources, the power and duties of the chief of the 
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staff must depend more upon the disposition of the general 
commanding than upon the regulations laid down for 
his guidance. While an adjutant, or quartermaster-generaj, 
act independently of each other and of the chief of the 
staff, the presence of the latter, instead of centralizing, 
must complicate, business and responsibilitj’' ; but if, as is 
now the case at the head-quarters of the army in India, 
the chief of the staff is actually, as his title implies, the 
responsible agent for the execution of the orders of his 
general, and the immediate commandant of all military 
departments acting with the army to which he is attached, 
then he forms a powerful and valuable link in the chain 
of military responsibilitjq and must most materially 
relieve the officer in supreme command from many duties 
of detail and direct supervision. 

Ad jvitant'OeneraL 

The office of Adiutant-General is one of considerable Position and^ 

1 j duties of Adji 

antiquity, although the title is of comparatively recent tant-GeneraJ, 
date. In the commencement of the 16th century we 
already find serjeant-majors"' on the staff of the army,* 
cliarged with the promulgation of the orders of the 
General and the maintenance of discipline ; and from 
that date downwards we find the office gradually rising 
in importance. It is now one of the most distinguished 
posts in the army ; the adjutant-general being on the 
personal staff of the .Sovereign, and performing functions, 
of the most important nature in the military administra- 
tion of the army. 

The adjutant-general is the channel of communication 
between general and commanding officers and the com- 


* The duties of this officer are to be found in full detail in 
the Ilarleian collection of manuscripts, under the head of 
‘‘ The Order of a Campc or Army Eoyall.” 
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and his staff. 


Numbers. 


Staff officers 
retained on 
foll'pay or 
half-pay. 


niander-in-cliief on all matters relating to the discipline 
of the army in aU its branches, of which he represents 
the supreme police. He is charged with the direction of 
the recruiting, the exercises, the clothing, the arming, and 
the equipment of troops ; he promulgates the orders of the 
commander in-chief, as well as military warrants and 
regulations, and corresponds upon all questions con- 
nected wdtli enlistment and discharge of soldiers, the 
appointment of staff officers^ and leave of absence. The 
confidential reports which general officers in command 
of districts or other military divisions are required 
to furnish as to the state and condition of all corps 
within their jurisdiction, are also addressed to the 
adj utant-general. 

Deputy and assistant adjutants-general are stationed 
in the principal military commands at home and abroad, 
and stand in tlie same relation to the generals in command 
as the adjutant-general does to the commander-in-chief. 
The number of officers employed in the adjutaiit-generars 
department is at present 36, viz. : — 

1 adjutant-general, 

9 deputy adjutants general, 

22 assistant adjutants-general, 

4 deputy-assistant adjutants-general. 

But these numbers necessarily vary with circumstances. 

Officers appointed to the general staff of the army may 
continue to be ])orne upon the strength of their regi- 
ments wliile under the rank of field officers, and draw 
their regimental pay accordingly in addition to their 
staff pay. If above the rank of captain, Ijowever, they 
cannot continue in their regiments, but exchange upon » 
half-pay or unattached pay. 
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Quarter master-GeiieraVs Department* 

This, too, is an office of considerable antiquity, and was Origin of office 
probably copied in modern armies from the mensores ''^asteT-general. 
of the Romans, who were charged with all arrangements 
connected with the encampment of troops. In our own 
army we find quartermasters-general in the early part 
of Queen Elizabeth s reign ; tliey are also called chief 
harbingers,'' and were not, until a comparatively recent 
period, invested with military command; their duties 
having been altogether of a civil nature, such as the 
selection of ground for camps, the allotment of quarters 
and billets, and the superintendence of the pitching of 
tents. They were also charged with the maintenance of 
order among sutlers and other camp followers. As late 
as in the time of Marlborough, we find general officers 
refusing to receive the orders of the Commander-in- 
Cliief iroiu Lord Oadogan, then the quartermaster- 
general, on the ground of his inferiority of rank.* 

At present the office of quartermaster-general ranks Its duties, 
only next to that of adjutant-general, and like him, he 
is on the personal staff of the Sovereign, and the direct 
medium of receiving reports and conveying the orders 
of the commandcr-in-chief on all matters connected 
with the quartering, the encampment, and the march of 
troops, as also their embarkation and disembarkation. 

An important branch of the quartermaster-general's 
duties is the surveying of the country with the view to 
military operations ; and he is accordingly required to 
furnish information not alone on its geographical and 
natural features, but its population and resources, the 
state of its roads, passes, bridges, and its general adapta- 
bility for the passage, the maintenance, and the security 
of troops. The distribution of camp equipage, and 
reference and decision on matters. connected with barrack 


* Symes. 
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damages and allowances, devolve upon this department, 
as likewise all correspondence relating to military science 
geography, topography, maps and plans, &c. 

Want of a clear There is, however, a want of a clear and precise defini- 

tion of the actual duties of the quartermaster-generars 
department, which during the late war led to incon- 
venient encroachment upon the responsibilities of other 
services, and imposed upon it functions quite beyond its 
legitimate sphere of action. 

No apparent Tlie necessity for separating this department from that 

separation ^e- of the adjutant-general is not very apparent, and it is 

an^qi^rter^”^ probable that tlie general course of study to be pursued 

master-gene- at the staff school will lead to the amalgamation of the 
ral's depart- . n x i ^ 

ments. two most important branches oi the stall. 

Numbers. The number of officers now employed in the quarter- 

master-generars department is 29, viz. ; — 

1 quartermaster-general, 

8 deputy quartermasters-general, 

12 assistant quartermasters-general, 

8 deputy-assistant quartermasters-general.* 


* Baron Dupin, in his excellent work on the military insti- 
tutions of Great Britain, says very truly: “ These appellations of 
deputy, assistant, and deputy assistant, which may be found 
in most branches of the British administration, arc ridiculous 
and of unnecessary length ; their origin itself may be traced 
to one of the most pernicious abuses, which time has produced 
in the public services in Great Britain ; a number of impor- 
tant places being bestowed upon men, whose birth, connexions, 
intrigues, or political influences supplied their deficiency in 
talents and activity ; they accepted the salary and emoluments 
of their employment, the duties of which they performed by a 
delegate called a deputy ; afterwards it became customary to 
give the title of deputy to every person who served imme- 
diately under the orders of the head of a department.^^ 

It would be difficult 'to assign any sufficient reason why the 
officers of the staff should not bo distinguished merely by the 
ordinary titles of military rank. 
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Brigade Majors, 

These staff officers stand in the same position towards a Duties of 
brigade that the adjutant-general does towards the majors, 

the assistant adjutant-general to a division, or an adjutant 
to a regiment ; he is responsible, under the* officer com- 
manding, for the discipline of the body of troops to which 
he is attached, and to which he conveys the orders of 
the general in command ; he keeps the rollster of brigade 
duties, inspects guards and picquets, and is charged with 
the general direction of military exercises and evolutions. 

There is generally a brigade major with each major- 
general’s command. There are now 30 officers holding Numbers, 
this appointment ; they must be regimental captains, and 
remain on the strength of their regiments while employed 
in these staff duties. 

2. Personal Staff. 

Military Secretary. 

The Military Secretary is the administrative an J Position and 
financial adviser as well as the confidential secretary of ^"y^Secretary. 
the commander-in-chief. He is the medium of commu- 
nication on all matters connected with the promotion, 
retirement, and exchanges of officers ; indeed, on all 
subjects which do not fall within the province of the 
adjutant-generaFs or quartermaster-generaFs duties. 

General officers in important chief commands are 
allowed a military secretary or assistant secretary, who 
conducts their correspondence and acts as financial ad- 
viser. 

This office was originally a civil one. We find no origin of the 
mention made of military secretaries before the end of 
the seventeenth century, when there was a secretary to 
the commander-in-chief in King William^s army in the 
Low Countries, with the pay of 10s. a day, but without 
military rank; indeed, as late as 1793, the secretary to 
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the commander-in-cliief at the Horse Guards was a clerk 
with 105. a day ; since then, however, the appointment 
lias become purely a military one, and is now held by a 
general officer, and from the important and confidential 
nature of its duties, it is highly considered. The military 
secretaries of general officers are usually regimental cap- 
tains or field officers. 

Knowledge of Military finance, which forms an important part of 
^“buSom the military secretary’s duties, is a sui)ject which is 
possessed. seldom sufficiently understood by the officers of the army, 
nor is it a branch of knowledge which can be mastered 
without much study and application. So rarely indeed 
are military officers found to possess the requisite know- 
ledge of finance and account that it is usual, in large 
operations, to attach a commissariat officer to the head- 
quarters of the army in the field, to perform this part 
of the military secretary's duties, and to relieve him and 
the general commanding from a responsibility which, 
partly from their time and attention being absorbed by 
tlieir more immediate duties, and partly from want of 
the requisite training, they are seldom in a position to 
meet.* 

Suggestion to It would, perhaps, prove convenient to limit the duties of 
finanSafsecre- ^ military secretaiy to matters of military correspondence, 
and to appoint a commissariat or Treasury officer with 
the title of financial secretary to act as the adviser 
of the general commanding, in questions involving ex- 
penditure, in all positions of sufficient importance to call 
for such an appointment. 

Numbers. There are at present six military secretaries and ten 

assistant military secretaries on the establishment. 


* In the navy the difficulty of finding executive officers 
possessed of the requisite knowledge is so obvious that the 
appointment of “secretary” to admirals and commodores is 
almost invariably conferred upon paymasters and pursers. 
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A ides-de- Camp. 

Every general officer holding a command is entitled t^ 
a certain number of aides-de-camp, according to his rank, 
the commander-in-chief being allowed five, generals 
three, lieutenant-generals and major (or brigadier) gene- 
rals, one each.* 

Their duties are to convey the orders of the general Duties of aidea- 
officers to whom they are attached, and which are to be ^ ^ 

obeyed as implicitly as if they proceeded directly from 
the mouth of the general. -f* 

Tlie position of an aide-de-camp towards his general is Position, 
of the most confidential kind, as lie lives with him rather 
as a member of his family than a subordinate officer. 

Aides-de-camp must have served two years with their Qualification, 
regiment before being eligible for staff duty ; they may 
hold the rank of either captain or subaltern, and are con- 
tinued on the strength of their regiments while on the staff. 

The number at present on the establishment is G9 ; Numbers, 
exclusive of the extra aides-de-camp whom general offi- 
cers are allowed to place upon their staff, but who receive 
no staff pay. 


* Officers holding the rank of full colonel in the army may 
be appointed aides-de-camp to the Queen. This is an honor 
usually conferred for distinguished service, but does not involve 
the performance of any military duty. 

f The duties of an aide-de-camp in the field are often 
most important. An order imperfectly understood or neg- 
ligently convoyed may destroy the most skilful military com- 
binations, while quickness of observation, a retentive memory, 
and general intelligence on the part of an aide-de-camp, may 
prove of the utmost value to the general, Symes, writing 
nearly a century ago, says; “The same qualifications” (pro- 
fessional knowledge) “ arc required in aides-de-camp, though 
but seldom to be found ; for in general, to the great detriment 
of the service, they are filled by young officers without 
experience or capacity.” 

a 2 
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3. Garrison Staff. 

The main distinction between the general and the 
garrison staff is, that while the former consists of officers 
temporarily detached from regimental duty to hold staff 
appointments, the latter are permanently attached to 
forts and garrisons, and perform only local duties of 
supervision or detail. 

These appointments are usually conferred upon old 
and deserving officers, or non-commissioned officers, as a 
reward for past services, and an honorable retirement 
from the more active duties of military life. 

Commandants of fortresses or garrisons, who exer- 
cise the supreme command -within their jurisdiction, in 
which even the presence of a superior officer would not 
supersede them. These are thirteen in number. 

Town or Fort Majors, who perform the same functions 
with regard to garrison duty that brigade majors do 
with moveable bodies of troops. It is their duty to tell 
off the guards, and keep the rollster of all garrison duties. 
Applications for escorts, working parties, fatigue })arties, 
&c., are addressed to the town majors. Of these tliere 
are fifteen now employed. 

Toivn or Fort Adjutants are employed either under 
town or fort majors, or alone in less important posts, not 
requiring the presence of officers of the superior rank. 

Tliese appointments are commonly conferred upon 
non-commissioned officers, specially commissioned for the 
local duty, without necessarily holding the rank of a com- 
missioned officer in the army. They are fifteen in number. 

Frovost Marshals.* 

In almost all the armies of the Continent there is a 
corps formed from the picked men of all arms who act as 


* Grose gives a full and very amusing account of the duties 
and emoluments of provost marshals in earlier times ; the 
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the police of the army on active service, and in time of 
peace perforin garrison or ordinary constabulary duties 
in aid of the civil power. The nature of our institu^ Inconvenience 
tions forbids the emidoyraent of a military body in the 
ordinary administration of the laws, and even the Iiish 
constabulary, which in its organization approaches more 
nearly to tlie gendarmerie of the Continent, is rendered 
by its constitution perfectly distinct from the military 
force, and independent of military control. We have 
thus no organized police force to act with an army in the 
field, a want that is attended with very serious detri- 
ment to discipline and good order. When an army 
proceeds on active service, it is usual to commission a 
military officer as provost marshal, ])lacing at liis disposal 
a small number of non-commissioned officers and men ; 
such an arrangement, though it perhaps ensures the more 
prompt punishment of glaring offences, cannot act as a suf- 
ficient restraint or jorevention of crime, and there appears 
to be no good reason why the cadre of an efficient military 
police force might not at all times be kept up, and on 
the outbreak of a war enlarged to meet the requirements 
of its more extensive functions on service in the field. 

The duties of a provost marshal and his men are not such Duties of pro- 
as can be w^ell performed witliout preliminary training, 
entrusted as tliej^ are with almost unlimited power over 
criminals detected in the act. A high degree of temper, 
judgment, and intelligence are requisite, and it is not to 
be expected that these qualities will often be found united 

office appears to have been a very lucrative and important, 
though by no means an agreeable, one. One of the principal 
sources of the marshal’s income was a tax levied upon the 
harlotts of the campe,” a class of persons who appear to have 
formed a recognized part of the military establishments, and 
who were specially included in the Articles of War as subject to 
military law and discipline. 
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in the men who for tlie sake of a small additional rate 
of pay volunteer for an arduous and unpopular service. 

. The office of provost marshal is thus a temporary staff 
appointment, usually conferred upon a regimental sub- 
altern, who remains upon the strength of his regiment 
while so employed.^ 

The following are the numbers of military officei-s now 
employed upon the Staff of the Army : — f 

General commanding-in-chief - - - 1 

Lieutenant-generals - - - - 9 

Major-generals - - - - 32 

Colonels - - - - - 9 

Adjutant-generals department - - 36 

Quartermaster-general’s department - - 29 

Military secretary and assistant secretaries - 16 

Aides-de-camp - - - - 69 

Brigade-majors - - - - 30 

Commandants - - - - 13 

Town or fort majors - - - - 1 6 

Town, fort, or district adjutants - •‘16 

Garrison quartermasters - - - 2 

Total - - 278 


* It is said to have been at one time in contemplation, during 
the late war, to attach a body of the Irish constabulary to the 
army, and there is no doubt that this admirably trained and 
disciplined force might have proved of great value in the field ; 
but, being a civil corps, it would have been difficult for it to 
have exercised the same authority over the troops that a force 
organized on military principles and forming a part of the 
army would have done. A considerable number of consta- 
bulary officers were attached to the Commissariat in the Crimea, 
and though they were necessarily ignorant of the departmental 
duties, their activity and intelligence proved of great use. 

f Exclusive of the officers of the Queen’s army serving on 
the staff in the East Indies. 
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ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE ARMY. 

Regimental Organization. 

All armies are composed of three distinct classes of The three arms, 
soldiery, technically called arms/' each of which has its 
peculiar tactics and organization, and performs one of the 
three main functions in military operations, united action 
in which is the vital principle of the art of war. 

The infantry as the most numerous body, and the one infantry, 
least limited in its powers of action, and most indepen- Cavalry, 
dent of extraneous support, is the main force, to which 
cavalry and artillery act as auxiliaries. For general Artillery, 
operations, however, the co-operation of the three arms is 
indispensable to success ; and the ordinary events of the 
shortest campaign, skirmishes, pitched battles, pursuit 
and retreat, sieges and sorties, demand in turn the 
peculiar action of each arm, either singly or united.* 

As each or these portions of the army has its special Their propor- 
functions, so each has its particular wants arising there- ot^eVandpe- 
from ; the former fall within the province of the tac- wants,, 
tician, the latter are the business of the administrator, to 
whom it becomes important therefore to study the com- 
position of armies, the proportions which its component 
parts bear to each other, and the nature of the require- 
ments of each, in order that a military state may at a 
glance convey an approximate estimate of the supplies 
requisite for its efficiency, health, and comfort. 

Thus, a commissariat officer placed in professional 
charge of an army, a division, or a brigade, sliould be 


* The corps of engineers, though as indispensable as either 
artillery or cavalry, and more especially so in ‘operations con- 
nected with the attack or defence of fortified places, is rather 
a scientific body of staff ofiicers than an “ arm ” of the service. 
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to be studied 
by military 
administrators 


Infantry. 


able, on the most general description of the force to 
which lie is attached, to form an opinion of its wants, and 
to be enabled to estimate the amount of money, trans- 
port, provisions, and forage which should be necessary for 
its subsistence, and thus to anticipate the demands to be 
^ made upon him ; sucli an estimate may probably fall 
short, or, more frequently, exceed the actual require- 
ments ; but a knowledge of the usual proportions main- 
tained between the different arms, and of the numbers in 
officers, men, and horses composing a given force, will, as 
a general rule, form an approximate base for administra- 
tive calculations, and not only effect a saving of time, but 
tend to train the administrator in habits of promptitude 
and foresight. 

A short sketch of the divisions and subdivisions of the 
proportions, and of the organization of the different 
branches of the army may not be out of place in a work 
having for its object the elucidation of the principles 
upon which military administration should be conducted.* 

Infantry. 

This arm, though it possesses neither the weight and 
rapidity of movement of cavalry, nor the science and de- 
structive power of artillery, is the one upon which the 
success of all military operations on a large scale must 
mainly depend ; in all armies accordingly it gi-eatly out- 
numbers the other arms collectively ; in our own, it 
forms about two-thirds of the entire military force. 


* The following statement will show that a very consider- 
able difference prevails in the proportions maintained in the 
armies of different nations : 



England. 

t 

1 

1 

; Turkey. 

Austria. 

1 Prussia. 

1 Spain. 

Belgium. 

Sardinia. 

To every 100 Infantry, Cavalry . . 

1.1 

27 

17 

17 1 15 

1 

19 

1 

14 

1 

19 

18 

„ „ Artillery . . 1 

18 i 

16 

8 

13 10 

13 

12 I 

17 

14 

„ „ Engineers . 

4 

4 

6 

2 1 Si 

6 

2 

7 

4 
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The infantry of the English army is composed of, — 

1. Foot-guards. 

2. Infantry of the line. 

The great distinctive classification of these corps is Classification 
into regiments and battalions; a regiment consist 
of several battalions, or of one only, and does not there- 
fore represent any positive number of men. A battalion 
now consists of twelve companies, of which ten are 
called service companies and two depot companies,* and 
its effective strength is one thousand men. 

1. The foot-guards consist of three regiments, called The foot 

° guards, 

the brigade of guards, and forming altogether seven bat- 
talions ; each regiment is commanded by its lieutenant- 
colonel, and the battalions are under the immediate com- 
mand of majors, responsible to the regimental lieutenant- 
colonel. Officers in the guards enjoy one step of army rank 
superior to their regimental commission ; thus, an ensign 
in tliat corps is a lieutenant, a lieutenant a captain, and a 
captain a lieutenant-colonel in the army ; this extra rank 
conveys no privileges in the regiment, but officers of the 
guards, when doing duty in camp, in garrison, or on de- 
tachment with other troops, enjoy the benefit of their 
army rank ; thus, a regimental captain of the guards is 
placed on the rollster for field-officer's duty, and a lieu- 
tenant in the guards could not be required to mount a 
quarter guard in camp, or to perform subaltern’s duty out 
of his regiment. On exchanging into the line, officers of 
the guards have tlieir army rank converted into regi- 
mental rank, and a captain of the guards may thus 


* Several depot companies are joined into battalions, under 
the command of a local commandant with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel ; but the companies of each distinct corps 
continue under the immediate command of their respective 
regimental officers. 
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exchange on equal terms with a lieutenant-colonel com- 
manding a regiment of the line.^ 

Their numbers.^ The brigade of guards consists of 254 officers, 456 non- 
commissioned officers, and 5,600 men, giving about 5 
officers and 8 non-commissioned officers to every 100 
rank and file. 

Infantry of the 2, The infantry of the line consists of 100 regiments, 
numbered in succession, and one brigade '' of rifles. The 
latter is composed of four battalions, and of the former 
twenty -five are composed of two and one of four battalions, 
making in all 133 battalions of infantiy ; some of these 
corps are distinguished as fusiliers, light infantry, High- 
landers, rifles,! &c. ; but they all bear the regimental 
number, which regulates their order of precedence, and 
these titular distinctions confer no additional emoluments 
or privileges.! 

* Although so high a privilege gives rise to some jealousy 
in the army, the fact of the brigade of guards having always 
sought active service before the enemy, and there distinguished 
themselves by their brilliant courage and admirable discipline, 
has greatly tended to disarm the feeling of envy which so 
great a start in the military career would otherwise justify. 
Were these corps, as their name would imply, engaged only 
in the honorable but peaceful and agreable duties of furnish- 
ing guards of honor to the royal household, the privileges 
they enjoy would probably have long since been withdrawn 
in justice to the army, and in deference to public opinion ; the 
practice lately established, of promoting officers of the line into 
the guards for distinguished service has further contributed in 
some degree to reconcile the army to the privileges of the 
household troops. 

I 7 light infantry corps, 5 regiments of fusiliers, 8 of 
Highlanders, 1 rifle regiment, and the rifle brigade ; during 
tlie Peninsular war the latter counted no less than eight 
battalions. 

X The order of precedence as established by the Queen’s 
regulations is as follows ; — 

1. Life guards and horse guards. 

2. Horse artillery. 


[3. Cavalry 
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When circumstances render an increase of the army Augmentation 
necessary, it is usual to add battalions to existing regi- s Jc^d^batte- 
ments instead of forming mew regiments ; occasionally 
the requisite augmentation is effected by raising the 
number of companies of a regiment to fourteen ; by this 
means the effective strength is increased without neces- 
sitating an additional regimental staff. 

The following is the effective strength of a battalion : — Composition ot 

a battalion of 


I. Regimental staff 
(officei's) 


Total 


1 lieutenant-colonel, 

2 majors, 

1 adjutant, 

1 surgeon, 

3 assistant surgeons, 
1 paymaster, 

1 quartermaster. 

9 staff officers - 


infantry. 


! I2 captains, 

14; lieutenants, 

10 ensigns. 

Total - - 36 company officers - 36 

Warrant officer, 1 schoolmaster.* 


3. Cavalry of the Hue. 

4. Royal artillery. 

o. Royal engineers. 

6. Foot guards. 

7. Veteran battalions. 

8. Infantry of the line, in numerical order, with exception 
that the Royal Marines take rank next after the 49th, and the 
rifle brigade after the 93rd regiment of the line. 

This order of precedence refers to parade only ; on all other 
occasions the distribution of corps is regulated according to 
the disposition of the general or other officer commanding. 

* This is a rank recently established, and the only warrant 
rank recognized in the army ; in corps in which there is no 
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Regimental staff 

non-commissioned 
officers. I 


1 Serjeant major, 

1 quartermaster serjeant, 
1 paymaster serjeant, 

1 orderly-room clerk, 

1 armourer serjeant,* 

1 hospital serjeant, 

1 drum or bugle major. 


Total - - 7 staff serjeants - - 7 

Total - . ^2 


— 

j 

Serjeants. 

Corporals, 

Drummers. 

Privates, 

' 

Total Non-com- 
missioned 
OlHcf^rs, Hank 
aud File. 

Companies, Non- 

r 10 Service Com - 



1 



commissioned 

) panics - - 

45 

45 

23 

810 

- 

Officers, Rank 

1 2 Depot Com - j 






and File. 

b panics - - 

5 

5 

2 

90 

— 


Total - 

1 

50 

50 

25 

900 

l,025t 


giving a total of all ranks of 1,077 as the effective 
strength of a battalion of infantry. f 


Regimental Staff Oeficers. 

Uepmental ^ The lieutenaut-^colonel is the officer responsible for 
colonel. the discipline and efficiency of his battalion, and for all 


sell ooliu aster, an assistant solioolmastcr, with the rank of 
serjeant-major, is substituted. See “Educaiional Establish- 
ments.” 

* A school of training for armorer serjeants has recently 
Icen formed in London. 

t Infintry battalions serving in India are increased by 2 
officers, 10 non-commissioned officers, and 250 rank and file, 
making their total of all ranks anjount to 1,339. 

} Now that the ** colonelcy ” of a regiment is merely a 
nominal rank, involving no mild ary duties or command, and 
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that appertains to its interior economy, its equipment, 
and organization. 

His authority is immediately supported by two ma- itfajor. 
joTSy who form an intermediate link between the regi- 
mental command and the captains of companies ; when a 
regiment is divided, the command of a wing devolves 
upon the senior major. 

The adjutant is the regimental representative of his Adjutant, 
commanding officer ; he is the medium of regimental 
correspondence, promulgates and conveys orders, receives 
and records reports and applications, keeps the rollster of 
regimental duties, exercises a general supervision over 
the discipline and the condition of the corps, and in all 
matters supports and enforces the Jiuthority of the lieu- 
tenant-colonel. The adjutant is always a regimental 
subalteiTi, and receives an additional rate of pay for 
the extra duty and responsibility imposed upon him.* 

The surgeons and assistant surgeoas direct the hospital Surgeon and 
and medical duties of the regiment ; they are responsible 
ill their professional capacity to the Director-General of 
the Medical Department and the principal medical officer 
on their station, and in tlieir military cajiacity to the 


conferred only as an honorable vehicle for a pension, the title 
of lieutenant-colonel, which originated in the practice of the 
colonels, who owned regiments, deputing tlieir command to a 
subordinate, might with advantage be abolished, or substituted 
for that of major ; tliis latter title still remaining, as in the 
Ordnance and Marine corps, merely a brevet distinction given 
to captains for long or meritorious service. There is the 
more reason for this change since a large proportion of the 
lieutenant-colonels commanding regiments have obtained the 
rank of colonel, under the Royal warrant of 6tli October 1854. 

* In most foreign armies, the adjutant is taken from among 
the captains ; and it would, perhaps, be desirable that with us 
an officer performing such important functions in the regimental 
economy should hold a rank superior to that of a subaltern. 
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Qualification. 


Position. 
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Duties and 
position. 


officer commanding the regiment. They are required to 
be present with their regiments under all circumstances, 
even in action, and in siege operations they accompany 
the troops into the trenches 

Five years^ service is requisite to qualify an assistant- 
surgeon for promotion to the rank of regimental surgeon, 
and the latter must have served ten years in the army 
before being eligible for a superior rank. In cases of 
pre-eminent merit or distinguished service in the field, 
this rule, however, may be relaxed. 

Regimental medical officers, thougli belonging to the 
army medical staff generally, to which they return on 
promotion, form an integral part of regimental organiza- 
tion, and should identify themselves as much as possible 
with the corps to which they are attached, and to the 
efficiency and comfoi*t of which their skill and kibors 
must materially contribute.* 

The paymaster draws, disburses, and accounts for the 
pay of officers and men ; he is authorized to muster the 
regiment from time to time, and is financially responsible 
only to the Secretary of State for War, to whose office 


* The position of this class of officers, lliough greatly im- 
proved of late, is hardly yet ap]>reeiated at its true value in 
our army. In addition to the peculiar danger attejiding daily 
contact with every form of disease that can affiict the 
soldier, and exposure to all climates and the ordinary hard- 
ships of military service, the regimental surgeon shares with 
the combatant the more prominent dangers of the battle-field 
and of other warlike operations ; and he is expected to dis- 
play that high and rare courage which can enable him, with- 
out the aid of the excitement that must animate tlie .soldier 
while in conflict with an enemy — with no incentive, indeed, 
beyond the sober sense of duty — to retain his coolness, judg- 
ment, and self-possession, and to devote himself to his peaceful 
professional duties in the face of the most imminent danger 
and in the mid.st of carnage. 
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his accounts are rendered quarterly. Paymasters are 
frequently chosen from among the subalterns of a regi- 
ment, who, in accepting the ofBce, relinquish the line 
of military promotion ; but they are not uncommonly 
civilians. Paymasters hold the relative rank of captain, 
and on retiring, after a certain period of service, they 
obtain the honorarj^ rank of major. They are required 
to furnish a bond of security for 2,000Z. before entering 
upon their duties. 

Quartermasters are the stewards of the commanding Quartermas- 
officers, to whom they are responsible for the proper 
performance of their duties; these consist in receiving 
and distributing the provisions, forage, fuel and light, 
clothing, and necessaries* of their regiments, and keeping 
accounts of the same. They are further charged with the 
supervision of barracks and other public buildings in the 
occupation of their regiment, and of every description of 
barrack furniture ; they receive over the barracks on 
marcliiiifr in, and deliver them back to the barrack- 
master on the marching out of troops ; they accompany 
‘the barrack-master on his monthly Inspections, and assist 
in the assessment of damages and deficiencies incurred by 
the troops ; they are regimentally responsible for the 
cleanliness of quarters or camp, and have a corporal and 
twelve pioneers under their immediate orders. This post 
is bestowed almost invariably upon non-commissioned 
officers. Quartermasters hold the relative rank of ensign Relative rank, 
or lieutenant, and can retire after a certain period with 
the honorary rank of captain. 

Company-Officeks. 

Each company of infantry is under the immediate Company 
command of a captain^ responsible for the discipline, the 
exercises, the arms and clothing, and the accounts of his 
men ; and upon the activity and attention of captains of 
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Non-commis- 
sioned officers. 


Their duties. 


Serjeant-major. 


companies the efficiency of a regiment most materially 
depends. 

Each captain is assisted by two subalterns ; though 
distinguished by the ranks of lieutenants and ensigns^ 
there is no difference in the duty or responsibility of 
these officers. 

It is by means of the foregoing gradations of rank that 
the commands of the lieutenant-colonel of a corps are 
executed, his responsibility supported, and the various 
duties connected with the management of amilit^iry body 
conducted with regularity and precision. But in order to 
carry out the details of regimental command another 
element is employed ; this consists oi non-coninxlssioned 
qffi^cers, who, living in constanir and familiar intercourse 
with the common soldiers, form a valuable intermediate 
link between officers and men, and exercise an active 
supervision and control, which, without assuming the 
formality of the superior commands, exerts a powerful 
influence in the maintenance of good order and subor- 
dination, in restraining and instructing the soldier, 
and by warning and example inculcating habits of 
discipline. 

The serjeant-major is the chief of the regimental staff 
of non-commissioned officers, and holds a position which, 
if properly exercised, is of the gi*eatest importance to 
the regiment ; he is, in fact, a non-commissioned adju- 
tant, and his rank is judiciously calculated to give him a 
full influence over the men, without at the same time 
withdrawing him from familiar contact with them.'*^ 


* The French call their serjeant-major ^‘adjutant,” but 
from the practice which exists in that service of officers inter- 
fering more directly in the details of regimental duty than is the 
case with us, he is not in so influential a position ; it would 
hardly be possible to increase the rank of our serjeant-majors 
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The duties and powers of the other classes of non- 
commissioned officers* are strictly defined, and thus the 
chain of responsibility and subordination extends, link by 
link, from the lieutenant-colonel downwards to the pri- 
vate soldier, and produces that cohesion and mechanical 
regularity of action which forms the first principle 
of the military system. 

Three battalions of infantry ordinarily form a brigade, 
and two brigades a division. 

Although the nominal strength of a battalion in the 

field is 1,077 officers and men and 74 horses, including 

regimental baggage animals, the actual force under 

arms never amounts to these numbers, and a brigade of Nominal and 

, effective 

infantry on service seldom exceeds 2,500 men, with 200 strength of a 
horses ; nor must it be imagined that this reduced number 
represents the effective military strength, since, in con- 
sequence of the want of proper administrative corps in 
our service, a regiment has to furnish a very large pro- 
portion of its men for the various non-combatant duties 
incident to a campaign. After each officer of the regiment 
Las been provided with a servant, and some with several 
servants, the staff make their demand for bat men and 
orderlies, the hospital then requires attendants, the 


without detriment to their usefulness, but their position in 
other respects would appear capable of improvement. 

♦ A regimental serjeant and twenty privates, enlisted for the 
purpose, are taken from the effective strength of a regiment 
to form the band, the public providing only the ordinary regi- 
mental pay, and the difference (for it would be impossible to 
secure the services of good musicians at the rate of pay given 
to the common soldier) is made up by stoppages from the 
officers on appointment and by annual subscriptions. la no 
other army is the regimental officer required to contribute to 
the maintenance of the band. In like manner a corporal and 
twelve privates are selected to act as pioneers ; these men are 
under the direct command of the quartermaster. 

H 
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A corps of 
workmen. 


to ayoid 
weakening the 
combatant 
force. 


Numbers of 
in&ntry. 


commissariat must have guards, escorts, fatigue men, 
&c., and ihe actual fighting power of a regiment is thus 
^greatly reduced, while the discipline of the corps is by 
no means improved by the withdrawal of a large num- 
ber of men for employment in non-military duties. 

The establishment of a corps of workmen, whether as a 
distinct body or by an addition of a small number of men 
to existing regiments, to be withdrawn from their corps 
when wanted for service in the field, would remedy a defect 
in our sjrstem which h^ long been the subject of just 
complaint on the part of military officers, while it would 
be equally desirable as a measure of administration. 

This weakening of the combatant force does not, how- 
ever, effect the arrangement of supply duties, since the 
commissariat must compute, not the number of bayonets, 
but the number of mouths. 

The entire force of the infantry of the line is estimated 
for the current year at 58 battalions on the East India 
Company's establishment*And 74 battalions on the British 
establishment, making a total of 6,165 officers, 11,315 
non-commissioned officers, and 139,550 rank and file. 


Composition of 
the cavalry. 


Cavalrt. 


This arm consists of 28 regiments, viz. : — 

1. Household cavalry. | ^ regiments of life-guards. 

i 1 „ horse-emar( 


■guards. 


2. Cavalry of the line. 


10 regiments of heavy cavalry. 
5 „ lancers. 

5 „ light dragoons. 

5 „ hussars. 


* The East India Company can by right of its charter 
claim military assistance from the British Government on 
condition of defraying the charges for pay, subsistence, and 
transport of all troops belonging to the Queen's army that 
may be placed at their disposal* 
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The regiments of the household cavalry are divided 
into 8 troops of 40 men each, and amount in all to 192* 
officers, 162 non-commissioned officers, 1,053 rank and 
file, and 825 horses. 

These corps, which furnish royal escorts on all state 
occasions, are not generally employed on active or foreign 
service. 

The ordinary strength of a regiment of cavalry of the 
line is six troops of 68 men, but on active service it 
is increased to ten troops ; the personnel of a cavalry 
corps does not materially differ from that of an infantry 
regiment ; the title of cornet is substituted for that of 
ensign ; there are the additional ranks of riding-master 
and veterinary surgeon, and some trivial differences in 
the grades of non-commissioned officers. 

The following is the effective strength of a cavalry Strength of a 
, , . cavalry regi- 

regiment on service : — ment. 

2 lieutenant-colonels, 

2 majors, 

10 captains, 

23 subalterns, 

1 paymaster, 

1 adjutant, 

1 quartermaster, 

1 surgeon, 

1 assistant surgeon, 

1 veterinary surgeon. 

Total - 45 officers, 

71 non-commissioned officers, 

674 rank and file. 

Total - 790, with 703 horses. 


* The officers of the household cavalry, like those of the> 
foot-guards, have the benefit of one step of army rank, not^ 

H 2 
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As in the infantry, three regiments of cavalry form a 
brigade, and two brigades a division ; sometimes a regi- 
ment of cavalry is attached to an infantry division, but 
more commonly this arm is formed into independent 
brigades. 

Our cavalry force consists of the following numbers : — 


— 

OfBccirs. 

Non- 

rom’d 

Officers. 

Bank 

and 

File. 

Horses. 

Household Cavalry - 

99 

162 ; 

1,053 

825 

Cavalry of the Line - 

954 

1,479 

15,514 

13,736 

• Total 

1,053 

1,641 

16,567 

14,561 


Supply Duties 
of cavalry 
corps. 


A cavalry corps is, perhaps, more difficult to supply 
than any other military body. It is sometimes supposed 
that mounted men might be more independent of trans- 
port than infantry, and that thus one great difficulty in 
supply duties is met. But it must be remembered that 
the cavalry is required to perform rapid marches, which 
preclude it from carrying its own supplies, and that this 
very rapidity and facility of movement necessitates a 
corresponding activity on the part of the commissariat. 
Again, it is not only men who have to be fed, but horses 
too, and although the resources of most countries may 
to a certain extent be relied upon for the supply of 
forage, and every cavalry soldier should, if possible, be 
requii-ed to carry a portion with him, the chief reliance 
must still be on the commissariat, whose transport must 
be in a position to keep up with the rapid marches 
and the uncertain movements of a cavalry force. 


throughout all grades, but in those of major and lieutenant- 
colonel, which carry respectively the -army ranks of lieutenant- 
colonel and colonel. 
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Aetillery.* 

The entire English artillery is called a regiment/" Its organiza- 
though, considering its constitution, such a term is not 
applicable to this force, which never does and never can 
act together in a body. It consists of 14 battalions, 
each of eight companies, of foot artillery, and one, of 
eight troops, of horse artilleiy. On active service in the 
field it is usual to attach two or more batteries of 
artillery to each infantry division, and one troop of 
horse artillery to each brigade of cavalry. 

A field battery consists of six guns, under tlie com- Composition of 
mand of a first captain, assisted by a second captain and 
three subalterns, with 10 non-commissioned officers and 
about 220 rank and file; the 9}iateriel consists of 28 
carriages, including store, medicine, forage, and water 
carts, t with 210 horses. The average strength of the 


* The military members of the various trains of Artillery 
which, up to that period, were organized anew for every 
military expedition, were first embodied and formed into a 
distinct and permanent corps under a Royal warrant by 
Queen Anno in 1705. Previously to this period infantry 
soldiers assisted to work the guns attached to their regi- 
ments, and sailors were employed as “ gunners ” in the sea- 
ports and garrisons. In 1727 the Artillery consisted of four 
companies, in 1755 it was raised to fourteen, and in the year* 
following to sixteen companies. In the Army List of 1755 
we find under the head of Regiment of Artillery,” 1 colonel 
commandant, 14 captains, 14 captain-lieutenants, and a number 
of lieutenant fireworkers ; the rank and file were bombardiers, 
gunners, and matrosses. 

f This is the regulated equipment (vide the ‘‘ Handbook for 
Field Service,” published by the Committee of the Royal 
Artillery Institution). But it rarely happens that in active 
operations the full number of carts is forthcoming ; it would, 
for instance, be very unsafe to rely upon the aid of the artillery 
forage carts. 
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artillery attached to an infantry division may be quoted 
at 450 officers and men and 420 horses. 

Composition of A troop of horse artillery likewise consists of 6 guns, 
troops. officers and men, and 272 horses. 

The regimental rank of major does not exist in the 
artillery. The captains are divided into two classes, 
and there is only one class of subalterns, lieutenants. 
A distinct medical staff is attached to the artillery 
under the direction of a deputy-inspector-general, four 
senior surgeons, and a staff of surgeons and assis- 
tant-surgeons sufficiently large to allow of one of the 
former and two of the latter, as also one veterinary 
surgeon, being attached to each battalion. 

The non-commissioned ranks differ little {rota those 
of the line; the rank and file are distinguished as 
corporals, bombardiers, gunners and drivers. 

:Siege train. The siege or battering train, comprising the grand 
depot of artillery stores of all kinds, necessarily varies in 
extent with the nature of operations and the position of 
an army, and it would therefore be difficult to lay down 
any rules as to the composition of such a body, either in 
men or horses. 

Supply duties. As regards commissariat arrangements, the siege train 
generally forms a separate charge, and considering the 
vital importance of the means of furnishing ordnance 
and small arms ammunition to the whole army, too much 
attention cannot be bestowed upon the regular supply of 
forage for the horses attached to the train. 

Artillery tran«- It is usual to attach to each division a certain quantity 

port. « , , ^ ^ , 

ot transport lor conveyance of reserve ammunition ; and 

the duty of supplying the horses or other animals forming 
this body devolves upon the divisional commiaearlat 
officer. 
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A field train department, consisting of a chief commis- train, 

sary with a stafi of assistant and deputy-assistant com- 
missaries of ordnance, is charged with the custody and 
distribution of ordnance stores in the field ; this corps n? 
about to be absorbed in the military store department. 

The strength of the Royal Artillery is as follows : — 



Officers. 

Non- 

com*d 

Of^rs. 

Eank 

and 

Pile. 

Horses. 

Horse Brigade - 

70 

146 

2,154 

1,880 

Foot Artillery 

811 

1,495 

19,433 

4,374 

Total - 

811 

1,741 

21,687 

6,254 


The remarks made with reference to the supply of Supply duties, 
cavalry apply also to the artillery, for although their 
carriages may help to relieve the commissariat transport, 
and every gun should on the march carry its three days' 
supply of forage, yet a sudden and rapid advance, bad 
roads, or the prospect of an action, might necessitate the 
carriages being disencumbered of their supplies ; and the 
commissariat should always be prepared to provide 
against these and similar contingencies,* and should not 
place reliance upon any but its own resources. 

The three main arms of the British army having thus 


* On the advance towards Sevastopol, the author with 6ome< 
difficulty prevailed upon the artillery of the division to which 
he was attached to carry three days’ forage, but the first gun 
fired at the Alma was the signal for disembarrassing the car- 
riages of hay and oats, as it was for the infantry to throw 
away their blankets, kettles, and rations. The inability of the 
commissariat to provide a fresh supply of forage or provisions 
would have been ill excused by the fact of the previous issue ; 
the responsibility of administration is unceasing, and circum- 
stances, though they may lessen, can never remove it* Ainong its 
various functions, that of being always in a position to remedy 
the neglect, the carelessness, the improvidence, or the waste 
of the soldier is not the least difficult or the least frequent. 
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Royal engi- 
neers. 


Colonial corps. 


been reviewed, there remain to be noticed several other 
bodies, prganized, more or less, on military principles : — 

1. The Corps of Royal Engineers. 

2. The Colonial Corps. 

3. The Administrative Corps.^ 

The Engineers.] 

This corps, until very recently, was composed of officers 
only, and had a separate body of sappers and miners 
attached to it ; of late the two have been amalgamated 
into one corps, called the Royal Engineers. It consists 
of 8 colonels-commandant, 15 colonels, 37 lieutenant- 
colonels, 60 first captains, GO second captains, and 180 
subalterns, with 339 non-commissioned ofiicers, and 
3,4)4!8 rank and file. 

Colonicd 

Tliese are bodies of troops einjdoyed within certain 
localities, and formed either of English soldiers, or of the 
natives of their respective colonies. They consist of the 
following corps : — 


* This title is hardly recognized in the English service, 
but, as the functions of these corps are quite distinct from 
those of the combatant forces, and as they i)robably form the 
foundation of a more extensive and more thoroughly organized 
body for the performance of administrative duties, it may be 
admissible to class them under a name %vhicb conveys a 
tolerably accurate description of their character. 

f As early as in 1639 we find engineers ’’ attached to 
armies in the field, but they were only employed on special 
duties, and not in the permanent service of the Govern- 
ment. In the year 1756 ‘‘engineers” were first taken upon 
the strength of our army establishment ; they were then civi- 
lians, styled “Engineers in Ordinary, Engineers in Extra- 
ordinary, Sub-Engineers,” and “Practical Engineers;” their 
chief officer was styled “Director;” they subsequently re- 
ceived titular and honorary army rank, but it was not until 
towards the end of the last century that their right to military 
command was recognized. 
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Colonial corps. 


Military train. 


All these corps are officered by Englishmen, excepting 
the Ifaltese Fencibles, the officers of which, with the 
exception of the lieutenant-colonel commanding, are 
natives of Malta, and hold local rank only. 

The organization of the Colonial corps differs little 
from that of the infantry of the line ; they are almost 
entirely employed in Colonial garrison or police duties, 
and are not liable to be removed beyond the limits of 
theii* respective localities. 


Administrative Corps. 

These consist of two bodies, both of very recent 
creation, the Military Train and the Medical Staff 
Corps. 

The Military Train was first organized during the late 
war with Russia, under the name of the ‘‘Land Trans- 
port Corps/* the duties belonging to which had up to 
that time been performed under the direction of the 
Commissariat. In the beginning of 1857 this body was 
re-organized as a cavalry corps. It now consists of a 
colonel-commandant, with 2 lieut-colonels, 4 majors, 
25 captains, 30 lieutenants, 12 ensigns, 7 paymasters, 
7 quartermasters, 3 riding-masters, 7 surgeons, 7 vete- 
rinary surgeons, 216 non-commissioned officers, 1,426 
rank and file, and 1,000 horses. 

The military train is intei^ded to provide every descrip- 
tion of transport for the army, including that large por- 
tion required for commissariat puiposes. The establish- 
ment now kept up is but the nucleus of the force requisite 
for extensive operations, and would be increased very 
greatly to meet the emergencies of a state of war. 
The subsistence of both men and horses would devolve 
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upon the commissariat, so that these two corps would, 
to a great extent, be dependent upon each other for their 
efficiency.* 

The formation of the Medical Staff Corps is likewise Medical staff 
of very recent date ; it was created during the war to 
supply one of the greatest wants in our hospital arrange- 
ments ; framed on the plan of the French ‘‘ Compagnies 
d'infirmifers militaires/' it wdll always be found of the 
greatest use whenever an army takes the field, and even 
in garrison it furnishes a very valuable auxiliary staff 
to our medical officers. At present the force consists of 
2 officers, 76 non-commissioned officers, and 958 rank 
and file. 

The total regimental strength of the British army, strength of the 
as established for the current year (1858-9,) is as fol- 
lows : — 

9,243 officers. 

16,319 non-commissioned officers. 

1 96,676 rank and file. 

Total of all ranks, 222,238, with 22,825 horses. 


Of this number, 3,470 officers, 6,567 non-commissioned 
officers, and 82,702 rank and file, with 10,181 horses, 


* It remains to bo proved whether it is practicable to con- 
duct the supply duties of the army without making the 
military train, or at any rate that portion of it required for 
commissariat purposes, immediately subordinate to the com- 
missariat department. The separation of supply and transport 
appears to create a division of responsibility for which the 
necessity is not apparent while the danger is obvious. 

It may also be questioned whether any advantage is to be 
derived from the strictly military character given to this corps 
in organization and equipment. 
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Poreign 

legions. 


making a total of 92,739 of all ranks,* are at present 
borne on the strength of the East India Company’s 
Army Establishment, and the numbers in the pay of the 
British Government do not therefore exceed 129,499 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and rank and file.f 

There is yet another description of soldiery which a 
state of war renders it occasionally necessary to raisa 
This is a force composed of foreigners engaged to serve 
for a certain period, generally during the continuance 
of the war, and liable to be disbanded when their 
services are no longer required. Some popular prejudice 
attaches to the employment of foreign troops, although 
it is doubtful whether in a general war of any con- 
siderable duration the population of the United Kingdom 
would be able to bear the drain which a greatly in- 
creased recruitment would occasion. 

The employment of foreign troops has been frequently 
resorted to by successive Englisli governments, not only 
in those earlier times when few checks existed to control 
the Executive, but also since the maintenance of the 
military force has been placed under the direct control 
of Parliament. In Queen Anne’s reign, for instance, the 
foreign corps amounted to forty thousand men, and 
during the Peninsular war we raised several foreign 


Vizt. 1 1 regiments of cavalry. 

58 battalions of infantry. 

3 troops of horse artillery. 

20 batteries of artillery. 

4 companies of engineers. 

4 troops military train. 

t These numbers must not be understood to represent the 
effective strength of the army, which is variable, but the 
extent of the military force for which provision has been 
made by Parliament, for the current year. 
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legions, consisting of Germans, Swiss, Greeks, Sicilians, 
and even of Frenchmen (chiefly deserters) ; their num- 
bers in 1813 amounted to above 30,000 men. 

In the course of the late war with Kussia this course 
became again necessary, in order to supply the losses 
caused by death and sickness in the army in the Crimea ; 
these troops consisted of,* — 

1. A Turkish Contingent, composed of subjects of the 

Porte, principally officered by Englishmen; this 
body numbered 2,045 officers, 20,290 non-commis- 
sioned officers and rank and file, and 5,470 horses. 

2. A German Legion, composed principally of natives 

of the various States of Germany, officered by 
Englishmen and Germans ; this force amounted 
to 9,300 men, and a portion of it is still employed, 
and forms a military settlement at the Cape of 
Good Hope. It consists of 59 officers (including 
a major-general), 44 cadets, 120 non-commissioned 
officers, and 2,138 rank and file. 

3. An Italian Legion raised in Sardinia, and composed 

of natives of the various Italian States ; the force 
was officered by Englishmen and Italians, the 
latter preponderating, and amounted to between 
3,000 and 4,000 men. 

4. A Swiss Legion, about 3,000 men. 

5. A Polish Legion, about 1,500 men. 

The abrupt termination of the war prevented the 
qualities of these foreign troops from being practically 
tested ; but as a very large portion of our foreign legions 
was formed of the floating population of the Continental 
States, most of whom had been more or less trained in 


* For particulars of this force, see Appendix, p. 434# 
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Mbitia. 


military habits,^ and were of an age better calculated to 
withstand hardships and exposure than our young re- 
cruits, it may be presumed that they would have done 
good service and afforded a very excellent source for 
supplying to some extent the vacancies in our ranks, 
and lessening the strain upon our home population.f 
The Militia, though not a portion of our army, yet 
forms so important and powerful an element as a defen- 
sive force, that in a review of our military establish- 
ments it might fairly claim its proper share of notice ; 
but the limited scope of this work, and the fact that the 
militia only falls under the influence of military admi- 
nistration under exceptional circumstances, may form the 
excuse for its omission. When on extraordinary occa- 
sions the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteer Corps, which 


* It is computed that of the foreign troops raised during the 
late war, 75 per cent, had already served as soldiers, namely,— 
7^ per cent, in the artillery, 

12^ „ in the cavalry, 

55 „ in the infantry. 

The average age of these men was .26 years, and their average 
stature 5 feet 6 inches. 

The French retain a foreign legion on their permanent army 
establishment, and many of their most distinguished generals 
commenced their career in this corps. Some further remarks 
on this subject will be found in the Appendix. 

I In the wars of the last century the employment of mer- 
cenary troops was universal among all nations. The Due de 
Choiseul, Minister of War to Louis XV., said that a ‘‘foreign 
legionary was worth three native soldiers,— the one you bought, 
the one you prevented the enemy from buying, and the one 
you left, to agriculture.” 

It may be much questioned whether the present state of 
India may not necessitate the permanent employment of a 
proportion of foreign troops on that continent, as a more 
useful and less dangerous element than the native soldiery. 
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are at all times organized upon the model of the regular 
army, are employed on active service, they axe placed in 
all respects upon a footing of equality as regards rank, 
pay, and allowances with the corresponding aim of the 
regular army. 

Thfe sum voted to defray the charges of the Embodied 
Militia and Volunteer Corps for the present year amounts 
to above SOOjOOOZ.* 


♦ The object of the foregoing remarks having been rather 
to call the attention of those charged with administrative 
duties to the importance of their acquiring a practical know- 
ledge of the composition and wants of the army in all its 
branches, than to attempt an analysis of the military force, they 
are necessarily very general in their character, and probably 
very imperfect ; if the author has succeeded in his limited 
purpose, no difficulty will be experienced by the student of 
military administration in filling up the details of the outline. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROMOTION AND HONORARY DISTINCTIONS. 

The efficiency of every army must in a great measure 
depend upon tlie system established for regulating the 
rewards and advancement of its members, and that 
army will be best served in which personal merit is 
most exclusively made the passport to professional 
success. 

Command and distinction are the legitimate objects 
of the soldier’s ambition, and in proportion as the 
avenues leading to these are thrown open to merit, and 
closed to other influences, so will emulation be excited, 
and energy and talent developed, and so will the State 
secure to itself the most able and efficient servants. 

Constituted as our Government is, the claims of po- 
litical supporters and adherents are so strong as to 
influence most powerftilly the patronage of the executive, 
and although pre-eminent services might as a rule 
recognized and rewarded, the claims of party would 
under ordinary cii’cumstances assert themselves above all 
others, and in many cases supersede the superior claims 
of service. 

This liability to the abuse of patronage, which arises 
less from the faults of our public men than from the 
nature of our institutions, operates as powerfully upon 
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the army as upon other branches of the public service, 
for althougli no military body is more free from poli- 
tical tendencies than our army, its supreme adminis-* 
tration is dependent upon the ascendancy of party ; and 
even were it possible for a Minister or a Commander- 
in-Chief to form a just estimate of the relative merits of 
some five or six thousand individuals scattered over the 
four quarters of the globe, his best intentions would be 
swayed, if not thwarted, by political pressure, or some of 
the various influences which directly or indirectly affect 
all our public institutions. So much, indeed, is this 
danger felt, that few public men would be found willing 
to assume a power which it would be almost impossible 
to exercise with fairness and impartiality.* 

Merit, tlien, however much it should be allowed to In other armies, 
weigh in the consideration of an officer’s claims to pro- 
fessional advancement, cannot in our army be the sole 
or even the chief test ; and h may be doubted whether, 
although in countries governed upon less popular prin- 
ciples military patronage is perhaps less liable to abuse 
than with us, a system of promotion by selection could 
be exclusively maintained in any army with beneficial 
effects. 

A system of promotion by seniority, whether regi- Promotion by 
mental or general, precludes even the show of par- 
tiality ; it is open, however, to the obvious objection 
of affording no incentive for exertion. A man who 
knows that, jwrovided he conduct himself with ordinary 
prudence and propriety, liis professional prospects are 


* See the evidence of Ilis Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief and of Lord Panmure on the Commission on Army 
Purchase. — Questions 3816 and 4194. 

I 
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secured, and that, let him do as much or as little as be 
may, will neither be advanced nor retarded, is not, as a 
rule, likely to prove a zealous or energetic public ser- 
vant. In many Instances a sense of duty, a love of 
profession, or the hope of distinction may counteract this 
tendency, and it must be allowed that the arguments 
against the seniority system are greatly w^'eakened by the 
actual results, as shown in our scientific corps, where it 
is estahlislied as the rule ; but it cannot be doubted that 
its introduction into the army generally would not, unless 
accompanied by an extensive system of compulsory 
retirement, secure military efficiency, and tliat even 
if it did so, that it would fail to excite that spirit of 
emulation which is so desirable an element in the public 
service. 

There is a peculiar feature in our military economy 
which renders the subject of promotion very difficult to 
deal with, this is the ancient practice of the sale and 
purchase of commissions ; a practice which, although 
generally condemned as vicious in principle, is yet too 
deeply rooted in the institutions of the army, and involves 
so many interests, that every proposal for its abolition is 
viewed with alarm, and the practicability of instituting 
a system which would upon the whole work equally 
well very much doubted by many whose opinions are 
entitled to the greatest respect. 

This would be no proper place for the introduction of 
a discussion on the propriety of a system sanctioned by 
existing regulations ; but public opinion, both in and out 
of the army, has been strongly exj)ressed upon this subject, 
and so strong appears now the desire in all quarters to 
place our military institutions upon a firm and solid basis, 
that hopes may be entertained of the gi'adual extinction 
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of a system the principles of which it is not attempted 
to defend. All our social and political reforms are con- 
ducted cautiously and by degrees, and there can be no 
reason why the practice of army purchase should not 
be abolished without the infliction of any injustice 
to individuals, or the slightest shock to our military 
system. 

Were this object effected, — and the question has now Mixed system 
reached that stage that every step tends towards the geniority. 
desired end, and the final extinction of the practice is 
only a question of time, — a mixed system of promotion 
by selection in cases of well-established merit (in support 
of which an efficient machinery of inspection would be 
required to be established), and by seniority, with the 
practical power of su[)ersession in the case of marked 
demerit, would probably be found the best method 
which could be devised for regulating the advancement 
of our military officers. 

The following is an outline of the existing regulations Existing 
on the subject of appointments to military commissions, 
promotions, and retirements. motion. 

No regimental commission can be conferred but First appoint- 
upon the recommendation of the Commander-in-Chief, 
the household troops alone excepted, in which the 
colonels commanding have the privilege of fii’st appoint- 
menta 

No officer can enter the army (members of the Royal Periods of ser* 
Family excepted) but in the lowest commissioned rank^^^^* 
of the arm to which he is attached ; and a certain period 
of service in that grade is prescribed before promotion to 
a higher rank can be obtained. Thus, an officer must 
have served two years before being eligible for promo- 
tion to a company, and six years before he can receive 

1 2 
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the rank of major. The former period was reduced to 
twelve months during the late war. 

An officer appointed to a commission by purchase is 
required to lodge the regulated price on or previous to 
his nomination. 

Promotion is of three kinds : — 

By i>v rchase from the rank of subaltern to that of 
lieutenant-colonel. 

By seniority in all ranks. 

By selection. 

By brevet above the rank of captain. 

Promotion by purchase is a system unknown out of 
the British army ; it originated during tlie reign of 
Charles.II., when the officers and men forming the body- 
guard of that sovereign were authorized to sell their 
appointments on retiring from the service. Under 
William III. this practice was strictly prohibited, but it 
revived on the accession of Queen Anne, and in the early 
part of the reign of George I., the prices at which com- 
missions were authorized to be disposed of were esta- 
blished under royal warrant. Since tlien the system 
has undergone many changes and modifications, and 
certain abuses not contemplated by the original regula- 
tions have grown out of it ; among others, that of 
'' making up a purse,” or, in other words, offering a sum 
above the regulation price to induce an officer to retire, 
which, although in direct contravention of the Queen's 
Regulations (article 3G, page 61), continues to prevail 
throughout the purchasing corj^s of the army and is, 
according to the testimony of military officers, an 
inseparable j^art of the purchase system. 

The rule of promotion by purchase is that an officer 
retiring from liis regiment may receive from an officer in 
the rank immediately below his own the regulated price 
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of his commission,* the latter obtaining the vacancy 
created by tlie retirement. The right of purcljase is 
regulated strictly by regimental seniority, and the fitness 
of the purcliasing officer for the superior grade must be 


* The following arc the i'>riccs for comniissioiis now esta- 
blished : — 


Rank. 


Full Price 
of 

Commissions. 

'! 

DilFcronrr in 
I'aluc between 
tlie several 
Commissions 
ill succession. 

Life. Guards. 


£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

Lientenant-Colonel - - - 

- 

7,250 

0 

1,900 

0 

Major - - - - 

Captain - - - - 

- 

5,350 

0 

1,850 

0 

- 

3,500 

0 

1,715 

0 

lieutenant - - - - 

- 

1,785 

0 

525 

0 

Comet . . - • 

- 

1,2C0 

0 

— 


Royal Regiment of Horse Guards. 






Lieutenant- Colonel 

- 

7,250 

0 

1,900 

0 

Major - - - - 

- 

I 5,350 

0 

1,850 

0 

Captain - - - - 

- 

3,500 

0 

1,900 

0 

Lieutenant - - - - 

- 

1,600 

0 

400 

0 

Cornet . . - • 

- 

1,200 

0 

— 


Dragoon Guards and Dragoons, 






liieiitenant-Coloncl - - - 


6,175 

0 

1,600 

0 

Major . - - - 

- 

4,575 

0 

1,350 

0 

Captain . . - « 

- 

. 3,225 

0 

2,035 

0 

Lieutenant - - • - 

- 

1,190 

0 

350 

0 

Cornet - - - - 

- 

840 

0 

— 


Foot Guards, 






Lieutenant-Colonel - - - 

- 

9,000 

0 

700 

0 

Major, with rank of Colonel 

- 

8,300 

0 

3,500 

0 

Captain, with rank of I^ieutenant-Colonel 

- 

4,800 

0 

2,750 

0 

Lieutenant, with rank of Captain 

- 

2,050 

0 

850 

0 

Ensign, with rank of Lieutenant 

- 

1,200 

0 

— 


Regiments of the Line, 






Lieutenant- Colonel - - - 

- 

4,500 

0 

1,300 

0 

Major . - . - 

- 

3,200 

0 

1,400 

0 

Captain . . - - 

- 

1,800 

0 

1,100 

0 

Lieutenant - - - - 

- 

700 

0 

250 

0 

Ensign - - - - 

- 

450 

0 

— 


Fusilier Regiments and Rifle Corps, 






First Lieutenant - - - 

• 

700 

0 

200 

0 

Second Lieutenant - - - 


500 

0 
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certified by the coinmanding oflScer and approved by the 
Commander-in-Chie£* 

An officer promoted by purchase does not occupy the 
place vacated by the outgoing officer, but becomes the 
junior of the rank to which lie is promoted. 

No rank higher than that of regimental lieutenant- 
colonel can be obtained by purchase ; all the superior 
grades being conferred according to seniority or by 
selection. 

Promotion by purchase is the rule in all arms, the 
artillery and engineers excepted. 

Promotion by seniorit}^ in the purchasing corps can 
only be obtained by death vacancies and augmentations ; 
the former invariably fall in the regiment, provided quali- 
fied officers are found to fill them. 

In the case of augmentations, a certain proportion of 
officers of long service in each rank are selected in the 
army generally for promotion. 

In the case of an officer being dismissed, the step does 
not as a rule go in the regiment. 

In the ordnance corps all vacancies, whether caused 
by casualties, augmentations, or retirement, are filled 
according to the strict rule of seniority in all ranks. 

Brevet 'promotion is an honorary distinction confeiTed 
upon regimental officers of and above the rank of cap- 
tain ; it confers no regimental privileges ; a captain, for 
instance, holding the brevet rank of major or lieutenant- 
colonel, continues to perform the ordinary regimental 
duties with his company ; but if serving with other 
troops in garrison or in camp, he is placed on the garrison, 

* This regulation is a mere form ; certificates of fitness are 
given as a matter of course, and it is to be doubted whether 
there is an instance on record of an officer in a condition to 
comply with the ordinary conditions of “purchase” being 
refused promotion on the grounds of incapacity. 
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brigade, or division rollster with field-oflScers, and per- 
forins his tour of duty with them. 

Brevet rank is confen'ed for distinguished service in 
the field or for length of service. 

Exchanges may be effected between regimental officers Exchanges, 
with the sanction of the officer commanding the corps, 
and the approval of the Commander-in-Chief. 

A regimental officer may also excliange with one upon 
half- pay, either without consideration or receiving the 
estimated difference between the rates of full and half 
pay. In the latter case the officer exclianging on half 
pay becomes ineligible for future employment. 

Exelianges can only be effected between officers of 
equal regimental rank, and each enters his new corps as 
the junior officer of his rank ; no exchanges on full pay 
are permitted unless the officers certify that it is their 
bona iide intention to serve in the corps to which they 
desire to be appointed ; after having joined that corps 
for a few montlis they may be permitted to retire. 

Officers of the guards, the cavalry, and the infantry 
can exchange with one another ; but no exchange is per- 
mitted between those arms and the corps of artillery and 
engineers, nor can the two latter exchange with each 
other. 

Retirement is of several kinds, and maybe effected, — Retirement. 

1. By sale of commission. 

2. By exchange to half pay. 

3. By retirement on full pay. 

4. By resignation. 

1. An officer who has purchased one or several of his Selling out. 
commissions is allowed to retire from the army after any 
period of service, receiving the value of the commissions 
actually purchased. An officer who has purchased all 
his commissions receives, on retirement, the full amount 
so expended, according to regulation prices. An officer 
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who has not purchased at all,* is yet allowed to retire by 
the sale of his commission after twenty years' service, 
and if desirous of retiring before that term, he may 
receive 100?. for every years service, in addition to any 
sum actually expended in the purchase of a commission. 

Officers in immediate danger from ill health are not 
permitted to sell out, and the money expended by them 
on their commissions is, in the event of tlieir death on 
service, lost to their lixmilies. 

In the case of officers killed in action, or dying of their 
wounds, a recent regulation provides tliat the sums 
actually expended by them in the purchase of commis- 
sions may be refunded to their families. Tliis arrange- 
ment involves a relinquishment on the }>art of the 
widows of the pension and compassionate allowances. 

2. Officers exchanging to half pay, and receiving the 
difference, virtu.ally retire from the service, and cannot, 
under any circumstances, claim repayment of sums 
expended by them in the purchase of commissions. 

3. Retirement on full pay is authorized within a 
certain limit under several royal warrants ; it affords an 
inducement to old and infirm officers to make room for 
their juniors. The total number of officers now upon the 
retired full pay amounts to 412. Officers so retiring 
cannot be restored to the service. 

4. An officer can at any time resign his commission, 
and it is only in very extraordinary instances that such 


* This applies to purchasing corps only ; in tlic Ordnance 
corps officers cannot under any circurastances obtain value 
for the relinquishment of their commissions ; but in some 
instances artillery and engineer officers have been allowed to 
commute tlieir half pay for a sum of money on becoming 
settlers in the colonies. 

The half pay retirement of these corps is, however, based on 
a more liberal scale than that of the purchasing portion of the 
army. 
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resignation would not be accepted ; but no officer is 
permitted to leave liis duty until the acceptance of his 
resignation shall have been notified. A breach of this 
regulation lias led to '^removal from the service/' instead 
of ‘^permission to retire.*' 

In some instances officers are allowed to send in their 
resignations, instead of submitting to a trial by court- 
martial. 

Promotion in the ranks is made, without reference to Promotion in 
seniority, by officers commanding regiments, who have 
the power of conferring every grade np to that of 
.‘^eijeant-major ; — they have also the power of recom- 
mending non-commissioned officers for commissions. 

Non-commissioned officers and soldiers are allowed. Discharges, 
with tlie sanction of their commanding officers, to ob- 
tain their discharge ujion payment of a sum of money 
computed with reference to the unexpired period of 
their service. 

Honorary distinctions as the reward of military ser- Honorary dis- 

" 1 T • 1 1 * i. tinctions 

vices have existed in the earliest periods oi history. 

Dupin says* — -When an empire permanently maintains 
a large army, whatever may be the public wealth or the 
national generosity, it is impossible to bestotV' upon all 
who have, merited well of their country pecuniary re- 
wards sufficiently ample to repay them for the hardships 
and dangers of tlie military career. Honor is tho only 
treasure which, impartially distributed, reimins ever 
Inexhaustible.” 

But an impartial distribution is not sufficient. Honors to be conferred 

. 1 T • • i.‘ discrimi- 

must be conferred charily and with discrimination, or nation. 

they lose their value. The ancients found their highest 

ambition gratified in the privilege of wearing a sprig of 

On the Military Institutions of Great Britain. 
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parsley or. a wreafch of bay-leaves, distinctions which 
must have been utterly wortliless had they not been ex- 
clusively the expression of a country's gratitude, and the 
emblem of recognized merit; and it need not be insisted, 
for it must be evident to all, how absolutely the value of 
an honorary distinction depends upon the difficulty of its 
attainment, and the degree of actual merit in the pos- 
sessor whicli it indicates. 

The earliest orders of knighthood in most parts of 
Europe were instituted exclusively as the reward of 
military service, but they gradually diverged from their 
original purpose, and the privileges of rank, the favor 
of princes, and claims yet more questionable supersede<l 
those of service, till at length the soldier ceased to strive 
for a distinction ivhich was more easily attained by the 
golden stick of the courtier than by liis own sword. 

In England, grants of land and confi.scated estates and 
lordships were at one time bestowed freely enough upon 
successful soldiers by the monarchs whom they placed or 
maintained upon their thrones ; but no distinction in- 
tended exclusively for military services was established 
until George the First in 1725, instituted (or rather re- 
vived, for it is said to have existed as an order of knight- 
hood as early as in the year 1399,) the Military Order 
of the Bath, It was then limited to thirty *six members. 
At the close of the war in 1815* considerable changes 
were made in the constitution of this Order, and the 


* In the same year George the Third founded tlie Order of 
the Guelph of Hanover, which was principally conferred upon 
naval and military officers ; but since the separation of the 
Crowns of Hanover and England on the accession of the pre- 
sent Sovereign, this has ceased to be a British order, though it 
continues to bo worn as such by those who received it up io 
1837. 
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number of its members was greatly increased, and 
in 1847 a new statute was introduced, by which the 
Order ceased to be exclusively military, and was divided 
into tlie three classes of civil, military, and honorary 
members; their number were increased to 952, consisting 
of Knights Grand Cross, Knights Companions, and Com- 
lianions 

The Grand Cross is reserved for military officers and 
civil employes of the highest rank, and the other two 
classes are conferred upon General and Field Officers 
respectively, and upon persons in the civil service of 
the Crown. 

No officer under the rank of major is eligible for any 
class of the Order of the Bath.* 

The Bath is at present the only Order to which 
military service gives a claim ; the Orders of the Garter, 
the Thistle, and St. Patrick, being conferred only upon 
royal personages or members of the peerage, either for 
political services or in right of their hereditary rank. 

Tlie expediency of creating an Order to which all 
ranks of the army might aspire, led to the institution of 
the Victoria Cross, in 1856. This highly-prized decora- The Victoria 
tion can only be obtained by pemonal bravery in the 
field of battle, and is therefore a worthy object for the 
ambition of every officer and soldier. It has been 
objected that there is something invidious in singling 


* The somewhat lavish and indiscriminate distribution of 
the Order of the Bath during the late war has tended to depre- 
ciate its value in the army. A decoration conferred, without 
exception, upon every officer holding a certain rank, or filling 
a certain position on the staff, cannot be considered to indicate 
any high merit, and will not therefore be prized or coveted by 
those whose conspicuous services had entitled them to be 
selected for distinction. 
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out individuals for distinction on occasions wlien all do 
their duty well, but even among the bravest there is 
iy)omfor isolated acts of conspicuous gallantry, the 
notice of which by the Sovereign cannot fiiil to be highly 
and gratefully appreciated throughout the army.* 

Medals and An objection more valid exists to the practice of dis- 

clasps. tributing medals and clasps to the army enmasse. Even 

were it provided that only men actually and necessarily 
under fire were to be entitled to these decorations, it is 
doubtful whether the principle could be defended ; but 
when the mere fact of an individual or a corps having 
formed part of an army engaged in active operations 
even though beyond the sound of the enemy's guns, is 
sufficient to give him a claim to a medal in common 
with him who stormed the breach or encountered the 
enemy hand-to-hand, it is obvious that these decorations 
cannot be prized as it is desirable that every honorary 
distinction conferred by the Sovereign should be.-]* 

The Peninsular It was long made a reproach to our Government that 
our working soldiers were not decorated. With excep- 
tion of the Waterloo medal, there was not a single 


* A peculiar value was attached to the Victoria Cross on 
the occasion of the first distribution, from the circumstance of 
the Queen having in person conferred the decoration — an 
act as graceful as it was gracious. “I have lost a leg,” said 
one who had richly earned the distinction conferred upon him 
on this memorable occasion, and I would lose an arm to be 
so honored again.” 

The French were very loud in their denunciations of the 
system of conferring medals in wholesale for actions or cam- 
paigns ; they have, however, of late, by the institution of the 
St. Helena medal, which is conferred upon all who were 
present during any part of the Emperor Napoleon’s continental 
campaigns, appeared to have followed our example. 
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Iionorary distinction to which any inferior officer or 
soldier could aspire ; and it was but a few years ago 
that those who had served throughout the Peninsular 
war received a medal to commemorate their actions. 

It was owing to the exertions of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, himself a Peninsular soldier, that this tardy 
acknowledgment of service was conceded ; since then 
the country has gone into the opposite extreme, and 
medals are now granted on the most ordinary occasions, 
with a lavish profusion which tends to render them 
valueless. 

Military officers* and soldiers are permitted, under Foreign deco- 
certain conditions, to accept and wear decorations be- 
stowed by foreign Sovereigns in alliance with England, 
lor services rendered before the enemy ; thus officers 
who served during the late war have received the French 
Legion of Honor, the Military Order of Merit, the Sar- 
dinian Order of San Lazarus, and the Turkish Medjidie ; 
while our Queen, in return, has conferred upon a certain 


* Officers and others attached to the administrative and civil 
departiiieiits of the army share, although non-combatants, in 
tliesc distinctions. This is a ^vise and a just measure ; wise, 
since it tends to encourage zeal and good conduct ; just, because 
tliesc classes frequently share the dangers, and always share 
the hardships of the soldier. Aiulouin says of the Marshal de 
Seque, Minister of War, who introduced into the French army 
the practice of decorating non-combatant officers : — 

“ Aussi militaire que les plusmilitaircsil reconnut cependant 
que si Ton no placait rUonneur que dans la carriere des armes 
les admin istrateurs scraient tentes dc clicrcher dans la leur, la 
fortune.’^ 

There are those in our army who begrudge to non-combatant 
officers this participation in military distinctions, but the higher 
class of officers, and those who have best earned their own 
honors, do not share in so petty a feeling. 
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number of French, Sardinian, and Turkish officei-s the 
Order of the Bath, and upon the entire armies of those 
^nations, the Crimean medal and clasps, 
can be accepted It is only for military services, however, that a foreign 
ry services, decoration can be conferred ; no British subject is per- 
mitted to wear a foreign order for services rendered to 
art or science, or in the performance of civil duties. An 
officer who has received permission to wear a foreign 
order may, liowever, accept a superior class of the same 
decoration Avithout further sanction. 

Knighthood. Military officers are eligible for ordinary knighthood ; 

but this, thougli it was formerly by no means uncommon 
in the army, is now rarely conferred. In cases of very 
distinguished merit, military officers are occasionally 
Baronetage. raised to the baronetage and CA’en to the peerage ; no 

Peerage. less than twelve officers ha\"e attained the latter dis- 

tinction during the present century, and it is usual in 
conferring this high honor to accompany it with a par- 
liamentary grant of an annuity, not only for one life, but 
for the two succeeding generations of the officer selected 
for the distinction. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

ADMINISTRATIVE* DEPARTISIENTS. 

What General and Staff Officers are to the Coin- Administrative' 
inander-in-Chief, that the Administrative Army De- 
apartments are to the Minister-of-War, whose autho- 
rity they represent in a subordinate degree while 
carrying out with discretionary powers, more or less 
limited, the orders and arrangements of the central 
administration of war. 

The administrative departments of the army are : — enumerated. 
r 1. The commissariat department. 
tOn the Staff J 2. The medical „ 

of the Army, j 3. The purveyors^ „ 

^ 4. The chaplains" „ 

On the Civil r 5. The military store „ 

Establishments < 6. The barrack „ 

of the Army. ^ 7. The royal engineer „ Civil branch. 


* The author has substituted the word administrative for 
“ civil/* which is the term commonly but inaptly applied to 
departments formed exclusively for military purposes. 

f The order in which these departments are enumerated in . 
the “Army List” has been here maintained. 
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All these departments, though under the common 
authority of the war ministry, act independently of 
each other, owing a separate responsibility, and being 
governed by distinct laws and regulations. This want 
of connection between the different departments is 
attended with serious inconvenience, more especially on 
active service, where unity of action is so important to 
military success. Tlie absence of a powerful central body 
to exercise an active and direct local supervision over 
all civil establishments, is the great defect of our admi- 
nistrative system ; such a body* acting in subordinate 
co-operation with the military commandej* would pro- 
mulgate and enforce the orders of the Secretary-of- 
State ; originate and direct such measures as might not 
have been provided for, or as unforeseen circumstances 
might render necessary ; control not only one but every 


* The French Intendance is essentially a corps of control 
over what we call the civil departments of the army. The 
Intendant MUitaire is not himself a public accountant either of 
money or of stores ; he is thus able to devote his entire 
attention to administrative arrangements. The supplies of the 
army, the 7nunitions de guerre as w ell as de boiiche, the trans- 
port, the hospitals, the treasure, general and regimental finance, 
and accounts, clothing, barracks, and every army service of a 
non-military nature, are under the immediate direction of 
this body of officers ; they alone are responsible to the General 
commanding on the spot, and to the Minister-of-War ; they 
cannot evade their responsibility by pleading the failure of 
other departments, since all arc equally subject to their super- 
vision, and while unity of action, regularity, promptitude, 
and economy are thus secured, military officers are relieved 
from the* necessity of personal interference in many harassing 
details which they are rarely in a position to understand, and 
which must divert their attention from their more legitimate 
duties. The difficulty of adapting such an institution to the 
peculiar character and organization of our army are not by 
any means so great as is commonly supposed. 
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descrii)tioii of military expenditure ; ensure a prompt 
and correct accountability for all disbursements and 
distributions ; establish an uniform system ; promote 
harmony among departments which now have separate 
«and, perhaps, antagonistic interests ; and carry into the 
midst of the camp the authority of the central war 
administration. 

Had such a corps existed during the late war, how Benefits dc- 

. Till . . 1 j • 1 I’ivable from 

incalculable a saving in men, money, and material a corps, 
would have been effected. As a mere question of eco- 
nomy, such an institution would be attended Avith the 
hapjiiest results,^ and, altliougli tlie direct control of 
an intermediate agency might oflcnd the dignity and 
lessen the importance of existing departments now im- 
mediately accountable to the War Office, it is not to be 
supposed that a minister responsible for the efficiency 
of military ostablislnnenis and for the profitable applica- 
tion of the public resources, would allow himself to be 
deterred by considej'ation for individual interests or 
feelings from placing our administrative system ujion a 
sound and firm basis. 

The following outline of the constitution, functions, 
and responsibilities of the different army departments 
may serve to illustrate the necessity, more particularly 
on active service, of a more centralized responsibility in 
the non-combatant branches of the army. 


* Sir Charles Trevelyan stated, in his evidence before the 
Commission of Enquiry on Army Purchase, that, by the esta- 
blishment of an institution similar to the Intendance , wo 
should save at the commencement of the next more than 
enough to buy up all the vested interests connected with the 
purchase system.” — See ‘‘Report on Army Purchase,” Ques- 
tion 4665, page 298. 


K 
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The commiS'* 
sariat. 


L The Commissariat 

The supply of provisions and forage to the army, at 
all places and under all circumstances, is the legitimate 
function of a Commissariat,'^ and every duty uncon- 
nected witli this object is foreign to the character and 
intention of tliis dejiartment. A reference to a previous 
chapter will show by what means the English commis- 
sariat came to he charged with various duties of a 
financial and local description, until ^^sujiply duties" 
came to form but a small i'>ortion of the prescribcnl 
functions of the department. 

When on the creation of a minister of war, and the 
consolhlatioii of military departments which ensued, tlie 
direction of the coinmissariat was transferred from 
the Treasury to the War Oflicc, a favorable opportunity 
was afforded for remoAu*ng the anomalies which charac- 
terised that department, and of uniting its duties to its 
legitimate purpose. 

It was accordingly in contemjdation to relieve the 
commissariat from its financial duties, for the jicrfonn- 
ance of which a distinct body of Treasury agents was to 
be formed, and thi,s aiTangement would probably have 
led to the creation of a department of general supervision 
and control over the different administrative services of 
the army. 

The expense of maintaining double establishments at 
all our military stations abroad caused this jdaii to be 
abandoned in favor of the present system,- under which 
the officers of the commissariat are not only confirmed in 
their character as financial agents but invested with the 
additional office of controllers of army expenditure. 

In tliis capacity the commissariat officer is held respon- 
sible for the proper appropriation of all funds voted for 
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military purposes, and exercises on foreign stations that 
financial control over army expenditure which in England 
is exercised directly Ly the Treasury. The expediency 
of lodging such a i)ower in the hands of an executive 
officer subordinate to the department, the expenditure of 
which he is required to control, may be doubted, and the 
divided allegiance which is imposed upon the commissariat 
is anotlier objectionable feature in the present system. 

The difficulty of serving two masters is proverbial ; 
but a commissariat officer lias to serve several. He is 
primarily responsible to the war minister; for his disci- 
pline and local duties he answers to the military autho- 
rities ; for his financial duties to the Treasury; and on 
matters of account he corresponds with the Treasury 
Board, the Accountant-general at the War Office, the 
Paymaster -general, and the Auditors of public accounts. 

Tlie following are now the principal duties of the com- 
missariat : — * 


b<! 


a 

a? 

H 


fl. Raising funds by the negotiation of bills of ex- Its duties, 
change or otherwise. 

2. Control of army expenditure within authorized 

credits, and approving and ordering of all pay- 
ments for military services. 

3. The custody of the ti'casury chest ' (generally 

called military chest''), and payment by im- 
prest to other departments, or in detail to 
parties entitled, of all army services.. 

4. The supply of funds for naval and colonial ser- 

vices, under prescribed regulations. 


* This refers only to the commissariat on foreign stations. 
The very limited establishment maintained in the United 
Kingdom is employed almost exclusively in exercising a 
general supervision over the supplies furnished under con- 
tracts entered into by the war department. 

K 2 
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and responsl- 
Tiility. 
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5. The supply of provisions, forage, fuel, and light 
to the troops by contract, purchase, or requisi- 
tion, and the issue of the same to regiments 
and corps. 

6. Forming contracts for all services and supplies 
on account of the war department, including 
the hire of lands and buildings, and engineer 
and barrack services. 

7. The supply of land transport (where no mili- 
•tary train exists) and of inland navigation; 
also, where there is no naval agent, the making 
of agreements and charterparties for sea-going 
vessels. 

8. Acting as paymasters to the corps of roj^al 
artillery and royal engineers.^ 

9. The examination, revision, and compilation of 
the annual estimates for army expenditure in 
all branches of the military service. 

^10. Eenderiiig accounts of receij)ts, disbursements, 
and issues to the Ti'easury, the War Office, and 
. the Audit Office, and for non-effective services 
to the Paymaster-general ; and corresponding 
with those departments upon all matters foiling 
^ under their respective jurisdiction. 


The commissariat is responsible to the war depart- 
ment for all its transactions connected with military 
supplies and War Office expenditure, and to the Board 
of d'reasuiy for general financial duties ; and its corre- 


* This duty formerly devolved on the ordnance store- 
keepers’ department. The ordnance corps so rarely act 
together in a large body, that paymasters have never been 
attached to their establishment, 'llierc is now, however, one 
chief paymaster stationed at the headquarters of the corps at 
Woolwich. 
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spondence is conducted with those two offices accord- 
ingly. 

In addition to these duties, the commissariat is Local duties, 
charged with various services of a local nature ; in the 
Australian colonies, at Gibraltar, and Bermuda, for in- 
stance, with the supply of provisions, stores, and build- 
ings for convict establishments ; in Canada, the periodical 
distribution of presents to North American Indians in 
return for lands ceded to the Crown ; also, in most of our 
foreign ]:)ossessions, the payment of Chelsea pensioners, 
magisterial and ecclesiastical establishments; in some 
instances, the custody and disbursement of colonial funds 
also devolves upon the commissariat. 

In consequence of the commissariat not being em- Effects of* the 
jiloyed in the United Kingdom^' except in the «iiper- 
intendence of contractors, the system of supply at home 
and in tlie colonies is quite distinct; and as garrison 
duties and tliose in the held further differ most iiiaie- 
idally, a transition from Itouie servdce to foreign service, 
and from peace to war, is attended with unnece.ssary 
abruptness and disturbance to our military economy. f 


The duties i^erformed by the commissariat abroad arc on 
home stations perroriued by the different branches of the War 
Oillee, the Ihiyinaster-general’s department, and the army 
agi'iits ; the allowances to the latter alone amount to within a 
trifle of the pay of the entire commissariat staff* on foreign 
stations, being no less than 37,140/. a year. The substitution 
of a more legitimate official body for ‘‘army agents” is a 
reform urgently called for, and it is to bo hoped that the 
interests of a few influential and wealthy individuals will not 
much longer be allowed to outweigh the requirements of the 
public service. 

t Here the example of the French might be beneficially 
followed ; they have but one system of supply, whether in 
France, in Algeria, or in the field, while we have one for tho 
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Organization. 


All assiiiiilaiion of the regulations governing our supply 
duties throughout the ‘British Empire, and rendered as 
far as possible applicable to field service, would tend in 
a great measure to prevent the occurrence of that con- 
fusion and waste which must always be expected to 
result from a sudden change of system. 

The commissariat at present retains the organization 
introduced under the Buke of Wellington in 1 808 ; the 
establishment is as follows : — 

j 1 commissary-general, 

J 12 deputy commissaries-general, 
j 36 assistant commissaries-general, 

1^70 deputy assistant coiriiiiissaries-gcnerah 

. 119 


Officers* 

Total 


United Kingdom, another for the colonies, a third for the 
field, and a fourth for India. Ev(‘n lliu system adopted in our 
canijis of instruction, so far from being a training for active 
service, is utterly inapplicable to the field ; indexed, tlic com- 
missariat may be said to be entirely unrepresented in our 
camps in England and Ireland as far as these arc to be con- 
sidered as schools for field service. 

* The French Intendance consists of the following offi- 
cers 

28 intendanis, with the relative rank of brigadier- 
general. 

78 sous-intendants, 1st class, with the relative rank 
of colonel on the staff. 

90 sous-iptendants, 2nd class, with the relative rank 
of lieutenant-colonel on the staff 

52 adjoints, let class, with the relative rank of major 
on the staff. 

26 adjoints, 2nd class, with the relative rank of 

captain on the staff. 

Total 274 officers. 
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r GO esiablished commissariat clerks, 

Clerks - s 77 assistant and temporary clerks, 

V (Not in the line of promotion.) 

{ 25 storekeepers, 

78 assistant storekeepers, 

5 1 issuers. 

No one can enter the superior brancli but as an Service, 
established clerk, and one year’s service in that rank 
is necessary before promotion to a commission ; a 
deputy assistant coinniissary-general must serve four 
years, an assistant live years, ajid a deputy com- 
luissar^^-general tlirce years, before being eligible for 
promotion.'^ 

A commissary-general is oidy employed in the field 
or upon duties of great importance ; the principal foreign 
stations are under the charge of deputy commissaries- 
general, those of minor importance, of assistants, and in 
some few cases, deputy assistant commissaries-general. 

Promotion takes i)lace partly 1>y seniority and 2 )aTt]y rromotion. 
by selection ; Imt in this respect, and in most other 
matters connected with the administration of the cbm- 
missariat, there is an entire want of any defined system 
to regulate the position and prospects of its officers ; 
this has long been felt as a serious evil, which, it is 
lioped, may ere long be remedied. 

The officers of the commissariat bear the Queen’s Rank and pay. 
commission under the sign manual, but do not hold 


^ These conditions may be relaxed in as far as the service in 
each rank is concerned, but the aggregate period of service in 
the different ranks is obligatory, and thirteen years’ service is 
required to qualify an officer for the rank of commissary- 
general. ' 
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military rank, and cannot exercise command, but Jiave 
a relative army rank, which serves to regulate their 
allowances and precedence.* 

The scale of payf is as follows 

Relative Army Rank. Daily Pay. 
Commissary-general - Brigadier-general -^4 14 11 

Deputy Commissary- i Lieutenant-colonel -18 0 

general f ^”^der three years 

° ^ service as niiijor. 


* The military officer in coynmand of a station or force 
would, however, take precedence of a commissariat officer on 
the same station even thougli the lattca* ludd a liigher relative 
rank ; this is perfectly intelligible, since the right comynand 
necessarily supersedes all others. It is more difficult to account 
for the practice which occasionally ]>r(‘vails of making military 
officers ])residents of deliberative boards of whicdi civil oflic(‘rs 
of a superior relative rank are members ; as the presid<‘ncy of 
such a board cannot possibly involve any question of* military 
command, and it may be presumed that a medical or a com- 
missariat officer is from liis profet.^ional knowledge at least 
as competent for such a duty as a ngimental officer, the 
relative rank should on these occasions be allowed to decide the 
precedence. 

Yauchelle says of relative army rank, ‘‘ les assimilations 
no sont, apres tout, quo le moyen donne de mcMirer le degre 
do consideration exterieurc du, selon les formes militaires, 
a dcs ridministrateurs, qui vivent pendant la jiaix, comme 
pendant la guerre avec Tarmee, du scin dc laquelle ils sont 
sortis pour se vouer a rimportante et difficile tachc de pourvoir 
a tons scs besoins au milieu de privations, dc souffranccs, et dc 
perils partagos avec elle.” 

f Officers below the rank of eommissary-gencral receive 
an additional rate of jiay when in charge of a foreign station, 
in order to meet the pecuniary rcs])onsibility attaching to their 
position, and with an army in the field ofHccrs of all ranks 
become entitled to extra war jioy^ or, moic projicrly s];eaking, 
to their original pay, as established by the Duke of Wellington, 

[but 
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Relative Army Rank. 

Assistant Commissary- 1 

1 f Captain 

general J ^ 

Deputy - Assistant- i t • x x 
^ I Lieutenant - 

Commissary-general J 

Established Commis- 1 ^ . 

sariat Clerk J 


Daily Pay. 
£ 8. d. 
- 0 14 3 

-096 

-076 


Storekeepers 
Assistant Store- f Non - commissioned 
keepers - ■ officers 

Issuers 


'6.9. 


to 7^. 6cZ. 
4 ^. 

2s. 6d!. 


The total charge for the commissariat establishment Total expense, 
for the current year is under 45,000Z., exclusive of the 
pay of the subordinate staff, which amounts to about 
20,000^, Considering that the entire army expenditure 
in the colonies passes directly through the hands of the 
officers of the commissariat ; and that in addition to 
financial duties of such magnitude, and involving so great 
a pecuniary responsibility, and the supply of the entire 
army, they perform various extra-official duties, it will 


but was reduced by the Treasury on the conclusion of the 
war in 1817. The rates of war and charge pay are now as 
follows: — 

War Pay. 
’ s, d £ s, cL 

Commissary-general - - - -1180 


^At the Cape of Good 


^ Hope 


Deputy commis- 

,ary-g»eral . . 

Assistant commis- r In the Tropics 
sary-general - t Elsewhere 
Deputy-assistant commissary-general 




19 

9 

4 

5 
2 


”}« 

e) 


o}« 
6 0 
K 5 


6 

0 

0 
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Half-pay. 


Subordinate 

staff. 


First appoint- 
ments. 


Medical staff. 


appear that the exi)eiise of this department is propor- 
tionately, if not positively, less than that of any other 
department of the army.* 

The charge for half-pay of the commissariat is 31,000?. ; 
this includes 150 officers of all ranks, a considerable 
number of whom are young and active officers, who 
were reduced at the-^onclusion of the last war, and who 
are supposed to be available for service, whenever they 
may be called upon. 

The subordinate commissariat staff are entitled to 
pensions under the provisions of the Civil Superannua- 
tion Act. 

Appointments to the commissariat are made by the 
Secretary-of-State for War, and candidates are required 
to pass an examination before being confirmed in their 
nominations, f 


The Medical Deparimentt 

This important branch of the public service is divided 
into two sections ; the first composed of medical staff 
officers, the second of regimental surgeons ; the duties 
and organization of the latter have already been briefly 


* The cost of the machinery for raising and disbursing the 
entire military expenditure in the colo7iics, for provisioning 
the army, and performing the various other duties devolving 
on the commissariat, amounts to little more than 07 ie per cent, 
on the foreign army expenditure ; there are few private esta- 
blishments the business o/ which is conducted on such moderate 
terms. 

t For new organization of the commissariat, see Appendix I., 
page 440. 

i It has been shown in previous chapters how the medical 
department of the army, after having passed through many 
stages, arrived at its present organization. 
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treated of under tlie liead of Regimental Organization/' 

The officers of tlic medical staff* consist of — 

5 inspcctors-gen eral, 

J 3 deputy insj)ectors-geiieral, 

21 staff' surgeons, first class, 

48 staff* surgeons, second chiss, 

1 0 1- assistant surgeons. 

Tlie duties of the three former ranks are entirely ad- Outies. 
min is trail ve and inspectorial ; these classes of officers 
not practising their professions, but exercising a general 
supervision over the executive medical ofiicei's, and 
directing the administration of hospital and sanitary 
establishments. Thus an inspector or deputy inspector- 
general, would raiely in person attend the sick or 
wounded, nor would he, as a rule, interfere with the 
mode of treatment adopted by the executive medical 
officer, vdio is thus left to bear his full professional re- 
sponsibility. On tlie other hand, the su|)eriutending staff* 
officers assume the direction of all administrativo arrange- 
ments connected with militaiy hospitals, and thus re- 
lieve tlie surgeon from all duties unconnected with the 
actual treatment of his patients. 

It lias been objected that the inspectorial and Defects of 
superintendent element in tlie army medical depart- 
meiit is out of proportion to the strength of the 
working staff ; and the example of the French has 
been cited in support of this argument; but it is over- 
looked that in the French service certain officers of the 
Iniendance stand very much in the position of the 
superior officers of our medical staff, and exercise a 

* These numbers are exclusive of Medical Staff Officers 
of the Qucen\s service employed in India, who aro borne on 
the establishment of the East India Company's service. 

f The Royal Warrant of 1st October 1858, effects some 
important changes in the constitution and emolument of the 
Medical Department. Sec Appendix II. p . 439. 
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direct and powerful control over the administration of 
military hospitals. It would be very inexpedient (in- 
cdeed were it desirable, it would be impracticable,) to 
introduce a similar system into our service ; and it 
is not easily understood how, in a country where 
medical science and its professors take so high a 
rank, the interference of a non -professional body in the 
details of medical administration is tolerated. The 
French army surgeon is de facto a subordinate mem- 
ber of tlie Intcndancc, amenable to the authority, and 
dependent in a great measure for his advancement 
upon the testimony of an officer necessarily inca- 
pable of forming a just opinion of his professional 
]nerit. Nor is this all ; the system is calculated to 
destroy all sympathy between the surgeon and his 
patients. If a sick man requires any indulgence or 
comfort, it is not to the medical officer but to the in- 
tendant that he must address himself ; and to such 
fin exteut is the power of tlie latter carried, that the 
surgeon may not order a window to be opened in a 
hospital to ini2)rovc the ventilation Avithout first re- 
quiring the consent of the intendant, or, in his absence, 
of his subordinate officer, wliose position is analogous 
to that of our purveyor.* Even the hours for visiting 
the sick are prescribed by the intendant, who is re- 
quired to report U2)on the regularity of the surgeon's 
attendance, and who can actually forbid his i^rescrib- 
ing any medicine or diet not included in the French 
Pharmac02')oeia, or differing from the dietary table es- 
tablished in the hospital. f 


* A French medical officer observed to the author “ In 
England the purveyors are under the doctors, in France they 
are 2daced in authority over them.” 

•j* The following extract from Vauchelle conveys a concise 
description of the organization of the French medical service: — 
‘‘ The medical officers are under their own organization) 
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The rules of admission to and advancement in the Admission, 
medical service may be summed up as follows : — 

Every candidate for admission in the medical service 
is required to furnish the Director-General of the* 


formed into a corps entitled ‘The Medical Department of the 
Land Forces.* 

The two professions of physicians or surgeons are amal- 
gamated under the denomination of army surgeon. 

‘‘ Tlie profession of the apothecary continues to be distinct. 

The following table shows the ^ cadre’ of the corps as now 
organized : — 


Surgeons 


j\j>otlie- 

carics 


^Inspectors 

- 

7 ^ 

Principal surgeons - ^ 

■ 1st class 40 ' 
2nd class 40 . 

^ 80 

Surgeons - - - | 

r 1st class 1001 
2nd class 220 . 

.320 

Assistant surgeons - j 

■ 1st class 340 
.2nd class 340 

^680 

(^Inspectors 

1 

Principal apothecaries < 

f 1st class 5 " 
L 2nd class 5 j 

1 - 

j Apothecaries - * ^ 

1 * 

f 1st class 15 1 
L 2nd class 30 J 

|. 45 

4 . , . ,1 . f 1st class 45 1 

Assistant apotliecaries s , , 

L 2nd class 45 J 

!> 90 

J 


1233 


‘‘This establishment remains the same in peace and in war. 

“In the event of insufliciency in numbers, it is supplied by 
auxiliary medical otRcers appointed by the minister of war or 
the intendants ; their number is not limited, but varies witli 
the wants of the army in the field. 

“ The Imperial School of Military Surgery and Pharmacy 
at Paris receives professional pupils, who purpose entering the 
army medical department, and who arc required to undergo 
one year’s probationary service conjointly with the auxiliary 
surgeons. 

“ This school is the recruiting department of the corps. 
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Army Medical Department with a certificate vouching 
for his respectability, together with a diploma from 
the Royal College of Surgeons of London, Dublin, or 
Edinburgh, or of tlie Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Glasgow, or of Trinity College, Dublin ; ho 
is then subjected to a competitive examination, and, 
according to its result, rejected or attached to the 
General Hosjiital at Chatliam, where he undergoes a 
prol)ationary service until a vacancy admits of his 


‘‘To be admitted to the school, candidates arc required, — 

“ 1. To be native FivnchnKui. 

“2. To be Doctors of Medicine or Masters of Pliarmaey 
{Malire cn Pharmacic) of one of tlic Colleges or Faculties 
of France. 

“3. To be exempt from all physical disabilities. 

‘^4. To 1)(‘. able 1o ])ass the prescribed examination. 

“5. To be under twcnty-cu’ght years of ag(‘. 

“A certain number of inspectors forms, under the Minister 
of War, a Council, called ‘The Military (Council of llealtb,’ 
wliich directs and superintends hi all that concerns the art of 
healing, tlie braiich(*s of the medical service*, and furiiislies all 
requisite information on matters conneete'd v itb it. 

“ Individually tlie insjiectors are charge'd with annual 
medical inspect i( ms. 

“ With an army they may he charged with the I)ii’(‘ction of 
the Medical I)(‘partm<‘nt. In lliis jiosition, wliich the MiiiisteT 
may also h(‘sto\v u]>on a ])rin<*ipal suigeon, they p.crform under 
the chief intendant the functions of members of the Military 
Council of Health. 

“ Tlic inspectors of apothecaries and the principal apotlic- 
caries perform with regard to their branch the same duties. 

“As to the other surgeons, they are distributed among 
regiments and corps, and tlie various liospital establishments.” 

In addition to the above staff, tlicsc 300 officiers (Vadminis- 
tration des hopitaux,^' performing in their different grades 
the functions of our purv(*yors, medical clerks, and hospital 
Serjeants. These persons arc under the immediate orders of 
the Intendance. 
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being posted as assistant surgeon either to the staff 
or to a regiment. 

Tlie following are tlie relative ranks and rates of Rank and 
pay of tlie officers of the medical staff who hold the 
Queen’s commissi on 



Relative Army 
Rank. 

Daily Pay, 
according to 
length 
of Service. 

Inspector-general 

.Br igad i er-gen eral 

S6*r to 40.9. 

Deputy inspector-gene- I 
ral . - - j 

Li eu t en a n t- col on el 

21.9. „ 30.9. 

Staff surgeon, Lst class 

Major 

19r „ 2k9. 

Ditto 2nd class 

Captain - 

13.9. „ 229. 

Assistant staff surgeon 

Lieutenant 

1 0.9. — 


III addition to tlioso rati's of pay, medical officers Extra pny 
at the liead of their departnumt, on foreign stations 
or in the field, receive a daily allowance rising from 
OR to 2 ()r a day, according to the niimher of troops 
under their professional charge. 

A service of five years is required to qualify an Service, 
assistant surgeon for advancement to the superior rank ; 
as a general rule seniority governs promotion, l)ut in the 
case of distinguished seiwice the claims of a medical 
officer may be recognised and rewarded without reference 
to his length of service. 

The principal stations in the United Kingdom and Stations, 
in the Colonies are under the charge of inspectors and 
deputy inspectors-general ; those of minor importance 
of 1st class staff surgeons ; staff surgeons of the 2iid class, 
anff assistant staff surgeons are attached to general 
hospitals. 

The charge for the pay of the 1 88 medical staff officers Charge, 
employed in the United Kingdom and the Colonies 
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(exclusive of India), including 6 apothecaries and 21 
dispensers, amounts to 67,610?. 

The half-pay and retired allowances of 179 officers of 
'^the medical staff amounts to 46,952?, 

Purveyors Department 

This is a subordinate branch of the medical service, 
the duties of which consist in the details of hospital 
economy under the directions of the superior medical 
officers. 

The office of purveyor was instituted in the early 
part of the Peninsular war, but previously to that period 

hospital stewards '' were employed at some of the 
principal military hospitals in the performance of corre- 
sponding duties.* 

On the conclusion of the Peace of 1815, the establish- 
ment of purveyors was virtually abolished,! and it was 
not until on the outbreak of the Russian war that this 
branch of the service was re-organized, it having been 
found absolutely necessary to relieve medical officers 
from the details of hospital supply and account, and 
extra-professional duties. 

Purveyors are now required to provide military 
hospitals with all provisions, stores, furniture, and sup- 
plies of every description, with exception of medicines,— 
to keep nominal registers of the admission and dis- 
charge of patients, and to take charge of their arms 
and clothing ; to keep accounts of hospital expenditure ; 
superintend servants and other attendants; to report 
upon the state of the buildings and make requisitions for 


* Dr. Jackson, in his work the Formation and 

Economy of Armiesf describes the Purveyors as Com- 
missioned Stewards.” 

! A few purveyors only continued to be employed in the 
United Kingdom at the principal medical stations. 
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the necessary repairs ; to make the wills of patients and 
conduct funeral arrangements ; and to maintain order 
and cleanliness throughout the hospital. 

Purveyors are authorized to draw from the commis- 
sariat all such supplies as that department may he ahle 
to furnish, and to avail themselves of existing commis- 
sariat contracts. In case of necessity they are allowed 
to enter into separate contracts they are also em- 
powered to receive imprests of money from the Treasury 
Chest for which they account to the W ar Department. 

The position of the purveyor towards the medical Position of 
department is capable of being more clearly defined ; it 
would appear desirable that his responsibility should be 
entirely local, that in all matters connected with hospital 
administration he should be strictly under the orders 
of the medical officer in charge, and that his accounts 
should be rendered to the local commissariat. In fact 
the purveyor’s department should be a subordinate 
branch of the commissariat, placed at the disposal of the 
medical department for the performance of special duties, 
but continuing in all matters of account responsible to 
the commissariat. 

Such an arrangement would strengthen the authority 
of the medical officer, who should reign supreme within 
his hospital, ensure promptness and regularity of supply, 
and afford every guarantee for the exercise of due 
economy. 


* This should not be ; the officers of the commissariat are 
the legitimate agents for entering into all contracts for army 
services abroad, and no circumstances can arise in which this 
duty would not be better performed by them than any other 
department. • To allow more than one agent of the Govern- 
ment to bid for supplies must necessarily have the effect of 
raising prices. 

L 
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The purveyor s department consists of the following 


grades : — 


Relative 

Daily 


Army 

List of 


Rank. 

Pay. 

1 purveyor-in-chief 

Major 

30s. 

1 deputy purveyor-in- 

diief 

Captain 

17s. 

28 purveyors 

Lieutenant lOs. to 

89 23urveyors’ clerks 

(after 15 years, 
junior captain). 

Ensign - 7s. to 11 5. 


119 officers. 

The annual charge for the pay of these officers is 
19,830?. 

All appointments to the purveyor’s department, are 
made by the Secretary- of-State for war. 

Tice Chaplain* 8 Department, 

Chaplains. The period at which it first became a practice to 

attach cliaplains to bodies of troops, is not to be fixed 
Their origin, witii any degree of accuracy. During the reign of 
Queen Mary we first find chaplains borne on the strength 
of the army, their daily pay being 2s. a day ; under 
Queen Elizabeth the pay was reduced to Is. ; under 
King William it was again raised to 4^. Up to the 
commencement of the present century, the office of 
military chaplain was saleable, and not only that, but 
the holders of the office were not required to accompany 
the army, provided they paid a deputy to do their 
duty ; and the nomination of regimental chaplains was 
considered so much a legitimate branch of the patronage 
of commanding officers, that on the re-organization of 
the chaplains department towards the end of last 
century, Government thought itself called upon to pay 
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the sum of 700 1 to all colonels of regiments, in order to 
indemnify them for the loss of this source of emolument. 

Baron Dupin says ; — 

‘‘In 1795, General Abercromby, preparing an expedition 
against our Ajnerican possessions, promulgated an order to 
the chaplains of all the corps of his army to repair to head- 
quarters, to agree upon the number of their body who should 
accompany the troops ; but the reverend gentlemen earnestly 
represented that they had purchased their religious employ- 
ments with a perfect understanding and according to a formal 
promise, that they wcjre never to be called upon to serve 
personally provided they engaged a deputy. Not a single 
chaplain consented to repair to head-quarters.” * 

In 1796, this department was placed upon a better Re-organiza- 
footing, the pay of chaplains in the United Kingdom 
was raised to seven shillings, and on foreign service to 
ten shillings a day, and a chaplain-general was placed 
at the head of the service. 

During the Peninsular War the department was Religious tole- 
re-organized ; instead of being as hitherto appointed to British^Go- 
regirnents, chaplains were now attached to brigades, vemment. 
and the nature of their duties was more clearly defined. 

Although no provision had as yet been made for the 
religious instruction of dissentients from the established 
religion in the army, the following testimony, borne 
by a Frenchman and a Roman Catholic, to the tolerance 
of our Government cannot fail to prove gratifying : — 

“ Notwithstanding the zeal of the Government for the 
established religion, which must be so much the greater in 
consequence of the Prince being invested with the character 
of Supreme Pontiff, the intolerance of the executive power 
towards the Catholics diminishes daily. The chiefs of corps 
are enjoined to take particular care that no soldier professing 
the Catholic religion be punished for not attending divine 
service as performed by the Church of England. It is desired, 

* One did join, and was made chaplain-general of the army, 
pour encourager les autres, 

L 2 
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on the contrary, that he may have perfect liberty to enjoy the 
exercise of his own religion whenever it can be done without 
interfering with the indispensable duties of the service.”* 

Chaplains of all Since then we have gone farther, and provided 
chaplains of the different Christian denominations, in 
order that no soldier shall be without the means of 
attending divine worship, and receiving religious instruc- 
tion according to his faith. Thus, during the late war, 
there were Roman Catholic and Presbyterian chaplaius 
appointed and paid by the State to celebrate divine 
service, and to attend to the spiritual welfare of the 
soldiers belonging to their religion. And throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies all means are adopted, 
and no expense is spared, to afford the soldier, whatever 
be his creed, every facility for attending service and receiv- 
ing instruction according to his own form of worship. 

Contrast with In this respect England stands alone, and sets a 

other countries, example to the rest of the world. In no other 

State does the public provide for the religious wants 
of its soldiers except according to the established faith ; 
and even where sufficient tolerance exists to exempt 
dissentients from the religion of the State from attend- 
ance upon its celebration, no means are adopted, even 
for the dying, to secure them the aid and comfort of 
ministers of their own religion.f 

* Dupin. 

f In the army of the United States, though it is principally 
composed of Irish Roman Catholics, no provision whatever is 
made by the State for the religious instruction of the members 
of that Church serving as soldiers. This may not be owing to 
any feeling of intolerance, though the American Government 
is not free from a suspicion of such motives, since it is con- 
trary to law to celebrate the Church of England service in its 
integrity, in any part of the States. The British minister and 
consuls, indeed, were formally refused permission to have 
divine worship according to their own forms performed in 
their private Louses for the benefit of their countrymen. 
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The clicaplaiti s department is now established as Organization, 
follows : — 

1 chaplain general, 

22 commissioned chaplains, 

35 assistant- chaplains. 

The pay of the chaplains is 1 6^. a day, rising on Rank and pay. 
a progressive scale to 22^. 6d. ; that of the assistant- 
chaplains ranges from 20 OZ. to 400Z. a year, according 
to the extent and importance of their duties ; the annual 
cost of the establishment is about 1 5,000Z. a 3 ’'ear. The 
chaplains and assistant-chaplains are attached to the 
principal military stations at home and abroad. In the 
field they are stationed at the head-quarters of the army, 
the principal hospitals, and with brigades. 

In addition to this establishment, however, there are Allowances to 
allowances made to clergymen of various denomina- 
tions for performing divine service to the troops at minor 
stations at home and abroad, which, together with the 
cost of religious books and contingencies, amount to 
20,000Z. ; making the total expenditure for divine service Total charge, 
throughout the army 3o,000Z. 

Appointments to the chaplain^s department are made Joint appoint- 
by the Secretary-of-State for War on the recommen- 
dation of the chaplain-general. 

The Military Store Department 

The duties of this department consist in receiving, Military stores 
holding, and issuing every description of military 
stores as distinguished from provisions, such as arms, 
clothing, camp equipage, &c. 

Previously to the consolidation of departments conse- 
quent upon the establishment of a war ministry, the 
store department formed a branch of the ordnance, 
and storekeepers on foreign stations were members of 
the Board of respective officers of Ordnance, under whose 
joint responsibility all matters connected with the expen- 
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Their duties. 


Rank and pay. 


Increase of 
salary. 


Total charge. 


diture of artillery and engineer services were conducted. 
Storekeepers abroad were also the paymasters of the 
military ordnance corps. 

At present, however, the duties of these officers are 
confined to the receipt and issue of all non-consumable 
army stores ; they further exercise a general supervision 
over the accounts of barrack-masters, and receive imprests 
of money from the commissariat for incidental expendi- 
ture, for which they account to the war department. 

The military store department has been recently 
established as follows : — * 

Relative Rank. Scale of Salary. 

3 principal military 

storekeepers - - Lieut.- colonel £^o0 to £SoO 

7 military store- 
keepers - - ditto - 540 „ 680 

21 deputy-storekeepers - Major - 370 „ 490 

58 assistant ditto - Captain - 250 „ 330 

70 clerks, 1st class - Lieutenant - 150 „ 220 

88 clerks, 2nd class - Ensign - 80 „ 120 

247 

The salaries rise by an annual increase of from 101. 
to 25i. On foreign stations extra pay is allowed, varying 
according to rank from 10^. to 70?. a year. 

The annual pay of the officers of the store depart- 
ment amounts to 67,000?.t 


* The military store officers hold their appointments under 
the commission or warrant of the Secretary of State for War. 

f It may be worthy of consideration whether the duties of 
this department might not be as efficiently and far more 
economically performed by officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the army than by a body of civilians. Retired field 
officers would probably for 200/. or 300/. a year undertake the 
direction of the principal arsenals ; the less important stations 
might be placed under the charge of captains ; the clerical 
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The Barrack Department 

All barracks, quarters, and other public buildings Barrack- 
used for military purposes are placed under the chargq“^^®”’ 
of barrack-masters who are responsible for their proper 
condition; they are required to make periodical in- 
spections of the same, both with the view to the 
necessary repairs, and in order to ascertain the damage 
done by the troops in occupation, assessing the value 
of such damages according to prescribed rules, and 
receiving the amount from the corps indebted. 

They have the custody of every description of bar- Their duties, 
rack stores and furniture, and are responsible for the 
cleanliness and general good order of all buildings under 
their charge. 

Barrack-masters are, for the greater part, half-pay or 
retired military officers ;* the ranks and emoluments are Rank and pay. 
as follows : — 

Relative Army Rank. Daily Pay. 


8. d. 8. d. 

Masters* } 0 to 20 0 

72 ditto 2d class, Captains 10 0 „ 12 6 
6 ditto 3d class. Lieutenants 7 6 — 

Total 98 officers. 


2 barrack i Non-commissioned 
clerks J Officers 

164 barrack! 

Serjeants J ” " 

271 ditto 


7 6 
2 6 to 


4 0 
2 0 


Total 437 Non-commissioned Officers. 


duties being in all cases performed by non-commissioned 
officers holding warrant rank. 

* In most Continental armies the regimental adjutant is 
the officer responsible for the building occupied by his corps, 
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The annual pay of this establishment amounts to 
38,500Z. 

The Royal Engineer Department 


Engineer de- 
partment 


Desirable to 
appoint non- 
commissioned 
officers to those 
places. 


Establishment 


Rank and pay. 


This consists of a body of civilians attached to the 
corps of Royal Engineers for assisting in the practical 
details of that service, superintending labor, conducting 
accounts, and performing the necessary clerical duties. 

In most of the foreign armies these functions are 
performed by non-commissioned officers of the corps of 
engineers, selected for their meritorious conduct and 
peculiar qualifications; and considering how superior 
a class of men enter the ranks of the Royal Engi- 
neers, it may become worthy of consideration whether 
the offices of clerk of works and engineer clerk might 
not with us be made prizes for our best qualified non- 
commissioned officers. Such an arrangement would 
probably attract many well-educated men into the 
corps of engineers, — form a powerful incentive for 
exertion and imi^rovement, and undoubtedly result in 
a saving to the public. 

The present establishment of the royal engineer de- 
partment consists of : — 

1 superintendent ; 

1 deputy surveyor ; 

174 clerks of works, with salaries from 110^. to 
300Z. a year ; 


6 draughtsmen, with salaries of 200Z. a year; 

99 clerks, with salaries of 80?. to 370? a year ; and 
66 temporary clerks and foremen of works. 


Pay and total 
charge. 


The annual pay of the establishment, inclusive of 
that of office keepers, &;c., is 55,000?. 


and the barrack service generally is under the direction of 
the Intendance. Our system of housing the troops will be 
found more fully discussed under the head of ‘‘ Quarters and 
Encampments.” 
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There are yet two departments, which, although they 
do not appertain to the effective staff of the army, perform 
a very important part in our military economy ; those are 
the Recruiting Staff and the Pensioners Staff, charged 
respectively with superintending the soldier in the 
first and in the last stage of his career. 

Recruiting Staff. 

All orders and regulations respecting recruiting Recruiting 
for the army emanate from the office of the Adju- 
tant-general to the forces ; and are carried out by 
the recruiting establishments formed in different dis- 
tricts of the United Kingdom. These are nine in Establishment, 
number, and consist each of an inspecting field-officer, 
an adjutant, a paymaster, a staff surgeon, and a super- 
intending military officer, temporarily detached from 
his regiment for this service. These officers send their 
parties to the different towns and villages within their 
districts, making known the terms of enlistment, and 
inviting recruits to join the army. 

On arriving at the liead-quarters of the district, the and duties, 
recruit undergoes an examination by the staff surgeon, 
and if approved, he is sent before a civil magistrate to be 
attested.* The paymaster next pays him the amount 
of bounty agreed upon, and he is despatched to join 
the regiment to which he is appointed. 

The pay, allowances, and expenses of the recruiting and 

. ^ . ' , charge, 

staff in the United Kingdom, exclusive of payments to 
recruits, amount to about 30,000Z. a year. 

Staff Officers of Pensioners. 

This department consists of 113 officers, of whom 72 Staff officers 
are employed in England and Scotland, 30 in Ireland, 


* This subject will be more fully treated in a subsequent 
chapter under the head of “ Bounty.” 
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Duties. 


Pay. 


Total charge. 


Recapitulation 
of charges of 
administrative 
departments. 


and 11 in the Colonies ; they are charged with the 
duties of paying and organizing military pensioners, 
of superintending their periodical training and exercises, 
and maintaining the body in a state of good order and 
militaiy discipline. 

Staff officers of pensioners must be regimental cap- 
tains on the half-pay or unattached pay of the army, 
and receive in addition to their non-effective pay IO 5 . GcZ. 
or 8s. Qd, a day, according to their class, together with 
travelling expenses and contingent allowances. 

The pay and allowances of this department, including 
those of non-commissioned officers, amount to about 
28,000Z. a year. 

The pay of the 'personwl of the administrative depart- 
ments of the army may be summed up as follows : — 

Commissariat department - - ^65,000 


Medical 
Purveyors 
Chaplains 
Military store 
Barrack 
Royal Engineer 
Recruiting Staff 
Pensioners' Staff 


67,600 

19,800 

35.000 

67.000 

38.000 

55.000 

30.000 
% 


Total pay of Administrative De- 
partments - - - - d£^377,000 


This is equal to about 3^ per cent, on the total 
military expenditure. 


* This item is charged among the non-effective services of 
the army. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS OF 
THE ARMY. 

Until a recent period an opinion was unfortunately Want of educa- 
prevalent, that education was not requisite to fit young army^in^ormer 
men for military command, and the lad who showed the hmes. 
least disposition to learn, and gave the smallest promise 
of intellectual improvement, was thought ‘^good enough 
for the army,'’ which was considered a convenient and 
honorable refuge for the idle and the ignorant. There 
were, no doubt, at all times many highly educated: and 
accomplished officers in our army, but no bar existed to 
the admission of the uneducated, and the professional 
if not the general knowledge of a very large proportion 
of military officers was extremely limited, while far too 
little importance was attached to superior attainments, 
upon which advancement did not in any material degree 
depend to encourage them in improving themselves by 
study and application. 

The scientific branches of the army should, however, Scientific 
be excepted ; these corps must, at all times, have ^ep^ed.^* 
demanded more or less preliminary study and training ; 
and the necessity of giving a special professional educa- 
tion to young men aspiring to enter the “trains of 
artillery,'' or to become “ practitioner engineers," must 
have made itself felt even at a period when the general 
3tandard of education in society was so low that it was 
no discredit to a gentleman to be scarcely master of its 
rudiments, and when writing with tolerable ortho- 
graphical and grammatical accuracy was classed among 
bhe higher accomplishments. 
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Military A military school of training is said to have existed 

7 ^ at Chariton, near Woolwich, in the time of the Stuarts, 
,but the authentic basis of the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, cannot be carried back beyond the 
year 1741, when it was established by a warrant of King 
George II * This continued for about sixty years to be 
the only institution of the kind in Great Britain ; the 
lectures of the masters, of whom Thomas Simpson, the 
geometrician, was one of the first, were ordered to be 
attended by the practitioner engineers, the officers, Ser- 
jeants, corporals, and cadetsf of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery not upon dutyj'^’inid also by such ^^bombardiers, 
miners, pontoonmen, matrosses, and others of the said 
regiment as have a capacity and inclination to the same/' 
used by East Th^ Court of Directors of the East India Company 
recognizing the importance of a preliminary training 
for their officers, availed themselves of the Royal 
Academy under arrangements entered into with the 
Mastei’-General of the Ordnance in 1798, and continued 
to send their cadets to tliis institution until the com- 
pletion of their own college at Addiscombe in 1810. 


* History of the Royal Military Academy,” by Colonel 
F. Eardley Wilmot. 

•f The order of enumeration sufficiently demonstrates the 
difference in the position of cadets in those days and at pre- 
sent. The cadet was then a volunteer attached to a military 
body, associating with officers, but doing the duty of a private 
soldier. There were four or five such to each company of 
artillery in 1 744 ; namely, tAvo cadet gunners, with the pay 
of 1^. 4d. a day, who on parade took the right of the gunners 
of the company, and two or three cadet matrosses, with the 
pay of 1^. a day, who took the right of the matrosses. They 
were united into a distinct body, called the cadet company, 
in 1745, and gradually increased in number from 40 to 60, 
which was the establishment in 1782, and which ten years 
later rose to 90, and in 1806 to 188 cadets. The present number 
is 200. 
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Meanwhile circumstances had arisen which induced Institution and 
1 -TN • T T “I /* progress of 

tne Government to recognize a private estaDlishment for military col- 

the education of infantry and cavalry officers, with Sand- 
reference more especially to the staff of the army, which ^ 
has been formed at High Wycombe, in Bucks, by 
General JaiTy, in 1799 ; and a royal warrant was issued 
in 1801 forming a Board of Commissioners of the Royal 
Military College, with its senior department at High 
Wycombe, and the junior department at Great Marlow. 

Three years later Captain Douglas, of the Royal Artil- 
lery, now; General Sir Howard Douglas, being appointed 
superintendent of studies to assist General Jarry, the 
establishment assumed in all essential particulars the 
official character it has borne until the present time. 

The removal of both departments to Sandhurst took 
place in 1820, but the senior had for some years previ- 
ously been removed from High Wycombe to Farnham. 

Changes of an important character have been recently Changes in its 

° ^ constitution, 

made in the system of the Royal Military College, and 
the vote of the House of Commons of April 26, 1858, 
which expressed the all but unanimous opinion of the 
country, in affirming the principle of competition as a test 
of qualification for the honor of bearing the Queen^s 
commission, will, if it receive the royal assent, create a 
necessity for still further modifications of the warrant of 
1808, by which the college has hitherto been governed. 

It is difficult, therefore, at the present moment, to state 
otherwise than very generally the actual condition of oub 
military educational establishments. 

The Council of Military Education, of which the Com- Council of 
jnander-in-Chief is ex-officio President, is entrusted with 
the general duty of advising upon all questions of supe- 
rior military education ; that is to say, the education of 
officers ; that of non-commissioned officers and soldiers 
being, as hereafter shown, under the immediate direction 
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of the Secretary of State for War. This council, which 
consists of a vice-president, five members, of whom four 
are military officers, a secretary, and a staff of examiners, 
directs all examinations, whether for first commissions or 
for stafl* appointments, and has visitorial powers over 
the military colleges, though it cannot directly interfere 
in their management. The council is also entrusted with 
the selection of professors and masters. 


Royal Military The Royal Military College comprises two establish- 
Colege. ments, called respectively the Staff College and the 
Cadet* s College y which are under one supreme head, with 
the title of Governor, and have also some members of 
their administrative staff in common ; in other respects 
they are distinct. 


Staff College. The Staff College, as its name implies, is intended for 
the education of officers for staff employment ; it is 
calculated for thirty students, viz., twenty-five from 
cavalry, guards, and infantry * of the line, and five from 
artillery and engineers, who are required to have served 
for not less than three years, exclusive of leave of absence ; 
to have passed, if below the rank of captain, the examina- 
tion for a troop or company ; and to be recommended for 

Course of staff employment by their commanding officers. They are 
then subjected to a competitive examination for entrance 
to the college before the Council of Education ; or if 
serving abroad, before a board of officers appointed for 
the purpose. 

Examination. The course of study at the Staff College is limited to 
two years, but officers may enter tfee college for one year 
only, or with the sanction of the Commander-in-Chief, 
compete with the students at the final examination with- 
out passing through the college. 


* No one regiment can supply more than one officer at a 
time for the Staff College. 
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The names of the successful candidates are noted by Apj^m^nt 
the Commander-in-Chief for staff employment as vacan- 
cies occur ; no pledge can, however, be given that every 
officer so named will be employed upon the staff ; all 
that the Government can engage is, that after the year 
18 GO no officer, with certain exceptions,* shall be so 
employed who has not passed through the college. 

There is a feature of great value in the new system ; it Candidates to 
is that every officer, before he is declared fit for the staff, 
shall do duty for a certain period with each arm in which 
he has not already served, in order to ensure his future 
acquaintance with the discipline and details of all branches 
of the army. It will thus no longer be possible for an 
infantry officer, when placed upon the staff, to be wholly 
ignorant of the tactics of artillery and cavalry, or for 
the artillery and cavalry officer to feel at a loss in direct- 
ing the movements of infantry. 

The advantage of a measure so thoroughly calculated Benefit of these 
to secure the services of efficient officers for the important 
duties connected with staff employment need not be 
dwelt upon. It has long been so obvious as to have been 
again and again urged upon the authorities, but it has 


* Officers who had reached the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
in the army on the promulgation of the new arrangement in 
December 1857, are exempted from examination. Thus, a 
captain in the Guards can hold a situation on the staff without 
submitting to any test whatever ; and field officers may like- 
wise be appointed to the staff for ‘‘ distinguished conduct in 
the field,” though it must be obvious that the most brilliant 
gallantry in action affords not the slightest guarantee for the 
efficient performance of staff duties. 

It is to be hoped that most officers will not hesitate to waive 
their privilege in these cases, and that they will make it a 
point of honor to prove their qualification for any office con- 
ferred upon them, by submitting to the test imposed upon their 
less favored comrades. 
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been reserved for tlie present Commander-in-Chief to 
introduce this most valuable reform into our, system of 
military education. 

OflScers admitted to the Staff College continue in the 
receipt of their regimental pay, and are not required 
to make any payment on account of their course of 
instruction. 

Cadet college. Cadet College . — The subject of education is one upon 
which the greatest diversity of opinion exists in all 
countries, as is sufficiently proved by the various methods 
of public and private tuition, each of which has its advo- 
cates and admirers. Upon one point, however, most 
Englishmen are agreed, and that is, that an exclusively 
professional training at an early age, such as was formerly 
pursued at Sandhurst and Woolwich, is not only unne- 
cessary but mischievous, and that it is far preferable to 
allow the youths of the country to obtain their ordinary 
education at public or private schools, and to complete 
their special studies for the army at a more mature age. 

Admission and It is with this view that the recent changes have been 

couise of study. in the constitution of the junior department of 

Sandhurst Academy, now called the Cadet College, to 
Avhich young men between the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
years will be admitted by unrestricted competition, re- 
ceiving their commissions in the army without purchase 
after a course of two years study. The majority of students 
will necessarily be appointed to the cavalry and infantry, 
but a certain number will be allowed to compete for 
admission to the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich,* 


Cadets who wish to obtain commissions in the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers will be at liberty to attend any 
of the competitive examinations for admission to the Royal 
Military Academy, and if unsuccessful will be allowed to retain 
their position at the Royal Military College. 
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and qualify tliemselves for service in tlie Koyal Engineers 
and Artillery. 

Under this arrangement every educational establish- Advantages of 
ment in the kingdom will be able to present its candi- 
dates for military service ; a common test will be applied 
to all on admission ; a common course of practical study 
will succeed, and the proved intelligence and ability of tlie 
most energetic of the youth of England will be conceii- 
trated into one focus, and thence diverge to sujqdy the 
various branches of the military service.* 

The great advantage derivable from young men des- 
tined for the same career being brought together and 
becoming acquainted with one another previously to their 
common start in life is thus secured, without imposing 
any trammels upon their general education and cha- 
racters at too early an age. 

Tlie contributions payable by the Royal Military Col- rayments. 
lege cadets are as follows : — 

Per annum . 

1. Sons of private gentlemen - - -oClOO 

2. „ admirals and general officers - 80 

3. „ general officers not having com- 
mand of regiments - - - - 70 

4. „ captains and commanders, royal 

navy, or effective field officers of the army 50 

* The benefits to the army and to the country generally 
which may be expected to result from the system of open 
competition arc almost incalculable. While the army was a 
comparatively close career, it could not be a popular service 
among those classes which were as a rule excluded from it. 

Now that education has been established as the general test 
for admission, a tic has been created between the army and the 
people at large which will strengthen with years, and prove an 
unfailing support to Government under all circumstances. 
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Qucon’s cadet- 
ships. 


Establishment. 


Per annum. 

5. Sons of all officers of the army and navy 

under the above ranks - . - 

6. „ officers of the army and navy who 

have died in the service, leaving their 
families in pecuniary distress - - 20 

There are, further, twenty Queen s cadetships,’' in- 
tended for the orphans of officers who have fallen in 
action or died from the effects of their wounds or of 
disease contracted on service, leaving their families in 
reduced circumstances. 

Boys elected to a Queen’s cadetship receive at the age 
of thirteen years a special allowance of 40Z. a year, to 
enable them to qualify themselves ; and on attaining the 
age of sixteen enter the Royal Military College, and 
receive a gi'atuitous education for the army. 


The following is the establishment of tlie Royal Mili- 
tary College : — 



^ 1 Governor . - - 

£ 

1,000 

s. 

0 

d. 

0 a 

year. 


1 Lieutenant-Governor 

385 

5 

0 

V 


1 Major - - - . 

300 

0 

0 

i) 

•s 

I 

jO 

2 Captains - - « 

138 

7 

6 


1 Paymaster and quarter- 
master - - - 

197 

6 

8 



1 Riding-master 

136 

17 

6 

» 


1 Adjutant - - - 

182 

10 

0 

}9 


1 Surgeon - - - - 

255 

10 

0 



1 Assistant surgeon 

136 

17 

6 

» 


1 Chaplain - . . 

400 

0 

0 

99 


9 Non-commissioned officers, 4s. and 

Ss. a 

• day. 


Buglers and drummers, Is. 6d. a day. 
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-g f 18 Professors and masters, from 180^. to 450i. 
§ I a year. 

4 Clerks, from 1 OOZ. to 200Z. a year. 

0 1 Armourer, 35. a day. 


The scale of the Royal Military College does not, how- Commissions 
ever, at present admit of its becoming the sole avenue 
to military service ; and about 200 first commissions will 
remain at the disposal of the Commander-iii-Chief for 
the benefit of deserving non-commissioned officers, or of 
gentlemen who may offer themselves for direct appoint- 
ment and satisfy such tests of qualification as may be 
imposed in those eases.* 

It would appear very desirable that an educational Educational 
test should be established for the promotion of non- commissioned 
commissioned officers to the higher gi-ades, with the un- pro- 

derstanding that a fixed number of commissions should ranks, 
be annually conffirrod upon those who proved themselves 
qualified for the honor. Nothing would more tend to 
raise tlie chai'acter of the lower branches of tlie army, 
and to attract into the ranks a superior class of men, 
than the understanding that the soldiers advancement 
must be ensured by his own exertions. The test would 
not require to be of a very severe kind, since the practical 
knowledge possessed by a good non-commissioned officer, 
and the experience acquired in passing through the 
inferior regimental grades, would compensate to a great 
extent for higher attainments ; but he should in all 


* The age of candidates for direct appointment is esta- 
blished at from 18 to 21 years ; they are required to undergo 
an examination under the direction of the Council of Military 
Education, similar to that to which the students of the Royal 
Military College are subjected. Two trials are allowed to 
each candidate at any interval of time within the established 
limit of age. 
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Its probable 
effect. 


Royal Military 
Academy at 
Woolwich. 


Conditions of 
admission. 


Payments. 


Management. 


cases be required to possess that degree of general edu- 
cation which would fit him for the society of gentlemen 
bearing the Queen's commission. 

Under such an arrangement, it may be predicted with 
all confidence that, in the course of a few years, the diffi- 
culty would not be to find, but to select, non-commis- 
sioned officers deserving and qualified for the honor of a 
commission. 

The Royal Military Academy at Woolwich continues 
to be a school of aiiplication for the artillery and engi- 
neers ; it is recruited entirely by open competition, with 
a temporary exception in favour of tlie cadets from the 
establishment at Carshalton,^ which will terminate with 
the present year, when they will have been absorbed. 

Candidates for admission to the academy must be 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty years ; the 
course of study is about two years, or until the student 
shall have become sufficiently advanced in scientific know- 
ledge to pass the final examination for a commission in 
tlie Royal Artillery or Royal Engineers. 

The payments are required to be made in advance, at 
the rate of 62^. IO 5 . for each half year, for the sons of 
private gentlemen ; but the sons of military oflScers are 
admitted on nearly the same terms as are establislied for 
cadets of the Royal Military College. 

The Royal Academy will for the future be under the 
Commander-in-Chief, as regards discipline and internal 
arrangements ; but all matters of finance will be directed 
by the Secretary of State for War. It is also under the 


^ The establishment at Carshalton, near Sydenham, was 
formed in 1848, as a lower school to Woolwich academy, and 
was intended to remedy the serious moral evils resulting from 
the preparation of very young candidates in a garrison town like 
Woolwich ; the experiment was not, however, found successful, 
and no fresh admissions were made after 1854. 
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visitorial supervision of tlie Council of Military Educa- 
tion. 

The following is tlie establishment of the Royal Establishment- 
Military Academy : — 

Salary 
per annum. 


o 

rO 




o 


;h 

a 

.2 

a 

o 

S3 


' 1 governor, lieut. -colonel, royal ^ 
artillery - - - X 

1 captain and paymaster 
1 captain - - - - 

4 first lieutenants, at 
1 quartermaster, at - - 

1 surgeon, at - - 

•15 non-commissioned officers - from 
9 professional instructors (officers of [ 
artillery or engineers) - - I 

27 professors, lecturers, and masters | 


1 chaplain - 

1 clerk 

2 modellers 


from 


<£^ s. d. 
500 0 0 

200 0 0 
91 5 0 

73 0 0 
5i 15 0 

50 0 0 

50^. to 100?. 
from 91?. to 
300?. 

from 80?. to 
500?. 

250 0 0 

220 0 0 
90?. to 1 25?. 


The military officers employed in the academy receive 
their regimental pay in addition to the foregoing 
salaries. 

The iunior establishment of Carslialton is likewise School at Car- 

shalton. 

presided over by a lieutenant-colonel of artillery, with 
a salary of 250?. a year ; the educational branch is com- 
posed of seven masters, witji salaries varying from 60?. 
to 350?. a year. 

Army and Regimental Schools , — Up to the commence- Regimental 
ment of the present century no provision had been made 
by the State for the instruction of soldiers or their families. 

While it was thought of little importance whether an 
officer were able to read or write his own language with 
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Superinten- 

dence, 


Duke of York’s 
school. 


ordinary correctness it could scarcely have been con- 
sidered necessary or even desirable to extend to the 
common soldier the advantages of education. 

The first regimented school was established by the 
Duke of Kent in 1809 in his own regiment, the First 
Royals. Dupin, in referring to it, describes it as a 
wholesale manufoctory for non-commissioned ofiicers. 
In 1811, the Duke of York, im})rossed with the success 
of tJie ex])eriiiieiit, resolved to extend it to the entire 
army, and a general order ot 1st January 1812 pro- 
mulgated the rules and regulations intended to govern 
these institutions. Although soldiers themselves were 
permitted to receive instructions in tliese schools they 
were mainly intended ‘‘ to give to the soldiers the com- 
fort of being a.ssured that the education and welfare 
of their cliildren are objects of their Sovereign's pa- 
ternal solicitude, and to raise from their offspring a 
succession of loyal subjects, brave soldiers, and good 
Christians." 

General, commanding, and other ofiicers were enjoined 
to use all efforts to render these sdiools efficient, and 
chaplains were required to visit tlieiii frequently and 
diligently scrutinize the conduct of the serjeant school- 
masters. 

In 1801 the Duke of York proposed the institution 
of an asylum for the maintenance and instruction of 
the orphan children of non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers, which was accordingly founded in that year, 
and which was opened for the reception of 700 boys 
and SOO girls* in 1 803. 

The State, in thus providing a home for the children 
of its soldiers, might, without any imputation of unfair- 
ness, have claimed from them in return a certain period 


* At present no girls are admitted. 
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of military service for which the training and education 
they receive peculiarly fit them ; but the generosity 
of the act was unqualified by any euch condition, and 
the pupils of the Royal Military Asylum (or The Duke 
of York s School '' as it is commonly called after its royal 
founder) are ,‘it liberty to enlist in the army or to enter 
civil life ; tlie iiiajoiity, however, probably from the 
influence of early jxssociation, })refcr the army.^ 

Tlie difficulty experienced in finding well-qualified Normul school, 
non-commissioned officers to undertake the duty oi 
Instructors in the regimental schools, led in 184J6 to 
the establishment, in connexion with the Duke of York's 
school,- of a normal school for the training of army school- 
masters. 

From thirty to forty students are here admitted to a Conditions of 
two years' course of study ; the last half of which is 
passed at the upper or model school, where tliey are 
taught the practice of teaching orally by lecture and by 
books. About one-tliird of these students are soldiers 
not under the rank of corporal, the remainder are from 
civil life ; the civilian candidates must bo between the 
ages of nineteen and twenty-one, and are required to 
(uiter into a bond to enlist for geiKTal service in the 
army at the (Mid of their course of instruction. 

The examinations are conducted by tlie Inspector- Ex animations, 
general of army schools, and soldieis on passing are 
discharged from their corps and re-culisted for general 
service. They are then, in common with the successful 
civilian candidates, appointed by the Secretary of State 
to such regiments or garrisons as may require their 
service. 


* Of 767 boys discharged between the years 1842 and 1849, 
514 enlisted in the army, and 253 entered civil life. 
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Advantages of The Royal Military Asylum or '' Duke of York's 
the institution. answers .the double purpose of giving an 

elementary education to children, and of training in- 
* structors for soldiers and their families tliroughout our 
widety-scattered dominions. Many a boy who learnt his 
earliest lessons at this noble institution, will probably 
return to it to qualify himself for conferring, in his turn, 
tlie blessings of education upon another generation of 
soldiers' children. 


Direction. Tlic Royal Asylum is conducted under the direction of 

a Board of Commissioners, who make rhe regulations 
connected with its interior arrangements and economy 
and the admission of pupils. 


Establishment. 


Educational 

staff. 


Inspection of 
schools. 


It is presided over by a commandant, with a salary of 
SOOi. a year, and the following staff : — 

£ 8. d. 

1 assistant and secretary, salary per annum - 182 10 0 

1 quartermaster - - „ „ - 180 0 0 

1 surgeon - - - „ „ - 419 15 0 

1 dispenser - - - „ „ - 13G 17 6 

21 non-commissioned oflicers, from Is. !()(?. to G^. a day, 
55 corporals (boys) from Id. to Sd. a week. 

1 housekeeper 701. a year. 

28 nurses, servants, fcc., from 10?. to 30?. a year. 

The educational staff is composed of 1 head -master 
and chaplain, salary 400?. a year; and 12 masters and 
assistant masters with salaries rising from 40?. to 250?. 
a year ; with 20 monitors and 14 pupil-teachers. 

The normal school is conducted under the direction of 
the Inspector-General of Military Schools, an officer of 
the War Department, under whose charge the entire 
system of army education (that of officers e^ccepted) is 
placed, and who is required to make periodical visits of 
inspection to the different stations occupied by our troops 
with the view of iiiaintaining every description of gar^ 
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rison or regimental scliool in a state of efficiency. He 
lias three permanent assistants, -with salaries of 450/. a 
year, stationed in the United Kingdom, and acting assist- 
ants in the Mediterranean and India, from whom he 
receives periodical reports upon every subject connected 
with the schools within their districts, by means of which, 
together with his personal inspection, he is enabled to 
keep th (3 Secretary of State informed of the condition 
of every edncatiDnal establishment in the army, and 
of the characters and capacities of the schoolmasters 
employed. 

The number of trained sclioolmasters at present on the Army scbool- 
establishmeiit is 168, exclusive of those temporarily act- 
ing in that capacity with regiments of embodied militia ; 
they «are divided into four classes, and the following are 
their ranks and rates of pay, and allowances : — Bank and pay. 


Bank. 

Daily Pay. 

Lodging 
and FiiL‘1 
Allowance 
per Week. 

First-class schoolmasters, ranking as 
warrant officers immediately after 

s. 

(/. 

s» d. 

commissioned officers 

Second-class ditto, ranking with ser- 

7 

0 

10 0 

geant-major - - - 

Third-class ditto, ranking after scr- 

5 

6 

8 6 

j cant -major - - . 

Assistant schoolmaster, ranking as 

4 

0 

GO 

Serjeant - - - - 

2 

0 

4 3 

« 


These liberal rates of remuneration,* and a position 
calculated to ensure them respect, and to give them due 
authority in tlie performance of their important and 
responsible duties, must act as an encouragement to 

♦ Schoolmasters arc permitted to instruct the children of 
officers at such hours as do not interfere with their school 
duties, upon their own terms of remuneration. 
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l«t) 


Diitivs. 


Infant nrid 

industrial 

schools. 


Attenclaifcc 


young men of a superior education and position in civil 
life to compete for these appointments, which also furnish 
prizes for the better class of non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers, and tend to ensure a constant supply of 
thoroughly qualified instructors. The effect of such a 
system upon tlie army cannot fail to prove of the highest 
benefit. 

It is usual to attach a first-class schoolmaster to eacli 
of the large camps and garrisons, and it is his duty to 
superintend all the military schools within the district, 
to provide for tlie efficiency of the inferior schoolmasters 
and the schoolmistresses,* to conduct the regular duties 
of the general or garrison school, and to give lectures uj)on 
various subjects of interest or instruction. Minor gar- 
risons and regimental and detachment schools are under 
the charge of tlie inferior classes of schoolmasters. 

The means of instruction are thus afforded to all non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, and to their children, 
and an infant class is established in each regiment under 
charge of a schoolmistress for the instruction of very 
young children of both sexes. There is further an indus- 
trial school, likewise under the schoolmistress, in which 
the elder female children are taught knitting, sewing, 
and household occu})ations. 

Attendance at these schools is voluntary, and the 
following are the rates of payment chargeable to 


* Every regiment and giirri.>ou has a seluadinistress, wdlh 
pay rising from 18/. to 36/. a year, w ho conducts the infant 
school instruction, and tcaclies needlew ork and other industrial 
arts to the female children of soldiers. It is to be hoped that 
coohiitg may ere long be considered as necessary an art as 
w ashing and sewing, and taught to soldiers’ daughters. There 
arc at present 130 schoolmistresses employed, many of whom 
were trained at some one or other of the institutions existing 
for this purpose. 
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pupils, the amount of which is credited to tlie 
public : — 

Sergeants - . - - Sd, a month./'liargcs. 

Corporals _ - - - (jj. 

Dniniiiiers _ - _ . 4^;. 

^ if cliild only attends - 2r/. ,, 

I if two of thv.^ same family 
(Children ^ attend - - - 1 b/. „ 

I if three or more of the sanui 

I 

family attend - -Id. ,, 

Army schoolmasters at present <iccu])y a so mc\^ hat Position of 
anomalous position, Ixdng a body distinct f]‘om the army 
itself, la it but not of liy and, altliougli amenable to mili- 
tary law, by an ex[)re.ss ])rovi.sion of the Mutiny Act, they 
are in many respects exem]>ttMl fiom regimental discipline. 

Tl)e Secretary of State for War appoints and removes 
them, he regulates their schools, selects the books to be 
in us (‘5 prescribes the inodes of instruction and regulates 
the expenditure. This arrangement has arisen as a 
natural result of that j(‘alousy with Avliich, uinhir our 
constitution, the responsible administration withholds 
from the executive military authorities all financial con- 
trol, and which, hov ever right it be in principle, cannot 
fail to mve rise to some inconvenience in practice. In 
this case it would be quite impracticable to separate the 
executive and administrative functions, and, as in the ma- 
nagement of hundreds of schools, questions of finance must 
be matters of daily occurrence and reference, and always 
more or less connected with the interior management of 
the school, it has been found expedient to vest the entire 
control of those services in the Secretary of State's de- 
partment, leaving to commanding officers the duty of 
enforcing general regulations, but not the power of 
altering them. 

The civil character of the schoolmasters further tends 
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character 
acting injuri- 
ously* 


Royal Artillery 
and Engineer 
schools. 


Religious cha- 
racter of army 
schools. 


to weaken that interest in his schools which, when they 
were conducted hy ordinary and very often incompetent 
♦non-commissioned officers under immediate regimental 
control, the commanding officer generally took in their 
success. The Duke of Wellington'^ decided, on the for- 
mation of the Normal school in 18 tG, that the establish- 
ment should be wholly civil, and only subject to the 
Coinniandant of tlic Iloyal Military Asylum, upon which 
it was grafted, so far as was absolutely necessary as a 
matter of disciidine. This has led its students sometimes 
to pride themselves upon not being soldiers,t rather than 
to identify themselves heartily with the body with 
which their duties and interests are so closely connected; 
an error of youth and inexperience which will probably 
cori'cct itself. 

The royal artillery and engineer schools are conducted 
on the same principles as those of the rest of the army, 
but from the detached service of those corps and the higher 
qualifications of their non-commissioned officers, serjeants 
are commonly ])laced in charge of these scliools in place 
of normal schoolmasters. 

The religious character of our army educational esta- 
blishment is one which cannot be altogether passed over; 
it becomes a question of peculiar importance and delicacy 
Avhen we consider the mixed elements of which our army 
is composed, and the complete freedom and equality of 


* The Duke of Wellington was generally disposed to give 
decided j^ower and independence to civil establishments con- 
nected with the army, and to protect them within the sphere 
of their duties against unnecessary military interference. A 
strong illustration of this may be found in the extensive, 
almost irresponsible powers, which he gave to barrack -masters. 

I Cgesar’s reproach to liis mutinous soldiers, “ Quirites non 
milites,” would be accepted as the highest compliment by 
these individuals. 
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every Christian creed or form of worship which it is our 
pride to maintain. 

All our military educational establishments are essen- Respect for 
tially of a secular character, chaplains and clergymen of scruples, 
every denomination being impartially excluded from their 
management and control ; and so scrupulously are the 
religious opinions of both adults and children respected, 
that it is optional with them to attend or to absent 
themselves during the few minutes of prayer and religious 
instruction which precede the daily lessons. 

It is not to be believed that any real relirious feeling Attendance at 

® ° prayers not 

can be offended by a simple pra 3 "er or thanksgiving to compulsory, 
the universal God, or a j^lalii oral explanation of a por- 
tion of Scripture* or sacred history ; and when it is 
reflected that thousands of soldiers’ children pass their 
lives between one barrack and another, excluded from all 
means of education but that which these schools afford, 
the most zealous advocate of any one form of Christian 
belief can scarcely object to their enjoying this slender 
opportunity of learning the elementary truths common 
to every form. Still even tliis is not made compulsory, 
and whatever excuses may be made by parents for failing 
to avail themselves of these schools for the instruction of 
their children, the apprehension of religious proselytism 
in any shape can surely not be among their number. 

The Royal Hibernian Military School in Dublin is Royal lUber- 

^ ^ ^ ^ school, 

conducted upon the principle of, and witli the same Dublin, 
objects, as the Eoyal Military Asylum, and provided for 
the education and maintenance of 410 boys, the sons of 
soldiers. It is under the direction of a commandant, 
with a salary of 277Z. a year, with a staff consisting of 
one secretary, one chaplain, one surgeon, one quarter- 

* When the schoolmaster is a Roman Catholic the Douay 
version of Scripture is used in the daily morning prayer. 
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Establishment. Hiaster, One military instructor, whose aggregate salaries 
amount to 930Z. a year, and eighteen non-commissioned 
officers. The educational branch is composed of one 
head schoolmaster, ten assistant schoolmasters and in- 
structors, and eight monitors, whose salaides amount in 
the aggregate to 71 5Z. a year. 

Its original ob- This institution was founded in 1 7G9 under the name of 
‘‘The Hibernian Society, '’for tlie purpose of maintaining, 
educating, and apprenticing the orphans and children of 
soldiers in Ireland/' It received its present title and 
constitution under a royal charter of 22nd December 
1846. 


School of In- 
struction at 
Cbathani, 


Objects. 


Course of 
study. 


The School of Instruction at Chutham was founded 
under the provisions of a royal wari*ant of 28rd April 
1812, at the suggestion of General Paslcy, who for many 
years directed the institution and ostal Wished tlie system 
of instruction now maintained. The object of tlie school 
is to give a practical training in tlie vaidous duties of 
their profession to soldiers of the corj>s of royal 
engineers, who, as soon as they have acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of the ordinary military exercises and evolu- 
tions, are sent to Chatham to be taught the theory and 
practice of engineering. 

The course of study, commencing with the first rudi- 
ments of education, proceeds by a system admirably 
calculated to keep pace with the capacities and acquire- 
ments of the students, to develop the various branches 
of the engineering service, and the accessory knowledge 
requisite for its practical application ; and a high degree 
of interest is given to the studies of the school-room by 
the accompanying labors out of doors in which they are 
daily employed, such as the construction of earthworks 
and batteries, gabions, fascines, rafts, pontoons, &c. &c. 

Attached to the establishment is a regimental school 
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for the diildren of uon-commissioned officers and soldiers 
of f he corps of engineers. 

The staff of the institution is as follows : — Staff and Esta- 

1 director, colonel royal engineers - 

1 superintending officer, lieut.-colonel, 

ditto - - - - 

2 instructors of field work.s, captain 

and lieutenant - - - 13s. \(L Gs. lOcZ. 

1 superintendent of surveying, captain 11s. Id. 

1 clerk of works - - - 284Z. a year. 

2 1 non-commissioned officers, assistant 

instructors - - - Is. GtZ. a day. 


Daily pay.* 
IZ. 6s. 


Wishment. 


IGs. Id. 


The, School of Musheiry at Hyihe was established in School of 
1 So 4, with the view of perfecting the troops in the use of jiythe^ 
the rifle, which had been in the j^ear preceding substi- 
tuted for the old infantry musket, by enabling a certain 
number of officei’S, non-commissioned officers, and men 
from each corps to be instructed in the use of that weapon, 
in order that they might communicate the knowledge 
and experience so acquired on their return to their 
regiments. 

The staff of the scliool is composed of — 


1 commandant • . - 

1 chief instructor - - . 

2 captain instructors (additional staff 

pay) . - - . 

1 staff officer - - - - 

1 paymaster and quartermaster 

1 surgeon - , - - 

2 staff Serjeants 
5 first-class serjeant instiuctors 


Daily pay.* 

£ 8. d. 
1 2 

1 10 


0 

0 

0 

0 


11 

9 

G 

5 


9 

3 


6 

6 

0 

0 


4s. 6d. and 3s. lOd!. 
- 0 3 4 


* In addition to ordinary regimental pay and allowances. 
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Instructors of 
musketry. 


Shoeburyness. 


Select com- 
mittee. 


Small arms 
committee. 


Daily pay. 

• £ S. cl. 

2 clerks - - - - 0 2 10 

1 armourer - - - -0210 

12 privates - - - - 0 1 4 


In addition to the staff of tho school at ITythc there 
is a corps of instructors composed of — 



. Daily 

pay 


S. 

cl. 

10 district inspectors 

- 9 

G 

83 regimental instructors 

- 2 

c 

21 depot instructors 

- 3 

11 

100 Serjeant instructors, second-class - 

. 2 

10 

100 Serjeant instructors, third-class 

. 2 

0 

The sum of 3,500/-. is voted annually as 

additional 

p-'iy 


to non-commissioned officers and soldiers who distinguish 
themselves by their skill in the use of the rifle. 

Artillery Experimental EdaUialiment at Shoehury- 
ness is a practical scliool of artillery, where the effect of 
various descriptions of ordnance is tested, and instruction 
g'iven upon tliese subjects to the young artillery officers 
and cadets. It is directed by a colonel of artillery as 
superintendent, as.sisted by a captain instructor and four 
non-commissioned officers. 

The Select Committee at W oohvich is an establishment 
maintained for the purpo.se of reporting upon the various 
inventions and suggestions connected with ordnance, 
whicli are almost daily brought under the notice of 
Government. It is presided over by the director- 
general of artillery, with a secretary dnd assistant 
secretary of the same corps, and about seven non-com- 
missioned officers as clerks. 

The Small Arms Committee is a similar but smaller 


* In addition to regimental pay and allowances. 
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body, especially concerned with the arms of the infantry, 
and composed chiefly of officers of that branch of the 
service. The president receives staff pay as a colonel 
and the secretary as a captain. 

A Department of Artillery Studies is formed at Wool- 
wich, under a director, an instructor, and two masters, 
for the instruction of the junior officers of artillery, and 
an allowance of 300Z. a year is made for the travelling 
expenses of a proportion of these, to enable them to visit, 
under the superintendence of the director, the fortifica- 
tions and public works both in this country and on the 
continent. 

The Royal Military Repository at Woolwich was es- Royal Military 
tablished in 1775, when a large and valuable collection 
of models of guns, carriages, and ordnance of different 
kinds, was made under the sujierintendence of General 
Congreve ; this collection, which was contained within 
the arsenal, was destroyed by fire in 1805, and in 1819 a 
building was erected as an ordnance museum, on the 
heights above Woolwicli, in which models and specimens 
in great variety and number have now accumulated. 

A system of instruction similar to that established in 
the engineer school at Chatham, is formed in connexion 
with the repository. 

The staff is composed of one lieutenant-colonel as super- 
intendent, two captains instructors, fourteen non-com- 
missioned officers, and one clerk. * 

The United Service Institution foxxaAed by the United Service 
officers of the army and na\y in 1830, and until 1856, — I^^stitution. 
when in consequence of the heavy charges for rates and 
taxes to which it was subjected, the Government made 
an annual allowance of 400?. towards its maintenance, — 
it was altogether supported by the contributions, sub- 
scriptions, and donations of private individuals. 

N 
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The institution is intended to be a central repository 
for objects of professional interest, and of books relating 
to the naval and military services. It comprises a 
museum of professional and miscellaneous objects, a 
model room, a library and reading-room, and a theatre 
for the delivery of lectures. It is managed by a council 
formed of officers of both services, under whose di- 
rection a quarterly journal on subjects of professional 
interest is published and distributed gratuitously to the 
members of the institution. 

Officers of the army and navy, as well as the depart- 
ments connected with them, and of militia and volun- 
teers, are eligible to become members on payment of an 
entrance fee of IL, and an annual subscription of 10^. 

The Royal Artillery Institution at Woolwich is a 
regimental establishment for technical and professional 
objects ; the public provides for the salary of a secretary, 
a captain of artillery, but the establishment is otherwise 
supported by private contributions. 

Some small allowances are made towards the support 
of a military medical museum at Chatham, the professor- 
ships of military surgery in Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
for the maintenance and instruction of a limited number 
of African youths, qualifying for service as army sur- 
geons on the Western Coast of Africa, the climate of 
which is so fatal to Europeans. 

It only remains to notice the barrack libraries and 
reading-rooms established at the principal military 
stations for the use of non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers. In the words of the Queen's regulations, the 
object of these institutions is to encourage the soldiers 
to employ their leisure hours in a manner that shall 
combine amusement with the attainment of useful know- 
ledge, and teach them the value of sober, regular, and 
moral habits." 
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The selection of books and periodicals for these Selection of 
libraries and reading-rooms is made by the Inspector- 
general of militaiy schools; a public allowance is granted , 
for the pay of librarians and for contingent expenses. 

Non-commissioned officers and soldiers become entitled Payment, 
to the benefits of these institutions by a monthly pay- 
ment of 1 d,, which contributions are carried to the credit 
of the public in the regimental pay lists, as are also the 
fines payable for injury or losses of books. 

Officers are permitted to avail themselves of barrack 
libraries in consideration of one day's pay of their rank 
per annum. 

The following is a recapitulation of the charges in- Recapitulation 
curred during the year 1858 for the educational and 
scientific establishments of the army : — establishments. 

£ £ 

Council of Military Education - - - 5,180 

Royal Military Academy at Woolwich : 

Military branch, salaries, and allow- 
ances - - - - 2,833 

Educational branch, salaries - 9,230 

Messing of 200 cadets, at 2^. fic?. 

each per day - - - 9,125 

Clothing of ditto, at 6d. each - 1,825 

Servants’ wages, washing, contin- 
gencies, &c. - ^ - 2,321 

Expenses of junior establishment 

at Carshalton - - - 4,509 

Total of Royal Military Academy - 29,843*' 

Carried over - i?35,023 


* The contributions paid by cadets are calculated to cover 
about five-sixths of this charge. During the year ended on 
31st December 1857 they amounted to 25,017/. lOs., and the 
charge to 27,864/. 

N 2 
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£ 

Brought over ^ 35,023 

Royal Military College : 

Military branch, pay and allow- £ 
ances - - - - 4,610 

Educational branch, salaries - 5,478 

Board and washing for 180 cadets 4,016 
Fuel and light, taxes, servants' 

wages - - - - 4,724 

Maintenance of Queen's cadets ” 

and Queen's scholarships" - 600 

Estimated charge for re-organi- 
zation and extention of the es- 
tablishment - . - 4,000 

Total fur Royal Military College - 23,428* 

Royal Military Asylum and Normal Schools : 

Military branch, pay and allow- 
ances - - - - 2,625 

Educational branch, salaries - 2,013 
Provisions and clothing for 
teachers and students - - 2,136 

Provisions and clothing for 470 

boys - - - - 6,395 

Wages, taxes, fuel and light, con- 
tingencies, books, school appa- 
ratus - - - - 3,128 

Total for Royal Military Asylum - 16,297 

Royal Hibernian Military School : 

Military branch - - - 2,276 

Educational branch - - 715 

Carried over - o£^74,748 

* The contributions of cadets for the year 1857, when the 

charge was 19,074/., amounted to 21,000/. 
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Brought over 


Royal Hibernian Military School (cont.) : 



£ 

Provisions for 410 boys - 

5,039 

Ditto for schoolmaster and serjeant 

329 

Clothing - - - - 

975 

Contingencies, fuel and light, 


wages, 8^c. - 

1,G69 


Total Koyal Hibernian School 

Regimental and Garrison Schools : 

Pay and allowances of assistant 
inspectors, schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, schoolmaster 
serj eants, soldier assistants, fcc.&c. 26,1 67 
AHillery and engineer school- 
masters - - - 2,300 

Allowances to pupil-teachers, ex- 
penses of training schoolmis- 
tresses, pay of orderlies, travel- 
ling expenses, &c. - - 3,592 

Total for Army and Regimental Schools - 

Engineer Establishment at Chatham : 

Pay and allowances of staff - 2,890 

Materials and labour for field 

works - - - - 5,930 

Contingencies - • - 937 


BarracJc Libraries and Reading Rooms : 
Allowances to librarians, sta- 
tionery, repairs of books, con- 
tingencies - - - 


£ 

74,748 


11,002 


32,059 


9,757 


3,582 


Carried over - cf 131,148 
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Total charge. 


£ 

Brought over 131,148 


Musketry Instruction : 

Pay of the staff of the school at 

£ 


Hythe - - - - 

2,623 


Ditto of corps of instructors 

Ditto of regimental and depot 

] 2,064 


instructors - - 

5,287 


Rewards to skilled rifle-shots 

Select and Small Arms Committee 
at Woolwich, and charges inci- 

3,500 

23,475 

dental to experiments 

Artillery Establishment at Shoe- 


3,808 

huryness - - 

Maintenance of African youths 


700 

qualifying for Army Surgencies 

- 

1,000 

Miscellaneous - - - 

- 

3,155 

Total charge for educational and) £163^86 

scientific establishments - i 


About 61,000^. is the amount which, during the last 
financial year, was received and credited to the public 
on account of contributions and payments made towards 
educational purposes ; so that the actual cost to the 
State of these establishments does not probably exceed 
100,000^., or about seven-eighths per cent, on the total 
army expenditure.* 


* The average annual charge for the maintenance of mili- 
tary schools, colleges, and scientific establishments in France 
is about 1 10,000/. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

In no European country is private enterprise so much Dependence 

relied upon for the supply of public wants as in England. Goveranentoa 

In most of the continental states the Government P^’i^ate esta- 
• /» 1 T 1 • 1 1 blisbments, 

interferes more or less directly in the various branches 

of industry and commerce, and all materiel required for 

the public service is obtained by means of factories 

formed by the State and worked by its agents. 

As regards the army there is hardly one article of contrasted with. 

, the French 

supply necessary to the soldier which is not produced in practice, 
a government establishment, and the use of labor at a 
price below market value, which conscription enables 
the State to command, effectually distances the efforts 
of private competition, and cannot fail to exercise a 
detrimental influence upon individual enterprise. 

In England we have, perhaps, run into the opposite The contract 
extreme by a somewhat indiscriminate resort to the s^er^ 
system of contracts, which recommends itself by its 
apparent fairness and economy. There can be no doubt 
that the competition created under such a method must 
have a wholesome effect in stimulating enterprise, and 
keeping down prices ; but, on- the other hand, it does 
not always afford sufficient security for promptness and 
regularity of supply on an emergency, or for the good 
quality of such stores as can only be practically tested by 
actual use. As regards the economical question, it is to 
be doubted whether when the expenses of the necessary 
machinery of control and inspection and the profits of 
the contractors are taken into account, any actual 
saving is the effect of the contract system, as compared 
with the supply by means of Government factories when 
efficiently conducted. 
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The only permanent army manufactories in England 
are those intended for the production of ordnance 
materials ; hut even in this all-important branch of the 
service, private establishments have been until recently 
relied upon to a far greater extent than the result 
proved to have been altogether safe ; for, notwith- 
standing the enormous manufacturing power of the 
country, it found itself unequal to meet the sudden 
demand for warlike materials which arose on the out- 
break of the Russian war ; nor is this difficult to 
explain, for it is obviously not worth the while of a 
manufacturer to keep himself in a position to supply 
articles the demand for which is of so extremely capri- 
cious and uncertain a nature, or for workmen to perfect 
themselves in a branch of labor which offers no se- 
curity for proving remunerative. When then a sudden 
demand arose for an enormous supply of the munitions 
of war, not only were private establishments unable to 
provide them in sufficient quantities, but those that were 
sup])lied were produced at a cost considerably beyond, 
and in some cases of four and five times, their value,* 
and of a quality so iiiferior as to involve great risk of 
the failure of military operations. 

Fortunately the danger of relying upon private enter- 
prise for tlie supply of our warlike stores was recognized 
at an early period of the war, and extraordinary exertions 
were made to place our decaying manufacturing establish- 
ments upon an efficient footing ; the result has been mojst 
satisfactory, and it is to be hoped that no false confidence 
will again allow those establishments to sink into neglect, 
and that the assertion that the War Department is now 


* The shells for which the contractors during the late war 
charged 731 . ton, are now produced in the Government 
factories for 15/. 
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‘‘in a position to produce warlike stores such as the 
world has never before equalled, and of which the country 
may well be proud, may long remain as free from exag- 
geration as it is at present.* 


The existing manufacturing departments of the War Existing esta- 

blishments. 

Umce are : — 


{ 1. The carriage department. 
2. The gun factory. 

3. The laboratory. 

Waltham - 4. The gunpowder factory. 
Enfield - 5. The small arms factory. 


1. The royal carriage department was established as Royal carriage 
a distinct branch of the ordnance in 1803, since when it 
has, keeping pace in a greater degree than any of the 
other establishments with the mechanical improvements 
of tlie age, increased in extent and importance.t The 
object of this department is to produce every descrip- 
tion of gun and ordnance carriage for the land and 
sea service, with the various accessory implements for 
artillery, such as ammunition and powder cases, shell 
boxes, barrels, &c. 

This factoty is by far the largest branch of the arsenal, described, 
its buildings alone covering an area of 255,152 superficial 
feet. Upwards of 3,000 hands are employed in the 


* “ Past and Present Condition of the Manufacturing 

o 

Branches of the War Department. By John Anderson, Inspector 
of Machinery.” The author has largely availed himself of 
this interesting report in connexion with the subject of this 
chapter. 

f In 1814 the royal carriage department, by a great effort 
turned out 2,400 pairs of wheels. In 1855 it produced nearly 
10,000 pairs. The expenses of the staff of the establishment 
are less now than when it was comparatively in its infancy. 
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department, and the machinery for working wood and 
metals moved by twenty-three steam engines, equal to 
720 horse power, is computed to be equal to the manual 
labour of 12,000 men. 

A square space of 20 acres communicating with the 
Thames by a canal, is devoted to storing timber, which 
is conveyed to the workshops by means of railways which 
intersect the whole ground, and deposited where wanted 
by means of powerful cranes, by the use of which the 
expense of from 50 to 100 pair of horses, formerly em- 
ployed for this purpose, is saved. 

The productive power of the carriage department is at 
present fully equal to the probable demand ; but whenever, 
owing to a sudden pressure, it is necessary to resort 
to private establishments, the most strict and minute 
examination is made by the department of every article 
famished by contract previously to its acceptance for 
the public service. 

2. Gun Factories , — Up to the commencement of the 
late war this department produced only brass guns, but 
the failure of a number of iron mortars supplied under 
contract by private manufacturers led to a determination 
on the part of the Government to render itself as far as 
possible independent of private manufacturers for the 
supply of an article of such vital importance, and an iron 
foundry was accordingly commenced, and is now in course 
of completion. 

‘ In this department too machinery is employed to a 
great extent, both in the manufacturing and in the testing 
process ; and so important is it considered that a thorough 
knowledge of the relative tenacity of the metal used for 
heavy ordnance should be acquired, that a photographic 
apparatus is attached to the gun factories, by means of 
which views of the fractured pieces of guns are taken. 
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It is computed that the gun factory will ultimately be 
able to turn out fifteen brass and thirty iron guns a week. 

At present it cannot produce above eight iron guns. 

An interesting and important branch of manufacture Lancaster 
in this department is that devoted to the production of 
Lancaster shells, of which, by means of forty different 
machines, some of them of great power, no less than one 
hundred shells can be manufactured in a day. 

3. The Royal Laboratory, — It is here that every de- Eoyai labora^ 
scription of ammunition for ordnance and small arms^®^^* 
is manufactured. The heavy demands made upon the 
laboratory ♦ on the outbreak of the war necessitated the 
construction of additional manufactories for the supply 
of shells, small arms, cartridges, and rockets ; and the 
establishment has now been permanently increased to an 
extent which will enable it to keep pace with w^hatever 
demands may be made. Here, as elsewhere in the 
arsenal, machineiy has been made to do the work of 
human hands, and the result is an enormous saving in 
time and money and a more perfect workmanship. The 
shells produced in the model factory erected in 1S55 by 
Captain Boxer, of the Royal Artillery, were not only 
turned out with a rapidity quite unprecedented in former 
times, t but their cost was 5Z, a ton less than the contract 
price.f 

So complete is the machinery in this branch of the 
laboratory, that the shell passes through the various 


* When war was declared the arsenal did ^not contain a 
sufficient quantity of shells to furnish the first^ battering train 
that was sent to the East, and the fuses then issued had been 
in store ever since the battle of Waterloo. 

f Upwards of 10,000 shells, and 250,000 minie bullets were 
turned out in the course of a single day. 

\ This is a considerable saving on an article of which the 
consumption amounted to several hundred tons daily. 
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stages of coiivei*sioii from the scrap of old iron in the 
furnace into the formidable missile in the hold of the 
ship, without actually coming in contact with the hand 
of the workman or laborer. 

Among the more important additions made to the 
laboratory is a paper-mill for the manufacture of bag 
cartridges, which is capable of producing 400,000 bags 
a day. Mr. Anderson states : — 

Great doubt having been expressed with regard to the 
propriety of the Government becoming their own paper 
manufacturers, even in the case of such a special article as 
the bag cartridge, the subject was well considered before such 
an undertaking was embarked in. 

In order to carry out the cartridge manufacture in a 
satisfactory manner, it is essential that these bags shall not be 
crushed or even flattened, as any such flattening will prevent 
their successful filling by machinery, and necessitate their 
being opened up by hand. It, therefore, follows, that the con- 
veyance to the arsenal of 400,000 bags per day would be both 
a troublesome and an expensive work ; but if the bags are 
made on the spot, not only will this carriage be saved, but 
at the same time the bags will be spared all unnecessary 
handling in the manufacture. 

‘‘ From inquiries that were made, it was found that bags 
of the required accuracy could not be delivered (under 
contract) at less tlian half a farthing each. In the arsenal 
they will be obtained at considerably less than the half of that 
sum, and without any risk of failure in respect to the quality 
of the article, a consideration of immense importance in things 
of this kind, which, from their delicate nature and great 
number, cannot be properly examined.” 

The rocket manufactory was likewise greatly extended 
during the war, and is now capable of producing 500 
rockets per day; the large amount of skilled labor 
hitherto necessary in this department being now per- 
formed by machinery. 

The royal laboratory, which comprises the depart- 
ments of the inspector of machinery and of works and 
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a chemical establishment, covers an area of 315,480 
superficial feet, and contains 25 steam-engines and 22 
steam boilei-s, representing above 800 horse power ; 986 
machines of various descriptions, many of which are of 
marvellous ingenuity or power, and 5,430 feet of polished 
shafting. 

4. The Gunpowder Manufactory at Waltham Abbey , — Gunpowder 
The frauds and failures of contractors engaged to supply 
this all important article of warlike material led the 
Government, in 1790, to determine upon establishing 
their own powder manufactory, a measure which has 
been attended with the happiest results, and ensures a 
far better description^ of gunpowder at a greatly reduced 
cost ; and although the Government establishment is 
insufficient to provide the full supply necessary during a 
period of war, and contractors will still to a certain 
extent have to be resorted to, the standard of quality is 
regulated by the factory at Waltham Abbey, from which 
samples are supplied to the different private powder- 
mills. 

During the war in the early part of the present cen- its produce, 
tury, there were three Government manufactories for 
gunpowder, and their annual produce amounted to above 
100,000 barrels. On the conclusion of peace in 1815, 
so large a supply remained in store, that the Government 
abolished two of the manufactories, retaining only the 
one at Waltham Abbey, and even this on so reduced a 
scale, that in 1840 its produce could not be brought to 


* Under the contract system the regulation charge for 
cannon was half the weight of the ball, and the average 
range 190 feet. The range of the powder produced by 
Government is now increased to 268 feet, and the charge 
reduced to one-third the weight of the ball ! 
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exceed 3,500 barrels, and supplies had to be obtained by 
contract. 

From that period, however, up to the commencement 
of the late war, many important improvements were 
introduced, and at the present time new works are in 
progress which will raise the annual produce to 20,000 
barrels.* 

The manufactory is built with so careful a regard for 
the safety of those employed in it, that although it does 
not contain more than twelve or fourteen detached build- 
ings, these are dispersed over a surface of fifty acres of 
ground ; and, as a further precaution, a large copper tank 
Capable of containing a large supply of water is sus- 
pended over each mill, by means of which the entire 
store of powder may be instantaneously flooded on the 
first symptom of danger. 

Whenever 500 barrels have accumulated within the 
factory grounds, they are despatched by water to the 
magazines at Purfleet. 

A large quantity of new machinery has been recently 
introduced at Waltham Abbey, wliich, in addition to an 
extensive saltpetre refinery, and a range of charcoal 
ovens, contains twenty-one water wheels, five steam- 
engines, and seventy-two machines of various de- 
scriptions. 

5. Small Arms Factory at Enfield , — A Committee of 
the House of Commons having, in 1854, reported upon 
the expediency of a public establishment for the manu- 
facture of small arms, in consequence of the uncertainty 
as well as the expense attending this supply under con- 

* This would not, however, suffice for the wants of the 
naval and military service in war. The consumption of gun- 
powder during the siege of Sevastopol is said to Inive 
exceeded 100,000 barrels, of which 32,000 had to be purchased 
in America and in Belgium. 
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tract with private individuals, 40,000?. was voted for the 
immediate erection of the necessary buildings and 
machinery at Enfield.^ 

A striking feature in this establishment is the employ- Use of ma- 
ment of machinery for the manufacture of the musket in 
all its intricate parts which had been most successfiilly 
adopted in the United States of America, but had not 
hitherto been attempted in this country. 

To give even an approximate description of the extent 
and the ingenuity of the machines now in use at Enfield, 
would far exceed the limits of this work. They must 
be seen to be appreciated, and studied to be understood, 
but some idea may be formed of the minuteness and 
nicety of the operations carried on in this factory from 
the fact that the musket is made up of between fifty and 
sixty pieces, each of which requires several special ma- 
chines for its production ; that the bayonet alone under- 
goes seventy-six distinct operations from first to last, 
and that the gun-stock passes through seventeen different 
machines, each advancing it one step towards completion, 
while only in the last stage, that of polishing,"' is 
manual labour resorted to. 

At present the manufactory is calculated to produce Produce, 
at the rate of 900 or 1,000 muskets and bayonets a week, 
of a quality hitherto unattempted by private enterprise, 
and at a price far below that formerly paid under con- 
tract.f 


* Enfield is situated on the Eastern Counties Railwnv, 
about twelve miles from London. Considerable doubts are 
entertained as to the wisdom of placing this manufactory at 
a distance from the arsenal ; and, independently of this, the 
unsuitableness of Enfield for such a purpose is obvious. All 
the objections urged on this subject, however, were overruled. 
' ^ The bayonet formerly, under the contract system, cost 
7s. 6d., but it was considerably inferior to those produced at 
Enfield, the cost of which does not exceed 4^. 
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It is but natural that considerable opposition should 
have been made among those interested in the gun trade 
to a Government establishment which appeared to enter 
into direct competition with private manufactures ; but 
the House of Commons did not assent to a measure, 
opposed in principle to national policy, until it had been 
clearly shown that the trade of England was unable to 
furnish an adequate supply of small arms, so much so that 
contracts had to be entered into with firms in France, 
Belgium, and America. In those countries Birmingham 
may find far more formidable rivals than in a Govern- 
ment factory, whicli will tend rather to stimulate private 
enterprise than to monopolize its profits. Enfield is not 
calculated to turn out the full number of rifles required 
for the army, which, under ordinary circumstances, may 
he estimated at 500,000 every twelve years, but which 
during war would amount to considerably more. A 
resort to private manufactories will therefore continue to 
be as necessary as ever, and so strong is the predilection 
in this country for the supply of all public stores by the 
contract system that the Government factory could not 
long be maintained if the private trade could satisfy the 
nation that it was in a position to furnish small arms of 
as good a quality, in as great a number, and at as low a 
price* as could be produced in a Government establish- 
ment. Until this is done, however, the State acts but 
with common prudence in adopting measures for placing 
so important a branch of military manufacture upon a 
secure footing, and in rendering itself to a certain extent 
independent of private resources for the supply of an 
arm upon which the soldier s efficiency mainly depends. 

The different manufacturing departments that have 
been enumerated in the foregoing sketch are placed under 


* The cost of the rifle produced at Birmingham exceeds by 
15^. that manufactured at Enfield. 
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the superintendence of lieu t. -colonels of tlie royal 
artillery, with a staff of officers and clerks, whose aggre- 
gate salaries amount to 22,000/. a year. 

The number of foremen, artificers, labourers, and boys Labor, 
employed in these establishments amounts at present to 
0,972,* and their annual wages are estimated at 388,663/. 

A special police force is kept up at the different depart- Police, 
ments for tlie maintenance of order among this enormous 
assemblage, the charge for which amounts to about 7,000/, 
a year. 

The total charge for pay of wages of officers, clerks, of esta- 
c blishment. 

artincers, labourers, &;c. employed in the manufactory 

de])artment amounts, for the current year, to 425,113/. 

The cost of warlike stores, including the purchase of Charges, 
small arms, iron ordnance, shot and shell, machinery and 
timber, &c., during the last three years, amounted to 
4,343,918/., or about 1,447,972/. a year. Of this sum, 
however, 600,000/. is for stores supplied to the East India 
Companj^, and repayable to the British Government. 

The total amount expended in the improvements and 
additions effected during, the last four years in the 
different manufacturing establishments amounts to 
618 , 780 /. 


♦ During the late war above 10,000 workmen were kept 
in constant employment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

A MILITARY officer is never placed in a position of higher 
^responsibility than when called upon to exercise those 
judicial functions which the Queen's commission imposes 
upon him. Upon the strict and impartial administration 
of justice hinges the discipline of the army, and it is 
obvious that a duty involving not only the efficiency of 
the service, but the honor and even the lives of its 
members, cannot be conscientiously performed without a 
thorough knowledge of those laws which, framed alike 
for the repression of crime and the vindication of inno- 
cence, form the code of military jurisprudence. 

The Queen's Regulations" most emphatically impress 
upon officers of the army the importance of studying the 
orders and regulations referring to the practice and pro- 
ceedings of courts-martial, and of those special laws to 
which the -soldier is subject. Fortunately there are great 
facilities for acquiring this branch of knowledge, for not 
only are our military laws expressed in plain and intel- 
ligible language, free from that verbiage with which our 
civil code is overlaid, but some of the best contributions 
to our military literature are devoted to the elucidation 
of this subject, and enable every officer to master the 
principles upon which martial law is founded, and the 
forms according to which its proceedings are conducted. 
To those works, too well known to require enumeration, 
the student is referred ; from them the author has prin- 
cipally derived the materials for the following outline of 
the forms of military law, . a subject which, feeling his 
utter inability to do justice to, he would not have pre- 
sumed to touch upon, even in the most general manner, 
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did it not form too important a feature in the adminis- 
tration of an army to be altogether passed over. 

The army is, in its organization and its duties, so Necessity for 
essentially different from other sections of society, that 
the ordinary laws under which civil government is 
administered are insufficient to ensure that cohesion and 
subordination which are indispensable for the efficiency 
of a military force, and to maintain that invariable dis- 
cipline without which an army becomes more dangerous 
to the country which it serves than to its enemies. 

Indeed, it stands to reason that a large body of men 
trained in the use of arms, and conscious of the strengtli 
which their organisation confers, require that their power 
be restrained by laws more stringent in their nature, and 
more immediate in their application, than is either neces- 
sary or desirable for the ordinary purposes of government. 

The complicated machinery and the tedious formalities of 
the civil law render it quite inapplicable to the prompt 
and vigorous repression of military offences, more espe- 
cially since many acts which are not punishable by the 
common law of the land, because they do not affect society 
at large, become crimes when committed by soldiers, as 
being subversive of military discipline. 

Hence the necessity for a special code of laws for the 
government of armies, which indeed lias been so generally 
recognised that there is scarcely a period of history in 
which we cannot trace some system of military juris- 
prudence more or less distinct from the ordinary law of 
the land.* 

In our own country the high constable and the provost- Origin and 
marshal were, up to a comparatively recent period, the maSaUaw. 

^ This is a subject of great interest, and a compendium of 
the various systems of martial law in the different armies of 
the world would form a most valuable contribution to military 
history. 

O 2 
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First Mutiny 
Act. 


Military police. 


chief a^lministrators of military law ; their po Wei’s were 
most extensive, — almost unlimited indeed ; for although 
articles of war defining offences and aflSxing punishments 
were promulgated as early as in the reign of King J ohn, 
the commander of an army in the field allowed himself to 
be little restricted by established laws, which, as a rule, he 
was authorized to modify to suit the irosition in which 
he found himself placed. Thus the Ordinances of TFar, 
tliough bearing the name of the sovereign, were frequently 
what we now should call “ General Orders,” established 
and promulgated by a military commander. 

The Ordinances of War of Richard the Second were of 
extraordinary severity* and continued to be so during suc- 
cessive reigns until Essex, under Elizabeth, promulgated 
his “ One Hundred and Seven Articles,” which consider- 
ably limited the summary ])Owers of the general and the 
hiffh constable, and some of which are retained to the 
present day. In 1689 the proceedings of courts-martial 
were regulated by the first Mutiny Act. In proportion 
as military offences fell under tlie jurisdiction of defined 
tribunals so did the powers and tlie importance of the high 
constable and the provost martial decline ; the former 
office was abolished towards the close of the seventeenth 
century; the provost became “judge-martial and advo- 
cate-general/' performing no executive duties, but acting 
as the legal adviser of the commander of the forces, and 
the officers charged with the maintenance of order be- 
came simply subordinate agents to exercise police duties 
and to execute the sentences of courts-martial. 

During a period of war, however, the military police 
are to this day entrusted with discretionary powers for 

^ In reading over the list of punishments in the shape of 
torture and mutilations of our early military code, we are 
reminded of the criminal laws of a certain Asiatic prince 
whose lightest punishment was simple death. 
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the Immediate repression and punishment of certain 
offences* 

The character of military jurisprudence varies con- ^iTect of mar- 
siderably in the different States of Europe. In most of 
the continental armies the soldier, from the hour that he 
assumes liis uniform, is withdrawn from the influence of 
civil government and falls at once under the sole opera- 
tion of a distinct and exceptional code of laws. No 
matter how unconnected with his military duties be his 
offence, he is amenable only to a military tribunal. In 
our own country the case is very different ; there the 
civil law is supreme and the soldier cannot escape 
from the liability of the citizen, but continues amenable 
to the ordinary tribunals for any infringement of the 
civil laws, while for offences against discipline or good 
order he falls under the jurisdiction of martial lavx 

The constitutional jealousy of military power so pre- Objections to 
valent in tliis country, together with an imperfect 
knowledge of the subject, has led to martial law being 
looked upon with some suspicion, as having a tendency 
to over-ride the civil authority ; nothing can be more 
eiToneous than such an opinion. Martial law, so far 
from being witli us an innovation upon civil law, is but 
an additional restraint for the protection of the state 
against the offences of a body which has within it the 
elements of danger ; it does not affect the citizent who 
cannot possibly fall under its influence, nor can it grant 


* The provost-niiirslial, with an army in the held, has the 
power of executing summary justice upon soldiers taken in 
the act, and can even inflict capital punishment upon his 
personal responsibility. 

I Except in the case of martial law being proclaimed, as 
in periods of war, insurrection, or rebellion, when the civil 
law is suspended, and the military authority is for the time 
being supreme. 
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immunity to the soldier for offences against society ; for 
not only is he amenable to the civil judicature for 
oflTences committed against civilians even when of the 
most trivial nature, but breaches of military discipline, 
when accompanied by an infringement of the civil law, 
bring him under the influence of the ordinary tribunals. 
Martial law is thus a farther safeguard to the country and 
not, as civilians lia^^e sometimes objected, a privilege of 
the army ; indeed it is rather, as an able writer on 
military jurisprudence has said,* by the very limited 
term of its duration and the frequency of its renewal '' 
more essentially a law emanating from the people than 
any other existing statute. 

The riofht of convening courts-martial is conferred 
upon tlie Crown by an annual Act of Paiiiament known 
as the '' Mutiny Act,” which also defines the powers and 
constitution of such tribunals, the offences which they 
are competent to deal with, and the penalties which they 
have the right to award. By the same Act the Sovereign 
is empowered to make ‘^Articles of War,'' which are, in 
fact, the interpretation by tlje Crown of the spirit of the 
Mutiny Act. 

Wliile admirably calculated to repress crimes and 
offences and to maintain good order in the army, martial 
law, as established in England, is equally framed to afford 
the means of vindication to the innocent ; it is essentially 
based upon principles of equity ; and although the guilty 
would no doubt prefer tlie chances of escape which are 
afforded by the technicalities and the complicated proce- 
dure of the civil courts, a soldier conscious of innocence 

Tytler, Essay on Military Law” ; see also ‘‘ Simmons 
on Courts-Martial a work which well merits the favor 
in which it is held throughout the army, and which has 
become an almost universal authority on questions of military 
jurisprudence, and the practice of courts-martial. 
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would, as a rule, prefer to be tried by court-martial than 
by any other tribural ; and this confidence in the fairness 
of his judges must powerfully contribute to the main- 
tenance of discipline. 

Courts-martial are unlike any civil tribunal in this iMcmbers at 
country, inasmuch as the officers who form them are at an^ju^mL. 
once judges and jurymen, and pass the sentence as well 
as pronounce the verdict ; in other respects, however, the 
spirit of the English common law is maintained in these 
courts. 

Not only the officers and soldiers of the army, but all Liability of 
persons attached to it or in immediate connexion with it, martiaUaw. 
become amenable to martial law for the infraction of 
established regulations. Thus sutlers and other camp 
followers are liable to be tried and punished by courts- 
martial, although they are not and never were soldiers ; 
and in like manner“'persons attached to the departments 
of the army in civil capacities are subject to military 
jurisdiction while so employed.^ 

The judge-advocate general is the chief officer charged Judge^advo* 
with the administration of military law. It is his duty to 
receive and revise the proceedings of all general courts- 
martial, in order to determine upon their strict legality 
and accordance with established forms before submitting 
them for confirmation and approval to the Sovereign. 

The judge-advocate general holds his appointment by Tenure of 
letters patent under the Great Seal, and vacates his office 


* This is not as generally known as it should be. Of the 
tribes of civilians sent out to join the army in various capa- 
cities during the late war, the majority objected to submit to 
military discipline, and refused to acknowledge their liability 
to military law, with a pertinacity which it frequently 
required the practical arguments of the provost-marshal to 
bend. 
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on a change of ministry. He is immediately assisted by 
a permanent deputy. 

It is usual when active military operations on a large 
scale are undertaken to attach a judge-advocate com- 
missioned for tlie occasion to the army ; but for ordinary 
purposes it is in the power of general or other officers 
who are authorized to convene courts-martial, to appoint 
a person to execute the oflBce of judge-advocate, either 
during pleasure or for any si)ecial occasion. His duties 
are to register and record the proceedings, to advise on 
points of law, to point out any deviation from the esta- 
blished rules, and to furnish the members of the court 
with information upon any subject connected witli their 
judicial functions.* 

Courts martial are of three kinds, general, district, and 
regimental ; and the Mutiny Act and the Articles of Wai’ 
define the jurisdiction and the composition and limit the 
230wers of eacli. 

General Court-Martial , — This is the higliest form of 
military judicature competent for tlie trial of officers of 
every rank in tlie army, as well as of wairant and non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers. It is the only court 
which can pass sentence of death or transportation for 


* In French courts-martial there is always a “ Commis^ 
saire ImyeriaV' (“ royaV^ or as the case may be,) 

who performs the functions of our judge-advocate, with more 
extensive powers however, as to enforcing the strict ob- 
servance of legal formalities. 

A raj^porteuTy who is likewise an officer of the military 
law, acts as public prosecutor, and is assisted by a yrejffiery. 
who records the proceedings, and “ tient la plume au conseiL’^ 
The two former officers are generally selected from thc^ 
Corps de V Intendance Militairey the members of which aix*v 
as a rule, qualified for the duty by the study of military 
jurisprudence. The greffiers are generally non-commissioned 
officers. 
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life, and it cannot be convened except by the sign Power of con- 
manual of the Sovereign or by officers armed with the 
Sovereign's warrant to that end.* No general court- 
martial can be held without the attendance of a deputy- Composition, 
judge-advocate duly appointed for the purpose. It must 
consist of thirteen commissioned officers, f except in certain 
of the colonial possessions, where, owing to the difficulty 
of collecting so large a number, seven, or even five, 
officers may constitute a coui*t. The president and mem- 
bers of all courts-martial are required to be of a rank 
equal with, if not superior to, the prisoner s. 

An officer can only be tried by a general court martial. Powers, 
which is empowered to pass sentences of death, dismissal, 
transportation, and, in the case of non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers, the additional penalties of degradation, 
imprisonment, reduction, penal labor, forfeiture of service 
and of pay, and corporal punishment. t 

Every officer bearing the Queen s commission in the Liability to 
army is liable to serve on courts-martial, but officers of martial. 


* Our general courts-martial correspond with tlie French 
“ constils de guerre permanents , two of which arc esta- 
blished in each military division for the trial of the more 
serious offences. These are not confined, as 'with us, to 
offences against discipline ; the French law holding that any 
crime committed by a soldier is a military crime, and 
recognizable only by a military tribunal. 

I In France a conseil de guerre, for the trial of officers 
under the rank of captain or soldiers, consists of seven 
members, viz., one colonel (president), one major, two captains, 
two subalterns, one non-commissioned officer. In courts- 
martial for the trial of general or field-officers, members of 
their own rank arc appointed in place of subalterns and non- 
commissioned officers. No one can be a member of a conseil 
de guerre who is not above twenty-five years of age. 

X A non-commissioned officer cannot undergo corporal 
punishment without having first been reduced to the ranks. 
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the regimental staff and of the military or administrative 
departments are only selected “in extreme cases/' the 
nature of their avocations rendering it inexpedient so to 
employ them.* It would, however, be not only unobjec- 
tionable, but decidedly proper, that on the trial of an 
officer of those classes, a certain proportion of officers of 
his own corps* should be members of the court, not only 
as giving to the tribunal an additional feature of fairness, 
but as bringing to its deliberations a certain degree .of 
professional knowledge which is not always possessed by 
military officers and which could not fail to prove of use 
in the consideration of the motives, the character and the 
extent of offences. 

District or Garrison Courts-Martial may be convened 
by officers (not below the rank of field officers) command- 
ing districts or corps ; they consist of seven, five, or three 
members ; the president, who must not be under the 
rank of captain, officiates as judge-advocate to a limited 
extent, and the court is competent to try warrantf and 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers for secondary 
offences and to pass sentence of imprisonment not exceed- 
ing six months, corporal punishment, forfeiture of pay 


* In France a special clause in the articles regulating the 
composition of courts-martial directs, that on the trial of a 
member of the Corps de Tin tendance, two officers of that service 
should be members of the court. This measure is so 
obviously fair and expedient, that it is difficult to understand 
why a commissariat or medical officer in our service has so 
long been, and continues to be, debarred from the privilege 
of trial by his peers, 

I The trial of warrant officers is regulated by a special 
clause in the Mutiny Act, and the sentence passed upon them 
cannot be carried into execution until confirmed ; if at home, 
by the Sovereign ; or abroad, by the general commanding on 
the station. 
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and pension. It has also the power to reduce non- 
commissioned officers to the ranks, and to recommend the 
discharge with ignominy of private soldiers. 

The proceedings of these courts are, after confirmations. Proceedings, 
transmitted to the judge-advocate -general, in whose office 
they are registered and preserved. 

Regimental Gourts-Martial* may be convened by 

^ ^ • courts-martial, 

officers commanding regiments or detachments for in- 

quiring into disputes and minor offences relating to the 

interior economy or discipline of a corps, and are com- Poweu. 

petent to sentence to corporal punishment, imprisonment 

for a period not exceeding forty-two days, and a partial 

forfeiture of pay for any period not exceeding six 

months. 

The court must consist of at least three members, the Composition, 
president being of tlie rank of captain, the officer com- 
manding the corps or detachment to which the prisoner 
belongs is ineligible to sit on the court, but has the power 
to confirm its proceedings.f 

In all courts-martial the junior member gives his vote Voting, 
first, judgment being given by the majority of voices, 
except to pass sentence of death, in which case two-thirds 
of the members must concur. If, owing to the absence 


* The distinction between the powers of general and regi- 
mental eourts-martial was first established under James the 
Second, in 1686 . 

f Courts corresponding to our district and regimental 
courts-martial are hold in France under the name of “ conseils 
de discipline"" These are composed of seven members, namely, 
a field-officer (president), three captains, and three subalterns, 
and are competent to try soldiers for offences not sufficiently 
important* to come under the jurisdiction of the conseil de 
guerre^ and to sentence them to service in the compagnies de 
discipline. 
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of a member, the court be reduced to an even number and 
their votes be equally divided, the prisoner has the 
^benefit of an acquittal. 

The proceedings of courts -martial are conducted in 
open court, but the president may forbid the publication 
of the report of a trial during its continuance. 

Every member of a court-martial is sworn to do his 
duty fearlessly and conscientiously, and further not to 
divulge the vote given by himself or by any other 
member of the court. 

All evidence given before a court-martial is also upon 
oath. 

There is yet another description of military tribunal, 
called a court of inquiry,* which does not pass sentence, 
although it may express censure. 

Simons says : — 

“ A court of inquiry is rather a council than a court, which 
any officer in command may take advantage of to assist him 
in arriving at a correct conclusion on any subject on which it 
may be expedient for him to be thoroughly informed.'' 

The number and the rank of the members of courts 
of inquiry are unlimited by regulation ; no evidence 
can be received upon oath, and tliese courts thus serve 
rather to enable officers in command to determine upon 
the necessity or expediency of ulterior proceedings by 
courts-martial or otherwise, than to have any direct 
effect upon the subject under investigation. 


* The French have their conseils (Tenquke^ but they are more 
of the character of inferior courts-martial than mere courts of 
enquiry ; they are intended for the trial of officers for minor 
offences, and they have the power of sentencing officers to re- 
duction to half-pay for a period not exceeding three years, or to 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months. The 
proceedings of these courts are held with closed doors, and the 
members, five in number, vote by ballot. 
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Having now sketched the legal proceedings adopted Punishments, 
for the trial of military offences, reference must be made 
to the execution of the sentences passed by courts- 
martial. The punishments to which officers are liable 
are, death, tranf^portation, fine, imprisonment, cashier- 
ing, dismissal, loss of rank ov seniority, and repr imand. 

The four former are happily so extremely rare in our 
service, that they do not call for particular notice ; 
death can only be inflicted upon an officer for crimes Death, 
that are at present liardly known in the army ; and 
transportation, fine, and imprisonment are the penalties Transportation, 
for embezzlement only. It is now many 3'ears since an 
officer in the Briti.sh army has been sentenced to any 
one of those punishments. 

Cashierivg is the most severe form of dismissal, since Cashiering, 
it implies disgraceful conduct and a disqualification to 
serve the Crown in any civil or military cai>acity. 

Simple dismissal, which may also be inflicted by the I>ismissal. 
Sovereign without the intervention of a court-martial, 


* In the French Jirmy there is no distinction in tlic punish- 
ment jnvarded to officers and soldiers. There are tlirce kinds 
of penalties, classed as peincs correctionvUes, peincs afflictives 
et infumnntes, and peine infamante; the first comprising 
v«arious periods of imprisonment ; the second, death, hard 
labor, ill irons or otherwise, for periods from five to twenty 
years, solitary confinement from five to ten years, and de- 
gradation, a form of punishment corresponding to our discharge 
with ignominy, and always accompanying the sentence of 
peines afflictives. After having undergone correctional punish- 
ments, soldiers are sent to Africa to complete their term of 
service. There is no corporal punisliment in the French 
army. 

f The legal right of the Sovereign to dismiss an officer 
from the army has been questioned, as it is erroneously held 
that an officer can insist upon being tried by a court-martial ; 
the royal prerogative in this respect is, however, beyond all 
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does not preclude the possibility of restoration to the 
service. 

Lossofi'ank. ^ Loss of Rank or Seniority, a common penalty in the 
navy, is not a sentence frequently resorted in the army, 
owing probably to the system of purchase, which would 
render it very difficult to carry out such a punishment 
equitably ; since the officer who had paid for his com- 
mission would thus be far more severely punished than 
he who had received it without purchase ; while, on the 
other hand, the non-purchaser would find it more diffi- 
cult to regain the position forfeited, and would thus be 
more injured than his wealthier comrade. It is, indeed, 
a punishment which can only be fairly applicable in a 
service in which seniority is the rule. 

Reprimand. Reprimand, the lightest penalty which a court-martial 
can inflict, is of several degrees ; in some cases it may 
accompany other forms of punishment, such as reduction 
of rank or suspension of pay for a certain period, but 
unless it be otherwise specified in the sentence, a private 
admonition by the general or the immediate command- 
ing officer is considered to suffice. 

Punishments of The punishments to which non-commissioned officers 

sioned officers and soldiers are subjected have been already referred to. 

and soldiers, r^^ie execution of the sentence follows in all cases imme- 
diately upon the confirmation of the finding of the 
court. 

Death. Sentence of death is now happily a rare occunence in 

our army ; when it becomes necessary to resort to this 
extreme measure, execution, either by shooting or hang- 


doubt. An officer in the army holds his commission by the 
favor of the Sovereign, who can at any moment revoke it, 
and it is extremely improbable that this power would bo 
abused, or operate otherwise than beneficially to the service. 
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ing, according to the nature of the crime, takes place in 
the presence of the entire garrison with solemn formali- 
ties,* which cannot fail to prove an impressive example, 
and which contrast strongly with the indecency charac- 
terising an ordinary execution in this country. 

Transportation for Life . — Soldiers sentenced to this Transportation, 
punishment are transferred to the civil power, in the 
custody of which they undergo their sentence. 

Corporal Punishments ^ — A recent Act reduces this Corporal pn- 
punishment to a maximum of fifty lashes, and deprives 
it of those features of inhumanity which formerly charac- 
terized its infliction, when soldiers actually died under 
the lash, and when the only effect produced upon their 
comrades, forced to witness the scene, was sympathy for 
the sufferer and horror at the brutality of the penalty. 

Whether corporal punishment in its present modified Ifs effect con- 
form, answers any purpose sufficiently impoi'tant to 
counterbalance the obvious objections to its continuance 
is a question upon which much diversity of opinion 
exists; the opponents of flogging argue, with much 
reason, that the soldier who is so thoroughly bad as to 
req^uire the lash to control him, were better drummed out 
of a regiment, which he could only disgrace or corrupt ; 
and that the offender who is not hardened or confirmed 
could be degraded, but would not be reformed by such 


♦ Nothing tends more to render military discipline a habit 
than a strict observance of all established forms, a relaxation 
of which invariably leads to disorder and disorganization, if 
not to insubordination. 

f Corporal punishment existed in the armies of the Greeks 
and Romans. It was a privilege of the Roman scddier (as 
distinguished from the provincial or foreign legionary) to be 
beaten with a vine sticky as it was of a peer in our own 
country to be hanged with a silken rope. 
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a punishment. Be this as it may, there can be no doubt 
that the mere fact of its existence must serve to deter 
many a high-spirited young man from entering the ranks 
of the army, and there is reason to believe that a punish- 
ment, so destructive of that dignity and self respect 
which form the best guarantee for good conduct and 
good service in every station of life, will not much longer 
remain upon the military statutes, and continue to place 
the British soldier on a lower footing than the citizen, 
or than the soldier of other states in which military 
discipline is maintained without the use of tjie lash. 

Mode of inflict- Corporal punishment is inflicted by means of a whip 

P^ishment! back by drummers, in the presence of the 

regiment to which the offender belongs ; a medical officer 
is always required to attend on these occasions, to certify 
the soldier’s physical fitness to undergo the punishment, 
and, if necessary, to recommend a remission of a portion 
thereof ; a recommendation which a commanding officer 
could not refuse to attend to except upon his personal 
responsibility. 

Branding de* The Mutiny Act authorizes another description of cor- 

serters. poral punishment in the case of deserters, this consists in 

branding them with the letter D, an operation performed 
by the trumpet or drum-major, under the superintend- 
ence of a medical officer. It cannot be conceived that a 
man contemplating such a crime as desertion would be 
deterred from it by the fear of this barbarous and 
unmeaning punishment, which will, let us hope, be, ere 
long, abolished. 

Imprisonment. Imprison'fnent is of several kinds, solitary, with hard 
labour, and ordinary. The first cannot exceed eighty- 
four days in one year, or fourteen days at a time ; or 
either of the two latter, six months at one time. Soldiers 
condemned to imprisonment undergo their sentence in 
the nearest military prisons.,/ 
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The military prisons are under the direction of an Military pri- 
iiispector general ; there are nineteen in all, of which ten 
are in the United Kingdom, and the remaining number ^ 
in the principal garrisons abroad. Each prison is under Establishment 
the charge of a governor, usually a half-pay or retired 
military otHcer, who is responsible for the maintenance 
of order and discipline, for the safe custody of prisoners, 
and the interior management and economy of the esta- 
blishment ; he is assisted in liis duties by non commis- 
sioned officers, who act as wardens, gate-keepers, guards, 

&c. A medical officer and a chaplain is attached to 
each prison, and a general supervision is exercised by 

visitors appointed by the Secretary of State or tlie 
the general commanding, who are required to hold 
periodical inspections, and to furnish reports upon the 
condition of the prisoners. 

Visitors investigate the complaints of prisoners, punish Visitors, 
those who are refractory, and recommend the remission of 
the sentences of those whose good conduct appears to 
entitle them to indulgence. The prisoners are divided Classification 
into three classes, each distinguished by its dress. On 
admission they are placed in tlie tliird class, from which, 
by good conduct, they are eligible to be promoted to the 
second and first class, in which the discipline and labour 


are less severe. , 

The prisoners are principally employed in shot exer- Employment of 
^ ... , 1 /» • prisoners, 

else, breaking stones, picking oakum, and performing 

general fiitigue duties; and those sentenced to solitary 

confinement are placed in cells adapted to the purpose, 

but permitted to take such daily exercise in the open air 

as may be necessary for the preservation of health. 

Every prisoner passes daily under the immediate in- 
spection of the governor, the surgeon, and the chaplain. 

The diet of soldiers confined in military prisons is Diet 
strictly prescribed by the regulations. All supplies are 
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obtained under contracts entered into by the visitors at 
home, and on foreign stations by the commissariat. 

Soldiers undergoing sentence of imprisonment receive 
no pay, but sixpence a day is charged on their account 
by the regimental paymaster, and applied to the cost of 
their sustenance while in prison. 

Discharge luitli Ignominy consists in the soldier being- 
stripped of his facings in the presence of his regiment 
and drummed out of barracks. It is a punishment only 
inflicted upon soldiers guilty of infamous conduct, ad- 
dicted to habitual drunkenness, or of otherwise confirmed 
bad character. 

The average expense attending the administration of 
martial law during the last three years is about 52,000Z. a 
year, of which 45,()00i. is for the maintenance of military 
prisons, and the balance for the pay and incidental ex- 
penses of the judge-advocate general's department.* 


* The average charge under this head in the French army 
is about 45,000/. a year. 
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CHAPTER I 

GRANT, APPROPRIATION, AND SUPPLY OF MILITARY FUNDS. 

No one can seriously consider the enormous outlay Army expendi- 
involved in the maintenance of our military establish- 
ments without being impressed with the vital importance 
of a welLregulated system of finance, by means of which 
the national resources devoted to this purpose should be 
most profitably applied, and military efficiency reconciled 
with public economy. 

To elucidate a subject which has formed the earnest 
study of successive generations of statesmen and adminis- 
trators is far beyond the humble pretensions of this 
work and the capacity of its author, who can only attempt 
to present a brief outline of the existing system of army 
finance, the principle upon which funds for military 
services are obtained and applied, and the machinery 
employed for carrying on the operations connected with 
this all-important branch of army administration. 

The supreme control of all public expenditure is vested The budget, 
in Parliament. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
the financial minister of the Crown, annually submits to 
Parliament a detailed statement of the sums required for 
carrying on the public service in all its branches, and 
the proposed means of creating a revenue equal to meet 

P 2 
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these demands. This statement is called the budget, and 
forms the basis of all parliamentary votes. 

The Treasury is the executive department, responsible 
for the application of funds in accordance with the votes 
of Parliament. 

Each great department of ibe State annually submits 
to tlie Treasiny an estimate of its probable ex})enditure 
for tlie ensuing year. This estimate is subject to the 
revision of the Treasury, witli whom exists the power of 
reducing any item that may appear in excess of the 
requirements of the service. 

The demands of each dejjrn tinent are classed under 
different heads of service, which are laid in detail before 
Parliament, and the expenditure sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature is voted, not in the aggregate, but for each item 
under its distinct head. 

A special Act of Parliament, liowever, called ‘‘ The 
Appropriation Act,^' confers upon the Treasury the right 
of altering, on the occurrence of unforeseen emergencies, 
the proportions assigned to the different services, and of 
allowing a department to apply a surplus upon one vote 
to a deficiency upon another. 

The Board of Audit exercises, under the Treasury, an 
active supervision over the expenditure of the diflerent 
departments, in order to verify the application of funds 
to their prescribed purpose ; and a statement corre- 
sponding to the estimates and votes, showing the result 
of the expenditure as compared with each vote, is annu- 
ally submitted to Parliament, any cliange in appropria- 
tion within the aggregate amount voted being supported 
by the sanction of the Treasury. 

It will thus be seen that Parliament exercises a supreme 
and direct control over every description of public expen- 
diture, and, as a consequence, over the entire machinery 
of Government. 
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All military expenditure is directed by tlie Secretary- Direction of 
of-State for War, who annually prepares an estimate of 
the cost of the army establishments for the ensuing year, 
divided under six heads, each head being subdivided into 
a number of separate votes, viz. : — 

Land Forces (including embodied Militia ): — NumbcrSy 
Pay, AlloioancQs, and Miscellaneous Charges. 

Civil Establishments: — Central Administration of 
War, Manufacturing Establishments, Civil Depart- 
ments, &c. 

Supplies Clothing, Provisions and Forage, War- 
like Stores, &c. 

Works and Buildings: —J^ arrac/cs and Fortifica- 
tions, 

Educational Establishments. 

Non-effective Servk'ES .* — Half-pay, Retirements, 

Widows* Pensions, Pensions to discharged Sol- 
diers, &c. 

In order to obtain the greatest possible accuracy in War Office 
these estimates, tlie liead of each branch of the War 
Department furnishes the Secretary-of- State with a 
detailed statement of the probable expenditure of liis 
immediate department. An officer specially charged 
with this duty incorporates these into a general estimate, 
which, being revised and finally approved, is submittbd 
to the TrCcOsury and included in the annual budget laid 
before Parliament. 

The amount having been voted, the Treasury autho- Paymaster- 
rizes the Pa5nnaster-General to honor the orders of the 
War Department to the extent of the vote. 

The Paymaster-General is the cashier of the Treasury, 
and makes payments upon the authority of tliat depart- 
ment by means of orders upon the Bank of England, 
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which establishment is kept periodically advised of the 
probable amount to be drawn for. 

The Accountant-General is the chief financial ofiicer of 
the War Department. All orders for payments in the 
United Kingdom emanate from him, and he is re- 
sponsible that the expenditure authorized is in accord- 
ance with established regulations, or in exceptional 
cases, with the special authority of the Secretary-of- 
State. The appropriation of funds within their respec- 
tive votes is further checked by means of a daily audit 
of the vouchers and books of the War Department 
under the direction of an insj^ecting officer attached to 
the establishment of the Audit Office, whose reports are 
transmitted to the secretary. 

All monies required to defray the charges of regimental 
subsistence at home are lodged in the hands of army 
agents, who act as the bankers of regimental paymasters, 
and render an account of their transactions to the War 
Office.* 

Agents are appointed by colonels commandant of 
regiments, who are responsible for the funds which pass 
through their hands ; they are paid, however, by the 
public, receiving 12s. 6d. per cent, on the amount of 
the regimental pay, and a daily allowance of Is. per 
troop of cavalry, and 6cZ. jier company of infantry borne 

* The employment of army agents arose under a military 
system that has long been obsolete ; and the interposition of 
the agent between the paymaster-general and the regimental- 
paymaster has now only the effect of multiplying accounts 
and retarding their final settlement. That army agents are 
very useful in attending to the private business of officers is 
not to be doubted ; but it may well be questioned whether 
this accommodation should be afforded at the expense of the 
State ; and, if so, whether it would not be better to establish an 
agency which would benefit the officer without embarrassing 
the public accounts. 
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upon the establishment of the regiments for which 
they t'lct. 

On foreign stations the necessary funds are obtained Raising funds 
partly by remittances of specie, but principally by the 
negotiation of bills of exchange drawn upon the Lords 
of the Treasury by the officers of the commissariat acting 
in tliis respect on behalf of the Treasury. 

This is one of the most important and delicate duties tte commis« 

. 1 . sariat. 

of the commissariat, and although certain regulations are 
prescribed for conducting them, much must be left to the 
discretion of the officer, upon whose intelligence and 
financial knowledge the success of these operations must 
greatly depend. 

The process of raising funds is as follows ; — 

The senior commissariat officer (in his capacity of Public adver- 
V. I* T ^ T- • tisements calling 

controller of army expenditure and treasurer), who is for tenders. 

required to he kept from time to time informed of the 

probable requirements of the different departments on 

tlie station, invites by means of advertisements in the 

public papers, written tenders for specie to be received 

on a given day at his office in return for bills upon 

the Treasury. Tliese tenders are required to state the 

amount for which it is proposed to purchase bills, the 

rate of premium or of discount, and the value in British 

money of foreign coins to be ofi'ered in payment. 

The period of receiving tenders must necessarily 
depend upon tlie wants of the service, and the state of 
the money market ; thus, were the rate of exchange 
unusually favorable, the commissariat officer w'ould be 
justified in rawing bills, even though the chest under 
his charge were well supplied while in the contrary 

* The amount to he kept in the chest should not under 
ordinary circumstances exceed the ensuing two months’ expen- 
diture, but in this, as in most other matters connected with his 
financial duties ample discretion is left to the commissariat 
officer. 
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case, that is to say, if his bills would have to be sold at 
a loss, he should, if practicable, defer drawing, or draw 
only for a small amount, in the expectation of a favor- 
able change in the state of the market. It is, of course, 
of the utmost importance that strict secrecy should be 
observed as to the amount of money in the chest, as 
persons in the habit of dealing in bills of exchange 
would naturally take advantage of the necessities of the 
public to raise their terms. 

Tenders for bills are opened by the controller at the 
appointed hour, in the presence of a military officer 
specially appointed for this duty, and as each tender is 
opened both officers affix their initials to it. A schedule 
is then prepared embodying all the tenders, those most 
favorable to the public are recommended for acceptance ; 
and bills at thirty days* sight are drawn in triplicate 
in favor of the successful tenderers, and the proceeds 
lodged in the chest and credited to the j^ublic ; advices 
of the bills drawn, with full particulars of the transac- 
tion, and explanations cf any unusual circumstances 
connected with them, being at the same time transmitted 
to the Paymaster- General. 

The bills are drawn by the senior commissariat 
officer, and countersigned by the officei* commanding, 
or by his military secretary. 

It will be obvious, that while these arrangements 
ensure to the public every possible advantage, the publi- 
city afforded must give full confidence to the banking 
and commercial interests that no partiality or favor 
can influence these operations, and must create a whole- 
some conijietition in the money market.* 


♦ The author, while employed in Sardinia during the 
formation of the Anglo-Italian Legion, was urged by those 
possessed of local experience not to adhere to the established 
regulations with regard to the negotiation of bills, the invita- 
tion for tenders by public advertisement being, it was alleged, 
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In the duty of negotiating Treasury bills the financial Duties in nego- 
knowledge, the tact, and the judgment of a commissariat sury°^lis.^^' 
officer are fairly tested. This is more especially the case 
during a period of war, and in a foreign country, when 
publicity by means of newspapers cannot always be 
ensured, but where it is still mischievous to allow the 
negotiation of bills to fall into the hands of a few privi- 
leged speculators. It thus becomes peculiarly important, 
not only with the view of raising the value of bills, but 
to support the national credit, that all parties should be 
inspired with full confidence in our transactions, and 
made to understand the principle of open competition 
upon which they are conducted ; and the commissariat 
officer owes it no less to himself than to the public, that 
while every advantage is secured to his Government, no 
suspicion of partiality or appearance of monopoly should 
be allowed to attach to his financial operations. 

But it is not alone the state of the local money market Exchange 
he must watch with as much attention as the physician 
watches the symj)toms of his patient; he must look at 
the comparative rates of exchange in neighbouring places, 
and be ready to avail himself of a rise or fall on other 
stations, either to supply them if required, or to make 
requisitions for his own wants ; thus, for instance, if in 
consequence of a scarcity of money at Malta, bills of 
exchange were at a discount, while owing to the necessity 
of making large remittances from Gibraltar they were 
there at a premium, the commissariat officer at the former 


contrary to local usage, and likely to be viewed as an undig^ 
nijied proceeding on the part of the British Government ; he 
persevered, however, in the prescribed course, and the result 
was that while the bills drawn upon the Treasury by other 
agents were negotiated at a loss, his bills realized an average 
premium of one per cent., and the bankers themselves were 
ready to admit the advantages of our system. 
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place would, instead of drawing upon the Treasury, make 
a requisition upon his colleague at Gibraltar, who, taking 
advantage of tlie demand for bills, would raise the re- 
quired amount. This not only prevents unnecessary loss 
on the negotiation of bills, but has a wholesome effect in 
demonstrating the independence of the drawer of local 
resources, and thus serves to control the market. 

Treasury chest. Tlje Treasury chest on all foreign stations is under the 
charge of the senior commissariat officer in his capacity 
of treasurer. With the view to a more perfect security 
the bulk of the money is kept in a depot chest under 
two locks of different construction, of which the con- 
troller holds one key, and a commissariat officer ap- 
pointed by him the other ; the presence of both officei’S 
is therefore necessary in order to withdraw any portion 
of the public money. 

Cashier. An officer charged with the payments in detail, under 

the responsibility of the senior commissariat officer, 
receives from time to time a sum of money estimated to 
meet one week's expenditure ; he is called the cashier of 
the detail chest. 

Accountant. At every station the controller is required to appoint 
a commissariat officer to act as War Office accountant. 
It is his duty to examine every claim for payment, to 
certify its correctness in all its details, its being in accord- 
ance with established regulations, and within the amount, 
of the credit of the service to which it refers. The certi- 
fied claim is then submitted to the controller, upon whose 
order and approval payment is made by the cashier. 

Having now attempted a sketch of the machinery by 
means of which funds for army services are raised and 
expended, it is necessary to revert to the details of the 
different items of army expenditure, and the regulations 
under which the emoluments of the soldier and the various 
charges incident to his maintenance are appropriated. 
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It will be seen by a reference to the parliamentary 
votes, that military emoluments appear under different 
financial and material forms ; that is to say, in the shape 
of pay and pecuniary allowances, as well as supplies in 
kind. The latter will form the subject of a separate 
section of this work ; for the present we have to consider 
pecuniary emoluments which, for the sake of arrange- 
ment, may be classed as follows : — 

I. Bounty. 

II. Pay. 

III. Money allowances. 

IV. Non-effective allowances. 

Under these heads are comprised every description of 
immediate remuneration received by the soldier in the 
various stages of his career from enlistment to discharge 
and pension. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BOUNTY ON RECRUITING. 

In the absence of a law which, like conscription, 
compels every subject to render military service, the 
means possessed by our Government for maintaining 
its military force on an efficient footing limit themselves 
to an appeal to the patriotism, the personal tastes, and the 
necessities of the people. 

The first of these is a resource wliicli, under ordimary 
circumstances, can be but little relied upon ; patriotism 
is a domestic virtue, powerful for the defence of the 
country in imminent circumstances, but rarely excited 
by considerations of general ])olicy. In the event of 
an invcosion, for instance, it would instantaneously be 
aroused throughout the land ; but no Englishman con- 
siders himself called upon to contribute personally to 
the ordinary necessities of Government, to the prejudice 
of his own feelings or interests. Personal tastes, —a 
predilection for a life of adventure, — a dislike to settled 
pursuits and fixed habitation, — a roving, restless dis- 
position, — and more or less of that warlike spirit which, 
whether or not we be a military nation, is tolerably 
prevalent in all classes, — no doubt, attracts many recruits 
to the army ; but by far the greater number enter the 
ranks from the pressure of temporary distress, as the 
assured means of livelihood, and the alternative of a 
more laborious mode of life. 

The aristocratic* element 6f our army excludes to a 
great extent from the ranks the incentive of personal 


* Let this term be understood in its wide sense. It is not 
meant that our army is officered exclusively, or even princi- 
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ambition, an element of great importance in the conti- 
nental armies, since it serves to reconcile men in some 
degree to tlie oppressive law of conscription, by attaching ConscriptioiL 
to compulsory service the prospect of personal distinc- 
tion. Indeed, it may be questioned whether conscription 
could be maintained under any but the most despotic 
government, were the avenues of advancement so little 
open to the private soldiers as with us. It is true, that 
the prizes are not numerous, but all may compete for 
them ; only one can win tlie race, but many enter*. 

There is but a very narrow field in the ranks of the Absence of am - 

. . • 1 bition in the 

British army for tliat laudable ambition to better himself, ranks. 

to rise in the social scale, which proves so powerful an 

incentive to the great mass of the people in their various 

undertakings in civil life, and which reconciles them to 

commence their career in the most subordinate and 

laborious positions for the sake of a prospect, more or 

less remote, perhaps vague, yet still not unattainable. 

The English soldier knows how greatly the chances 
are against his rising to a superior rank ; he knows that 
even were he to attain the grade of officer, he would 


])ally by members of the aristocracy. Such is fiir from being 
the case. With llic exception of the household troops and 
perhaps a few picked corps, the officers of which belong 
principally to the titled or untitled nobility, the upper section 
of the middle class is the one most strongly represented iu the 
higher branches of the army, and the analysis of a Line regi- 
ment will show that the majority of its officers are the sons of 
the smaller gentry, merchants, professional men, clergymen, 
manufacturers, naval and military officers, and of the wealthier 
class of tradesmen. The term aristocratic, as applied to the 
constitution of the army, is meant to express that system of 
exclusiveness, which, whether founded upon the test of birth, 
of caste, or of money, creates a powerful barrier between the 
governors and the governed. 
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find his means inadequate to support his position,* or 
ensure his farther advancement ; and this knowledge 
undoubtedly operates prejudicially on our recruiting 
system, as it excludes from the army what is gradually 
becoming the largest, as it has long been the most 
vigorous class, that large section of society which may 
Middle classes be called the substratum of the middle class, from 
wliich are drawn the best recruits for colonial and mer- 
cantile adventure, which officers our merchant navy, 
plans and executes our railways, and takes a leading 
part in the various practical undertakings which carry 
British enterprise throughout the world, 
unrepresented This class is uimepresented in the army, and the basis 
in the army. recruiting operations is thus unnecessarily nar- 

rowed to the lowest and the least educated section of 
the community. 

Promotion from In most of the continental armies one-third of all 

the ranks. vacant commissions are bestowed upon such non-com- 
missioned officers as may be found qualified to hold them, 
and further advancement is conditional only upon con- 


* Col. Charles Stuart, in his evidence before the Commis- 
sion on Army Purchase, Question 2193, page 128, stated that 
as a rule non-commissioned officers objected to be promoted to 
a commission ; that on a certain occasion five serjeants in 
succession declined such promotion when offered to them, 
preferring such situations as messengers at the Horse 
Guards and others, which do not raise them to what is 
called the rank of gentlemen,” and that one who did finally 
accept a commission became perfectly wretched.” 

During the late war, while the army lay in Bulgaria^ 
a commission which was offered to the non-commissioned 
officers of the brigade of guards was successively refused by 
fifteen serjeants ! 

Surely there must be something defective in our military 
institutions when that which should be the soldier’s highest 
ambition becomes to him not only a matter of indifference, 
but of positive dislike and injury. 
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duct and ability ; were a similar system introduced with 
us, a superior class of men would be attracted into the 
service, and the cost and difficulties of our recruitinsr 
greatly diminished. Our existing institutions, however, 
render a systematic promotion from the ranks imprac- 
ticable, and the most insuperable objection to its in- 
troduction would be the fact, that, as a rule, the material 
for good officers would not be found to exist in the ranks 
of the army constituted as it now is.* 

The principal resource of the Government for the 
supply of recruits must then be pecuniary rewards ; and 
it becomes the great object of administration to place 
these in the form best calculated to prove attractive. 

With this view, three kinds of remuneration are of- 
fered to tlie soldier. Firstly, a sum of money, to act as 
an immediate inducement to enlist. Secondly, a daily 
rate of remuneration, as nearly as possible equivalent to 
the ordinary wages of labor. Thirdly, a prospective 
provision after a fixed period of service. These points 
will be now considered Under the heads of bounty, 
paijy Sind pensio7i. 

The practice of offering a gratuity to recruits probably Bountjr.. 
took its origin in the indentures into which, as early as 
in the fifteenth century, f it was usual for the sovereign 
to enter with individuals of property and position, who 
bound themselves, in consideration of a stated amount of 


* Out of 73,CXX) men in the infantry of the line, includ- 
ing non-commissioned officers, 20,000 can neither read nor 
write ; 13,000 can read only ; 38,000 can read and write 
with more or less proficiency, and 2,000 are of “ superior 
education by which should be understood that degree of 
education which would fit them for the lower branches of 
mercantile or other civil employment, and for regimental 
clerkships. 

I See Hymer's Feeder a. 
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reg^il’dsf' to provide a given number of soldiers. These 
regards were, in fact, a bounty on enlistment. At a 
later period we find mention made of coat money, 
which was a sum paid to recruits on engaging them- 
selves, and intended to enable them to procure their 
outfit. During the reign of Elizabeth several ordinances 
were passed to regulate the levy of troops. Among the 
clauses we find one distinctly authorizing impressment, 
and another which gives to magistrates the power of 
pardoning criminals on condition of their entering the 
army,* but there is no mention of bounty, or any re- 
muneration beyond the daily pay. 

Under the provisions of the first Mutiny Act in 1 689, i* 
captains of companies were charged with the ieci*uiting 
of their own men ; and a regulation of a few years later 
allows them two non-effectives for the expense so incurred 
by them. 

Ihwards the end of the last century recruiting appears 
to have been placed upon a sounder footing. In 1778 
an inspector-general was appointed, under whom medical 
inspections of recruits were established. It was also for 
the first time considered necessary to fix a standard of 
height and age, and a stated sum was allowed for every 
approved recruit ; but this was a perquisite of the in- 
spector-general, who made his own arrangements with 
his subordinate agents, who again made theirs with the 


* A similar Act was passed in the early part of the present 
century, by which courts-martial were empowered in certain 
cases to ;'|mmute sentence of death for perpetual military 
service. 

It is said that more than one of these convicts, appointed to 
serve in the African corps and West India regiments, rose to 
the rank of field oflficers. 

t This Act was passed in April 1689, and was to remain in 
force for six months only. 
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recruit ; and what with deductions for clotidi^ and 
necessaries, the recruit, instead of finding himself the 
richer, more frequently was declared in debt by the time 
he had joined his corpa 

In 1 806 twenty more recruiting districts had been Transferred to 
formed in the United Kingdom and Ireland, but it was 
not until the following year, when the recruiting service 
was transferred to the adjutant-general of the army, that 
the bounty became a direct transaction between the State 
and the recruit. 

From this time regimental officers ceased to derive a 
profit from the recruitment of their men. 

The amount of bounty must, of course, vary with Amounts of 
the necessities of the state, the general prosperity 
the country, and the demand for labor. In a season 
of scarcity, or when work is not plentiful, a bounty is 
hardly required to attract a certain class of men to a 
service which ensures their maintenance ; when, on the 
other hand, there is an unusual demand for labor, and 
wages become proportionately high, the Government 
having then to bid against the landholder or the manu- 
facturer, must offer better terms, and the amount of 
bounty is regulated accordingly. The condition of the 
soldier, his food and clothing, and more than either, his 
pay, will always have a certain influence in determining 
the recruit ; but, as a rule, it is the bounty which acts as 
the most powerful incentive on enlistment. The cl^s 
from which our soldiers are taken is not a provident one, 
and the immediate possession of a sum of money is a 
stronger temptation than the certainty of support and 
the remote prospect of a pension on discharge ; the 
latter may, after a certain period of service, keep men 
in the army, but it may be much doubted whether it 
has the slightest influence in attracting men to it in 

a 
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Standard. 


the first instance ; and this becomes evident from the 
fact that while a trifling increase in bounty gives a most 
powerful impulse to recruiting, the material improve- 
ments in the condition of the soldier, which have year 
by year been effected, appear to have no influence what- 
ever upon recruiting operations, however much they must 
contribute to render the soldier more contented. 

The standard is another means of accelerating or re- 
tarding recruiting operations. In time of war, when 
the demand for soldiers becomes unusually great, the 
Government adopts the course of raising the bounty and 
lowering the standard ; that is to say, of offering a 
higher price for an inferior article. In peace, or when 
reduction instead of augmentation has to be effected, the 
bounty is reduced and the standard raised. 

The highest amount to which the bounty ever rose 
was during the Peninsular war, when it was as follows : — 


— 

Standard. 

Bounty.f 

1 Height 

Age. 

For Life. 

For Limited 
Service. 


^ Feet, 

In. 

Years. 

'£ s. d. 

\ 

5, d. 

1 

Men or Youths 

5 

3 

17 to 25 

23 17 6 

18 12 6 

Boys 

5 

2 

under 17 

16 14 0 

13 0 6 

Ditto* - 

5 

0 

under 16 

6 15 6 

5 14 6 


We may infer from these figures how extensive and 
urgent the demand for soldiers must have been at this 
period, and what enormous sacrifices the coiftitry was 


♦ The enlistment in every battalion of 100 boys, under six- 
teen years of age, was authorized by a Kegulation of 1804. 

■j* These sums must not be understood as representing the 
actual amount placed in the hands of the recruit ; since the 
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called upon to make in order to keep pace ’with the 
requirements of the war and* to maintain an army which, 
inclusive of the incorporated militia, amounted to above 
800,000 men. And if the navy be taken into account, Military force 

. . In 1812 . 

we find that above one million men, or about one twen- 
tieth part of the then population of these islands, were 
engaged in the active defence of the country. 

The employment of a military force so disproportionate High rates of 
to the population must necessarily have had the effect 
of greatly raising the price of labor and the consequent 
cost of candidates for voluntary enlistment ; but while 
the bounty was raised to a higher amount than it ever 
was before or since, no increase was made to the soldier’s 
pay, another proof that to the recruit a sum in hand 
affords a more powerful temptation than any ulterior, 
though permanent advantage. 

The amount of bounty is of course further influenced Length’of ser- 
by the term of enlistment, which at the period just 
referred to was unlimited ; that is to say, the soldier 
could not demand his discharge, though the State might 
grant it. During the progress of the war the experi- 
ment of enlisting men for a limited period was tried, the 
bounty being one-fourth less than for enlistment for life ; 


bounty was intended to cover every expense connected with 
the man’s enlistment up to the time of his being sent to his 
regiment, and further to defray the cost of clothing and neces- 
saries ; these deductions were in general carefully kept out of 
view until the engagement was complete and irrevocable, and 
the soldier’s first experience of military life was too often a 
sense of dis^pointment, and a suspicion of having been duped. 
Among very recent reforms none is more creditable to the 
authorities than the establishment of a fixed nett bounty, free 
from all deductions ; let us trust that the soldier’s pay will era 
long, by the abolition of " stoppages,” be in like* manner pro- 
claimed at its actual rather than its nominal value. 

Q 2 
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it may be much questioned, however, whether the man 
who enlists for the immediate possession of a sum of 
money would be much influenced by so remote a con- 
sideration as the period of liis discharge. Dupin, in- 
deed, quotes a table from which it appears that in 
1814, out of 3,250 recruits, 2,478 enlisted for life, and 
only 772 for a limited term the duration of their ser- 
vice. Limited enlistment was, however, very general 
at an earlier period, and the Mutiny Act of 1714, 
authorized any soldier to demand his discharge after 
only three years’ service, provided his conduct liad 
been good. At present the term of. service is ten years 
in the infantry and twelve in the cavalry and artillery, 
at the expiration of which soldiers may renew their 
engagement. 

It is to be regretted that it should be necessary to 
. offer a premium on enlistment ; in a word, to bribe men 
to enter a service, to belong to which should be consi- 
dered an honor and a privilege ; but it must be admitted 
that nothing is so well calculated to tempt the reckless, 
the improvident, and the dissolute as the immediate 
possession of a sum, which to an idle, himgry, or 
thirsty man of the working class must appear wealth ; 
and while it is a paramount object to obtain a certain 
quantity of material, irrespective of quality, trusting 
to discipline to convert it into serviceable shape, there 
can be no method better calculated to prove efficacious 
than the offer of a bounty. 

It is very probable that if we were able to extend our 
recruiting operations to a superior class of meg, bounties 
on enlistment might be abolished, and some more per- 
manent prospective advantages, acting also as an incen- 
tive to good conduct and prolonged service, established 
in their place ; but before the army can be rendered 
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attractive to the best portion of the working class and 
the great body of the middle class, — before the yeoman, 
the mechanic, and the tradesman can be taught to 
consider military service a privilege and an advantage, 
rather than a derogatory and a profitless undertaking, — 
before those classes would make their sons soldiers as 
readily as they now make them apprentices, clerks, and 
shopmen,* — a complete revolution, not so much of a 
financial as of an administrative nature, must take 
place in our army ; and until then the bounty will 
be found the most effectual method of filling the 
ranks. 

The proportion ordinarily borne by our military force 
to the general population has in a previous chapter been 
shown to be smaller than in any other European state ;t 
nevertheless, it may be questioned whether a sudden 
augTnentation of our army does not more directly affect 
the labor market than is the case elsewhere ; for, on the 
continent, all but the highest classes contribute in a 
degree pretty nearly corresponding with their numbers 
to the army ; with us it is only one class that feeds the 


* It was recently made a severe reproach to the shopmen of 
London that they preferred their somewhat effeminate pur- 
suits to military service ; their rejoinder, however, was per- 
fectly unanswerable ; “ We have no particular predilection,” 
they said in effect, for measuring silks or weighing sugar ; 
but we hope by means of good conduct and industry to risfe to 
something better in time. Can you promise us such a pros- 
pect in the array ? Until you can, do not ask us to descend to 
companionship with the class of men which we see following 
the recruiting serjeant through the streets of London.” 

I Our naval forces have not been considered with reference 
to this question, but even taking these into account, wo 
shall be found to bear a favourable comparison with other 
countries. 
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ranks, and that the very one which supplies the principal 
channels of manual labor. 

When, then, on any emergency, an increased demand 
for soldiers arises, the State has to enter the market and 
bid direcljy against the industrial, agricultural, or manu- 
facturing interests for the labor upon which their very 
existence depends ; and the economical system is thus 
far more disturbed than would be the case if our 
soldiers were drawn from the several classes of society 
instead of from the laboring class alone. 

It seems to be universally acknowledged that the 
manner in which the army is raised is not calculated 
to draw forth the best resources of the country, or to 
furnish the most effectual means of maintaining an 
efficient military force ; and so much is this conviction 
felt, that Englishmen begin to discuss the chances of a 
conscription being tolerated. 

An able and earnest writer upon the subject of re- 
cruiting for the army has stated that — 

So strongly have the evils and dangers of this state of 
things impressed themselves on the minds of thoughtful men, 
that one hears it said on every emergency, even by those from 
whom such opinions were least to be expected, that wo must 
have a conscription. 

‘‘ There are, indeed, but two possible modes of obtaining a 
good and sufficient army, and of keeping it permanently on 
foot. One is the method of conscription, the other the method 
of making the army a desirable profession for rational men/* 

Surely there is no sacrifice which the country will not 
make in order to escape one of the most oppressive and 
unjust laws that political expediency ever invented ; 
but there is no occasion for any national sacrifice ; — 
abolish the anomalies and the exclusiveness of our 
military system ; render the army an attractive and 
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honorable, if not a lucrative career to the intelligent 
and educated members of the middle classes, rather than 
a i^ge for the dissolute and improvident, and one of 
the most diflSlcult problems of military administration 
will be satisfactorily solved.* 

Within the last three years the amoimt of bounty ba 
undergone several changes. In 1856, before peace had 
been declared, it was 7i. In the following year it fell 
to 23. At present it is fixed at Zl, 

The bounty represents, however, only a small portion Cost of a re- 
of the cost of a recruit ; when the bringing expenses and 
the charges of the recruiting staff are added, the sum 
which the recruit at the present rate of bounty costs the 
country from his enlistment up to the time he joins his 
regiment is between 8?. and 9Z. ; and if we further add the 
value of his kit, clothing, armament, and equipment, it will 
amount to about 20i. This is then the cost of the soldier 
in his first stage, or so to speak, of the raw material of 
the army. Every day^s training and instruction adds to 
his expense and to his value ; and by the time that 
example, practice, and discipline have converted the 
recruit into the soldier, and enabled him to act his 
allotted part in the military system of which he is an 
atom, it becomes difficult to fix his money value, since 
no amount of money could immediately supply his 
place. 


* Military officers of experience entertain similar views, and 
have repeatedly urged the vices of our present system of 
recruiting. General Codrington, the late commander of the 
forces in the Crimea, stated, during a discussion in the House 
of Commons upon recruiting, (10th May 1858,) ‘‘we seduce 
men into the service by means which are dishonorable and 
degrading to the profession.” 
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The charges for bounty and other recruiting expenses 
during the last three years were as follows : — 



1856-7. 

1857-8. 

1858-9. 

Average 

per 

Annum. 


Hecruiting department at head 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

quarters _ - - 

4,254 

2,005 

2,050 

2,770 

Recruiting districts 

Allowances and expenses of re- 

24,099 

20,758 

• 

21,349 

22,070 

cruiting officers 

6,700 

4,494 

5,403 

5,332 

Bounty - - - - 

395,100 

12,000 

70,000 

159,233 

Bringing money 

21,000 

3,000 

5,000 

9,666 

Medical attendance (civil) 
Allowances for travelling to re- 

1,000 

300 

500 

600 

jected recruits 

1,000 

300 

500 

600 

Total - 

453,153 

42,857 

104,800 

200,270 


The average charge for the levy of troops during these 
three years stands to the total average army expenditure 
for the same period at one-third per cent. 
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PAY. 

In the earliest periods of history military service was Origin of mili- 

t&rv D3.V 

yielded or exacted without pecuniary remuneration. 

It was the duty of the citizen to rally to the defence of 
his country ; it was an honor no less than a necessity to 
bear arms to repel foreign aggression or maintain domes- 
tic rights, and under such a state of society it was neither 
desirable nor practicable to affix a money value to mili- 
tary service. It was not long, however, before the bands 
leagued for defence were tempted to extend their power 
to retaliatory or aggressive invasion, and as the scene of 
their operations became more and more distant from their 
homes, and their ordinary means of maintenance dimi- 
nished in proportion, the necessity for a systematic pro- 
vision for men engaged in warlike services arose. At 
first a distribution of the fruits of conquest may have 
been the most natural and the most just mode of remu- 
neration that could be devised ; but as society advanced, 
as villages grew into cities, and cities into states, and the 
many began, under the inevitable laws of nature, to submit 
to the guidance of the few, individual feelings and^ in- 
terests came to be less and less enlisted in the objects 
and results of warfare ; the rights and privileges of 
citizenship became absorbed in the obligations of military 
service, and the soldier, withdrawn from the pursuits and 
influences of civil life, became a direct charge upon the 
community which profited by his employment. 

The earliest records of military pay at a fixed rate, in Athenian and 
other words, of the employment of stipendiary troops, are armies. 
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Romai> armies. 


Rate of pay 


increased. 


probably to be found in the Athenian armies during the 
second Persian war ; the burden of military service had 
then become oppressive from the extraordinary demands 
made upon the country, and the duration of successive 
campaigns, and they who stayed at home now began to 
recognize their obligation of contributing to the support 
of those who #ent to war for their defence or for their 
profit. 

It was long, however, before the practice of paying 
soldiers became general. Three hundred and fifty ye^irs 
had elapsed after the foundation of Rome before a fixed 
rate of pay was established in that state for foot soldiers,* * * § 
and a few years later extended to horsemen, although 
the latter were, as a rule, in a position which did not 
render the assistance of the State a matter of necessity. 

The pay was then fixed at two obolif for the infantry, 
and six oboli for the cavalry, the latter four being 
intended to include the keep of the horse. 

C^sar doubled the pay of the army,t and xmder the 
empire a steady increase took place in successive reigns. 
Under Tiberius the pay of the praetorians was two denarii, 
and that of the legionary foot soldiers one denarius § a 
day ; under Domitian it had risen to nearly double that 
amount. When to these high rates of pay we add the 


* Livy L. iy. 59. 

f The obolus was equal to about one penny farthing of our 
money. Hallam quotes the value of money at that period at 
twenty-four times its present worth ; this would raise the 
minimum rate of pay established by the Senate for the 
common soldier to five shillings a day. 

X “ Legionibus stipendium in perpetuum duplicavit.” 
Suetonius in Tul. cap. 26. 

§ The denarius was equal to ninepence of our money. 
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donativa,* which the army, and more especially the 
praetorians, in course of time came to look upon as a 
right, and the amount of which actually became a matter 
for the soldiers" deliberation and decision, we may form 
some idea of the enormous sums lavished upon a corrupt 
and tyrannical army.f 

As regards the it must not be forgotten that Soldiers re- 

tlie soldier was required to provide himself with every- vlde^emselves. 
thing requisite to put him in a fighting condition, and to 
maintain himself in the varying positions incident 
to his career iX but making every allowance for their 
expenses, there can be httle doubt that the daily 


* It was not until the later days of the empire that the 
army exacted donativa as the price of their allegiance, but the 
practice of distributing sums of money after a victory com- 
menced at a very early period, and as generals bid for popu- 
larity, the sums so given increased in amount. Fompey after 
his Asiatic victories, gave every common soldier 1,500 drachms, 
equal to 53/,, and Csesar at a later period gave as much as 
5,000 drachms to every soldier. The conquests of these gene- 
rals, however, were not barren victories, and the troops might 
justly expect some share of the booty which their valor had 
gained. Pompey’s wars in Asia, for instance, brought a 
revenue of between two and three millions sterling into the 
coffers of the state. 

f Hcrodian dates the decline of discipline in the army from 
the introduction of donativa^ on the occasion of accessions to 
the throne. Hopeless, indeed, is the condition of that country 
whose sovereign reigns by the favor of the army ; and most 
dangerous is that army which is allowed to* feel its strength, 
and to forget its responsibility. 

X When on the accession of Tiberius a mutiny broke out in 
the legions of Pannonia, the malcontents thus proclaimed their 
grievances on the score of inadequate pay : “ Denis in diem 
assibus animam et corpus aestimari ; hinc vestem, arma ten- 
toria^ hinc saevitiam centurionum et vacationes munerum 
redimi** — Tacitus, Lib. 1. 
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pay of the Eoman troops, irrespective of the donativctf 
considerably exceeded the ordinary wages of even skilled 
labor. 

Pay under the The introduction of the feudal system effected a com- 

feudal system, revolution in military economy ; still the employ- 

ment of ‘‘mercenary troops (in contradistinction to 
those who took the field as the personal followers and 
dependents of landholders, and who drew no pay directly 
from the State,) continued very generally to prevail. The 
term solidarii occurs frequently during the middle ages, 
and Hallam ^ supposes that religious bodies, as the most 
wealthy and defenceless class of that period, were the first 
to avail themselves of mercenary valor. 

In our own country the body guards of Canute the 
Great, six thousand in number, were composed altogether 
of mercenary soldiers. By the same class of troops did 
William in* a great measure achieve the conquest of 
Britain ; Henry the Second raised a large body of 
foreigners for his Continental wars ; and Edward the 
First, in like manner, employed mercenary soldiers. 
Indeed, from those early periods down to the establish- 
ment of a regular army, there was no foreign war in 
which recourse was not had to this description of soldiery ; 
sometimes they were Englishmen, but more commonly 
they were the natives of foreign states who sold their 
swords, to the highest bidder, and who, having performed 
the conditions of their engagement, were at liberty to 
transfer their allegiance to another country. 

The rates of pay necessarily varied with the nature of 
the service and the demand for soldiers ; but at all times, 


* The reader is referred to HallanCs Middle Ages, chapter ii. 
for a fuU and most interesting account of the effect of the 
feudal system upon military establishments. 
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up to a comparatively recent period, milita^r pay was in 
excess of the ordinary wages of civil labor. 

Under Edward the Third the foot soldier received 3d. Under Edward 

♦jhe Third. 

a day. Persons of a superior station bringing troops 
into the field were paid noTt according to their military 
but to their civil rank ; thus bishops and earls received 
Cs. 8d., barons 4a, and knights 2s. a day. 

It is not until the reign of Mary that we find a fixed Under Mary, 
stipend allotted to the different classes of officers and 
soldiers ; the following were the rates of pay then 
established in 1557 :* — 

Daily P^. 


Captain-General 

. 


£ 

5 

8. 

1 

d. 

2 

Lieutenant-General 

- 

- 

S 

6 

8 

High Marshal 

- 

- 

S 

6 

8 

Master of the Camp 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

General of Horse - 

- 

- 

3 

6 

8 

Captain General of Foot 

- 

- 

3 

6 

8 

His Lieutenant 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

The Sergeant-Major 

- 

- 

0 

15 

0 

The Master of Ordnance 

- 

- 

1 

6 

8 

His Lieutenant 

- 

- 

0 

13 

4 

Master of Carriages 

- 

- 

0 

10 

0 

High Treasurer 

- 

- 

1 

6 

8 

The Master of the Musters 

- 

- 

.0 

16 

8 

The Provost 

- 


1 

0 

0 

The Chief Harbinger 

- 

- 

0 

4 

0 

The Master of the Forage 

- 

- 

0 

6 

0 

Master of the Scouts 

- 

- 

0 

6 

0 

The Herald 

- 

- 

0 

5 

0 

Captain of Armed Horse 

- 

- 

0 

10 

0 

Lieutenant 

• 

• 

0 

6 

0 


* Grose, Military Antiquities. 
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Queen Eliza- 
beth. 


Charles the 
First. 


Composition 

companies. 


2<o4( 


Standard Bearer - 



Daily Pay. 

£ 8. d, 

0 3 4 

Surgeon 

- 

- 

0 

2 

0 

Trumpeter or Private 

- 

- 

0 

1 

6 

Captain of Light Horse 

- 

- 

0 

6 

0 

Lieutenant - 


- 

0 

3 

0 

Standard Bearer 

- 

- 

0 

2 

0 

Surgeon 

- 

- 

0 

1 

6 

Trumpeter - 

- 

- 

0 

1 

6 

Light Horseman 

- 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Captain of Foot 

- 

- 

0 

4 

0 

Lieutenant - 

- 

- 

0 

2 

0 

Ensign - 

- 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Chaplain 

- . 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Surgeon 

- 

- 

0 

1 . 

0 

Sergeant 

- 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Drummer and Fifer 

- 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Private Soldier 

- 

- 

0 

0 

8 

Under Queen Elizabeth we 

find 

some 

increase upon 


these rates ; the pay of the sergeant-major is doubledr 
There is an anditor general with 1?. a day, a comp- 
troller-general of victuals with IO 5 ., and commissaries 
with 85 . a day. • 

Under Charles the First (1639) a contingent allowance 
in the shape of 6 dead pages is granted to captains 
of companies. 

A company of infantry then consisted of 1 captain, 
1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, 3 sergeants, 3 corporals, 3 drum- 


* The practice thus introduced of bearing fictitious names 
on the muster rolh gave rise to numerous abuses ; it has now 
been long discontinued, except in the foot guards, where dead 
payes ” still prevail, although to a limited extent. See foot 
note, page 279. 
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mers, and 188 rank and file, whose aggregate pay 
amounted to 7Z. Ss. lOcZ. ^ day. 

Regiments were periodically mustered by commissaries Musters, 
of musters, or muster masters, whose duty it was not 
only to check the numbers of effective soldiers, but to 
inspect their clothing and accoutrements ; for the good 
condition of which captains of companies were held 
responsible.* 


The following is an extract from a pamphlet in Rates of pay in 
the British Museum, entitled “ The Soldiers’ Acoompt 
for 1647." 


Lord-General - . - 

Major-General 

Quartermaster-General 

Waggon Master-General - 

Muster Master-General 

Advocate - - • 

Chaplain - - 

Physician - - - 

Apothecary 

Chirurgeon 

Adj utant- General 

Commissary-General of Provisions 

Master General of Ordnance 

Treasurer - - 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

Major . 


Daily Pay.. 

£ 8. d. 

10 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 
0 10 0 
0 15 0 

10 0 
0 4 0 

0 6 8 
10 0 
0 4 0 
10 0 
0 16 0 
4 0 0 

2 0 0 
0 15 0 

0 9 0 


* How the muster masters accounted for the “dead payes,” 
which must at the lowest calculations have amounted to 1 5 per 
cent, on the amount of pay drawn, does not appear. Probably 
a portion of their own emoluments were derived from this 
prolific source, which would tend to make them indulgent in 
their inspectorial duties. 
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Cromwell. 


Captain - 

• 

Daily Pay. 

£ 8. d. 
0 5 0 

Lieutenant 

- 

0 

4 

0 

Ensign 

- 

0 

3 

0 

Serjeant - 

>- 

0 

1 

6 

Foot Soldier 

- 

0 

0 

8 

Surveyor - 

- 

0 

10 

0 

Chief Engineer 

- 

0 

10 

0 

Engineer - 

- 

0 

6 

0 

Commissary to distribute victuals - 

0 

6 

0 


Cromwell, on his accession to power, was too depen- 
dent upon the army not to adopt all possible means for 
its conciliation, and he accordingly made a considerable 
increase to the soldiers’ pay.* Charles the Second made 
some reductions ; William the Tliird again increased the 
emoluments of officers, and in consequence of the dis- 
content among disbanded officers, established half-pay 
under a royal waixant, dated 16th March 1697. Pre- 
viously to this period, however, parliament had on 
different occasions voted pensions to disbanded officers 
and soldiers. 


* Cromwell recruited his army from a superior class of men ; 
condemning the admission of “ tapsters and serving men ” into 
the ranks, and urging his officers to engage none but honest 
God-fearing men this probably necessitated a higher rate of 
pay than that ordinarily given. 

had rather have a plain russet-coated captain who knows 
what he fights for, and loves what he knows, than that which 
you call ‘a gentleman,' and is nothing else.” Again, he says, 
“ a few honest men are better than numbers and once again, 
“ I have a lovely company ; you would respect them did you 
know them ; they are no * Anabaptists,' they are honest, sober 
Christians ; they expect to be treated like men.” See V Carlyle's 
Letters of Cromwell.’^ 
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The pay, whatever its nominal amount, was continued, irregular issue 
however, to be most irregtilarly issued. Under William ^ 
the Third, petition after petition was sent in from olBBlcers 
and soldiers actually in want of food, or from their 
creditors who had speculated upon their necessities ; and 
Grose relates, that as late as in the reign of George I., in 
1718, the 7th regiment of foot, then quartered in Wiltshire, 
and but recently returned from foreign service, had four 
years' pay owing to officers and men, and in spite of 
repeated memorials could not obtain any portion of it. 

After the lapse of some time it transpired, that Lord 
Tyrawky, the colonel of the regiment, had managed to 
obtain a considerable portion of the arrears due, and 
appropriated them to his own use, — an act which, on 
being remonstrated with, he attempted to justify, by 
pleading the custom of the army," and by the fact of 
the king being cognizant of his proceeding. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century the Consolidation 
pay of the army was established at the following 
rates , the allowances hitherto granted to officers for 
servants, and in other forms, and which were drawn in 
the shape of pay of non-effectives, being now con- 
solidated with the daily pay, so that there was little, if 
any, actual increase upon the previous scale : — 

Cavalry Infantry. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Colonel 

- 1 

6 

6 

1 

4 

0 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

- 0 

18 

6 

0 

17 

0 

Major 

- 0 

15 

6 

0 

15 

0 

Captain 

- 0 

11 

6 

0 

10 

0 

Lieutenant 

- 0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

8 

Cornet 

- 0 

6 

0 


— 


Ensign 

- 

— 


0 

3 

8 

Chaplain - 

- 0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

8 

Adjutant - 

. 0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

0 


B 
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Stoppages 


Surgeon 

Surgeon^s Mate - 
Quartermaster • 
Serjeant 
Corporal - 
Private 


Cavalry. 

£ 8. d. 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

3 

9 

6 


Infantry. 

£ 8. d. 

4 

3 

4 
1 
1 
0 


0 

6 

8 

6 

0 

8 


The soldier's pay, however, continued to be subject to 
various stoppages for clothing and provisions, as well as 
a permanent deduction of 10 per cent., as follows : — 


discontinued. 


Insufficiency of 
officers’ pay. 


8. d. 

12 2 a year for poundage. 

2 8^ a year for agency. 

1 a week to the regimental surgeon. 

1 a week to the regimental paymaster. 

In 1771* the soldier was relieved from these charges, 
and shortly after the outbreak of the American war the 
pay of the infantry man was raised to lOcZ., and subse- 
quently to l5. a day, with a corresponding increase in 
that of non-commissioned officers. 

It was not until twenty years later f that the pay 
of the inferior officers of the army was increased ; nor 
was this effected until the poverty of the British 
subaltern had become a fruitful theme for the humor 
and ribaldry of small wits and ballad-mongers. Among 
writers on military subjects, .too, the inadequacy of the 
pay of military officers forms a frequent subject of 
complaint, and pamphlets were published to prove the 
impossibility of an inferior officer of foot maintaining 
himself upon his pay. 


* Treasury minute, 18th April 1771. 

f In 1797 the pay of officers was established at nearly its 
present rate ; at the same time ** dead payee were abolished, 
and an annual contingent allowance granted in their place. 
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Baron Dupin says^ : — 

“ While the progress of the Arts spread through almost 
every class of society the enjoyment of comforts hitherto 
unknown, military officers were obliged to impose upon them- 
selves increasing, sacrifices, which were rendered the more 
painful by the contrast around them. Their subordination, 
however, was such that no tumult, no revolt, scarcely even a 
complaint betrayed the discontent of the army.” 

This is generous testimony, and not the less true. A 
future Instorian of the army may apply similar remarks 
to the present period ; for while the value of money has 
so greatly decreased during the present century, the 
incomes of military officers have undergone no change ; 
and it is a notorious fact that it requires the greatest pos- 
sible self-denial and economy to enable a junior officer in 
the army to subsist upon his regimental emoluments. 

There is certainly no class of a corresponding social 
rank (naval officers and curates, perhaps, excepted) so ill 
paid as the regimental officers of our army ; whether we 
take the average incomes of professional men, of mer- 
chants, or of public servants, the comparison is strikingly 
unfavorable to the army ; in no other pursuit is the 
ordinary remuneration so low, in none are the prizes so 
few and so small in amount. Indeed, for the poor man,, 
that is to say, for him who cannot purchase advancement, 
there are, unless by rare accidents, no prizes whatever. f 


* Military Force of Great Britain. 

t ‘‘ His experience had always been that the officers of the 
British army were the worst paid and the hardest working 
class of public servants that he knew of. He ashed them to 
look to the pay of the officers of a regiment, and in the first 
place to look to the pay of a lieutenant-colonel. He would 
treat it in a mercantile way, so that it might be perfectly plain 
to the understandings of mercantile men. The lieutenant- 
colonel to arrive at that rank in the army, paid 4,500/. for his 
commission; and his pay for commanding a regiment was 
365/. If they deducted from the price of his commission the 
interest at 5 per cent., which was but a fair deduction, amount- 

R 2 
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It cannot be said that the members of the civil 
service are over-paid, yet what a contrast do their 

ing to 220/., and 20/. for regimental expenses, which he had no 
alternative but to incur, and deduct the income-tax, 11/, on his 
pay, it would in all amount to 258/., leaving a sum of 107/. as 
the pay of a lieutenant-colonel for the duty he undertakes. A 
major, taking all similar deductions, received 93/. 15^.; a cap- 
tain rather more, 108/. ; a lieutenant 85/. ; and an ensign, 
73/. 5s, lOd. per annum. Yet these were the men whose 
organization was said to be so extravagant.” — Extract of a 
Speech of Mr. Fox Maulc on moving the Army Estimates in 
the House of Commons in 1850-51. 

As, however, the regulation price is rarely adhered to, and 
officers purchase their commissions at a rate very considerably 
beyond the nominal value, the actual income of officers is con- 
siderably less than that quoted by Lord Panmure. In the 
cavalry and foot guards double the regulation price is ordi- 
narily given ; in the infantry of the line about one-third above 
regulation; in the two former arms all but the junior ranks 
of purchasing officers may be said to serve for nothing, since 
the interest of the capital invested by them in the purchase 
of their commissions exceeds the amount of their pay. In the 
infantry the result may be summed up as follows: — 


— 

Amount 
of Pay and 
Allowances. 

Interest on 
Sums paid for 
i Commissions 
and other De- 
ductions for 
Regimental 
Expenses. 

Difference. 

! 

1. Lieut.-Col. in Command 

£ s. d. 
365 0 0 

£ s. d, 
380 12 11 

£ s, d. 
15 12 11 

Loss. 

2. Major - - « 

292 0 0 

249 10 4 , 

42 9 8 

Profit. 

3. Captain - - - 

211 7 11 

142 14 Hi 

68 12 U\ 

„ 

4. Lieutenant - - . 

118 12 6 

53 19 

64 13 0| 

»» 

5. Ensign • » - 

95 16 3 

27 15 0 

68 1 3 

fy 

Average • 

S16 11 4 

170 18 6| 

45 12 9| 

Profit. 


Thus the average income of purchasing regimental officers of 
infantry of all ranks is under 50/. a year ; and a lieutenant- 
colonel not only serves for nothing, but pays 15/. a year for 
the privilege of commanding a regiment. 
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incomes afford to those of military officers ; the maximum Pay of mUit^ 

• • find civil service 

salary of the lowest class of clerks in a public office contrasted, 
exceeds that of a major in the army, and only a favored 
few of the more fortunate officers can ever hope to 
obtain an income equal to that of the superior employes* 
in our public departments. 

If we compare the rates of regimental pay in foreign 
armies with our own, we find a considerable difference, 
apparently in our favor; the average pay of infantry 
officers of all ranks, from lieutenant-colonel to ensign, 
being with us about 220^., and in the continental armies^ 
from lOOi. to llOZ. a year. But when we take into 


* The following is a comparative statement of the salaries 
of regimental officers and of the clerks in the War Office 
according to a fair assimilation of ranks : — 






Salary 


Rank. • 

Pay por 

Annum. 

Bmk. 

Commencing 
at Minimum. 

Rising to 
Maximum, 

Average. 


£ 

s. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

!Lieut.-Col. al 20s. a day 

365 

0 

Clerk, 1st f section 

670 

800 

735 

Major, at 16s. a day - 

292 

0 

Class. 1 2ndsection 

520 

650 

585 

Captain, at 11s. 7rf. a day - 

211 

8 

Clerk, 2nd class 

315 

500 

407 

Subalterns, average 6s. 5d. 
a day. 

Medium 

117 

2 

Clerk, 3rd class 

100 

300 

200 

246 

8 


— 


482 


The allowances to military officers are not included in this 
comparison, but the deductions to which their pay is sub- 
jected are likewise omitted ; and when the expenses incident 
to frequent change of quarters, travelling, increased premiums 
of insurance for war or climate, risks, cost of uniforms, &c. are 
taken into account, the balance in favor of the civil employs 
would be considerably increased#- 
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account the more expensive mode of life necessarily 
adopted in our service, and, indeed, not alone in the 
army, but in the corresponding classes m civil life, 
the numerous deductions to which the pay of English 
officers is subjected,* the higher cost of the necessaries 
of life in this country, and last, not least, the liability 
to frequent removal throughout our scattered colonies, 
the rates become more equalized. If we further consider 
that the foreign officer enjoys many privileges quite 
unknown in our service, that he travels at half-price, 
has free admission to public libraries and other institu- 
tions, access to almost all places of amusement for a trifling 
contribution fi’om his pa}’, and that the State affords 
him the partial means of education for his children, we 
may conclude that, as far as money’s worth is concerned, 
he is actually better off than our own officers. We know, 
in fact, that he can not only exist, but enjoy some of the 
luxuries of life upon his pay ; while the English subal- 
tern, without private means, can barely obtain more 
than the ordinary necessaries of life, and must support 
the outward appearances of his position at the expense 
of the most common comforts enjoyed by persons of 
corresponding stations in other professions. 


* These are — 

Mess subscription ( ^2 appointment 

L 8 „ „ per annum. 

Band subscription I 20 » „ on appointment 

I 8 „ „ per annum. 

And in addition certain regimental contributions and sub- 
scriptions which, although they are not compulsory, are so 
much considered as a matter of course as to leave little option 
to officers as to the payment; at a moderate calculation the 
pay of officers is thus decreased by 10 per cent, per annum. 
Married officers, though they may not avail themselves of 
the mess, are liable to the contribution on appointment and to 
one-half the annual subscription. 
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The pay of our non-commissioned officers and soldiers Pay of non- 
is actually higher than that of the same classes in officers and sol- 
foreign armies ; that is to say, the English soldier has, 
after providing for all his wants, a larger sum to spare 
than he of the Continent f the latter having barely 
three halfpence a day for menus plaisirSy while our 
soldiers can at all times reckon upon at least double that 
amount to save, or expend upon their amusements. 


* The average rate of pay in all arms is as follows : — 
Non-commissioned Officers. Privates. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

England, per annum - 37 12 0 20 5 0 

France „ „ - - 24 0 0 9 10 0 

The rates of pay in other continental armies vary considerably; 
but they are fixed with reference to the soldiers’ wants, and 
result in nearly the same surplus after payment of all com- 
pulsory stoppages. The Belgian and Sardinian soldier, for 
instance, receives a higher rate of pay than the French soldier; 
but the latter is not subjected, as the former are, to a deduc- 
tion for his uniform clothing, and the amount remaining in 
hand for deniers de poche remains about the same in both 
cases. 
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Rates of Regimental Pay — continued. 


Corporal or Sergeant Major - (per diem) 

Troop or Company Sergeant or*) 
Corporal Major - . y »» 

Quarter Master Corporal Major,") 
or Sergeant - - - i 

Color and Company Sergeant- • „ 

Paymaster, Saddler, Armourer, or") 
Hospital Sergeant - . ^ 

Trumpet or Drum Major - • „ 

Sergeant • - - - „ 

Corporal - - „ 

Bombardier • • - - „ 

Farrier, Saddler, Collar Maker - „ 


Private, Boughrider, Gunner or") 
Driver . - - - j 


Boys under 16 years 



6 0 


2 20 24 36 14 2013 



Newfoundland 

Companies. 
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Stoppages 


These rates must not, however, be understood to 
represent the actual pay, more particularly as regards 
the soldier,* who is subject to ‘^stoppages'' varying in 
amount according to the circumstances in which he is 
placed ; thus, for his ration of bread and meat the soldier 
is subject to a deduction from his pay as follows : — 

In the United Kingdom - a day. 

On foreign stations - • 3^ „ 

On board ship - - - 6 „ 

Again, in hospital he pays a stoppage of 
lOcZ. a day at home. 

9d a day abroad. 

a day in the field. 

It is very desirable that a simplification in this respect 
should be effected. Few soldiers can understand the 
complicated system of stoppages, and they do not, there- 
fore, know, as it is most desirable that they should do, 
how their accounts stand.f In garrison it is just practi- 


* In the French army a certain amount of pay is fixed for 
each position,*’ and there are thus no less than eight distinct 
rates, viz. : — 

1. In the field (with rations). 

2. In garrison (with a ration of bread only). 

3. On the march. 

4. On detachment. 

5. On furlough. 

6. In hospital. 

7. In hospital while on furlough. 

8. In captivity. 

There is further a distinct rate for troops while quartered in 
Paris. Inconvenient as this variety in the rates of the soldiers 
pay may appear, it may be questioned whether it is not in 
operation less clumsy than our own stoppage system it is 
certainly more intelligible to the soldier, and infinitely less 
puzzling and laborious to the accountant. 

t The stoppage for the ration of oflScers at foreign stations 
is only ; why the soldiers should pay more than double 
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cable, by means of considerable clerical laboux’, to carry 
out this system, but it is quite inapplicable to active 
service, where, indeed, it cannot be attempted with the 
slightest chance of a satisfactory result. 

If it be indispensably necessary that the stoppage 
system be maintained * an uniform rate to meet aU cir- 
cumstances should be established ; but it may be doubted 
whether a fixed Tiett pay would not, upon the whole, be 
more eflectual, both in removing all mistrust on the part 
of the soldier and simplifying the settlement of accounts. 

Under such a system there need not be, as in the pre- 
sent service, a number of rates of pay. Two would 
probably suffice ; the one being the effective pay of the 
soldier, the other the pay allowed him while in hospital ; 
and an additional column in the pay-list would sufficiently 
distinguish the rate and afford a far better check than 
now exists with the complications of charges and credits. 

Apart from the stoppage system, our regimental finance Mahod of pay- 
is conducted upon a simple and intelligible principle. 

The Paymaster draws his funds from the agent in the 
United Kingdom, and on foreign stations from the com- 
missariat, and makes advances to captains of troops or 


for the same ration it would be difficult to explain, but the 
system of ‘‘ stoppages ” is made up of anomalies. 

* The fact that this system deludes the recruit into the 
belief that he will reeeive the nominal instead of the actual 
rate of pay, in other words, that he will have Is. & day, while 
in fact he will have only 7^., should be an additional argu- 
ment against its continuance ; for although Government does 
not directly lend itself to so unworthy a device, it is well 
known that its subordinate agents do not hesitate to avail 
themselves of the fictitious rate of pay among their other 
baits for tempting recruits. The gain of a few credulous 
victims is purchased at the expense of much subsequent dis- 
content, and of a feeling of mistrust which must have a 
mischievous effect. 
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Imprests to 
paymasters. 


Periods of issu- 
ing pay. 


compames for the pay of the men. Captains account for 
their disbursements to the paymaster, who exercises a 
check by means of a monthly muster of the corps to 
which he is attached, and renders quarterly accounts to 
the War Office. 

As, on foreign stations, all funds for regimental services 
are imprested to paymasters by the commissariat, it is 
worthy of consideration whether these officers might not 
be made sub-accountants of that department, which 
would examine and incorporate their accounts. If, in 
like manner, all imprests made to other departments 
of the army were accounted for on the spot, the commis- 
sariat accounts would represent the entire military ex- 
penditure on each station, and the time and labour now 
bestowed upon a separate examination of a number of 
distinct accounts, and in tracing credits and debits, would 
be saved. 

The pay of regimental officers is issued * on the first 
of each month in advance; that of non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers daily. The estimated amount of the 
regulated stoppages is left undrawn by the paymaster in 
the hands of the commissariat or the agent until at the 


end of each month a final adjustment is effected. 


* la the United Kingdom officers draw their pay direct 
from the agents. On foreign stations they have the option of 
drawing it on the spot from the paymaster, a course adopted 
whenever the rate of exchange is unfavorable. 
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Recapitulation of the Numbers and Pay of the 3.1egi3iental Esta- 
blishments, exclusive of the Queen’s Forces in India, as voted for 
the Year 1858-59. 


Corps. 

Officers. 

Non- 

commis- 

sioned 

Officers. 

Rank 

and 

File. 

All 

Ranks. 

Horses. 

Charge 

for 

Pay. 

Average 

Annual 

Pay 

per Head 
(all 

ranks).* 

Horse. 






£ 

£ 8 . d . 

Household Cavalry 

99 

102 

1,053 

1,314 

825 

70,098 

63 7 0, 

Eoyal Horse Ar -') 
tillery - 

4fi 

90 

1,426 

1,500 

1,200 

55,004 

35 13 6 

Cavalrj*^ of the Line 

470 

CS7 

8,078 

9,241 

5,993 

329,748 

35 13 9 

Military Train 

112 

184 

1,190 

1,491 

1,000 

67,334 

38 8 0 

Foot. 








Eoyal Artilleiy 

653 

1,272 

16,203 

17,133 

2,606 

580,025 

33 17 o’ 

Eoyal Engineers - 

307 

301 

3,000 

3,668 

120 

165,918 

45 4 0 

Foot Guards - 

201 

439 

6,000 

0,300 

— 

182,088 

28 19 7 

Infantry of theV 
Lino - -i 

3,331 

6,913 

69,350 

78,594 


2,045,541 

26 0 6 

Medical Staff Corps 

2 

70 

928 

1,000 

— 

31,910 

31 18 2 

Colonial Corps 

423 

634 

8,140 

9,197 

900 

229,696 

24 18 5 

Totals 

i 

6,773 

9,762 

113,974 

129,499 

12,644 

3,748,402 

2S 19 0 


• These figures must not be understood to represent the relative cost of the 
different corps, which is more effected by their clothing, appointments, and equip- 
ment than by the difference in the rate of pay ; a life guardsman, for instance, 
receives double the pay of an infantry man, but his actual cost to the public is four 
or five times as much as that of the foot soldier. 
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The average Pay of Begimental Officers, Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers and Soldiers, is as follows: — 


5,773 Officers - - - 

9,752 Non-commissioned Officers, i 
Drummers, and Buglers j 

1 13,974 Rank and File 

Annual 
Charge. i 

Rate per 
Head. 

£ 

1,073,015 

366,261 

2,309,186 

£ s. d. 

185 17 4 

37 12 0 

20 5 2 

129,499 of all ranks 

3,748,462 

28 19 0 
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STAFF OR GARRISON PAY. 

Staff pay is the remuneration fixed for the perform- Staff pay a local 
ance local staff duties by officers who hold a military 
commission, independently of such employment, compri- 
sing the classes included under the head of General and 
Staff Officers in a previous chapter.* 

The peculiar organization of our staff, and probably, 
in a greater measure, the yet more peculiar institution of 
purchase, have led to the remuneration of staff officers 
being established as a special and local allowance rather in addition to 
than a general rate of pay. A regimental officer, for 
instance, in a regiment of the line, on being selected for staff 
employment would have the right to argue that, having 
purchased his regimental commission, he was entitled 
to the emoluments derivable from it, irrespectively of his 
claim for remuneration for an extra duty ; while the 
officer of a non-j)urchasing corps would contend that he 
should not be placed in a less advantageous position when 


* The pay of officers on the staff of the army, but who hold 
no other military commission or appointment, such as medical 
staff officers, chaplains, and others (already included under the 
head of the “Administrative Departments of the Army”) is 
also called staff pay ; but as the regulations which govern the 
issue of the emoluments of the military staff do not apply to 
the pay of officers permanently employed on general service, 
and as the rates of pay of the latter have already been given 
in the chapter treating of their respective duties and organiza- 
tion, the present remarks will be limited to the pay of military 
staff officers. 
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employed upon the staff than his brother officers in other 
branches of the service. Tlius has arisen the practice, 
unknown in any other army, of staff officers drawing 
pay in two distinct military capacities,* while, of course, 
performing only the duties of one. 

Whatever reasons may exist for detaching regimental 
officers for staff employment in preference to establish- 
ing a distinct staff corps, the system of double pay is 
Inclusive pay indefensible. No officer in the army should draw pay 
preferable. though in the shape of pension) in more than 

one capacity. Let the rate of pay for each employment 
be a full remuneration for the duty to be done ; let the 
staff officer, if it be thought requisite, draw double the 
pay of the regimental officer of corresponding rank ; but, 
whatever be the rate, let it be clearly expressed and 
drawn as inclusive pay, upon one general principle to be 
applicable to the pay of officers of all branches of the 
service. 


* It Las never been found practicable to draw any material 
distinction between the emoluments of purchasing and non- 
purchasing corps ; any additional remuneration which at dif- 
ferent times has been granted with the view of compensating 
purchasing officers for their outlay, has invariably been ex- 
tended to the army generally irrespectively of such claims. 
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The following are the rates of staff and garrison 
pay:— 



At Head- 

Elsewhere, 
at Home 
or Abroad. 


quarters. 


£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

r If a field-marshal 

16 8 9 

— 

Grenend commanding in chief -s 

C If below that rank 

9 9 6 

— 

Genci-al 

— 

5 13 9 

Lieutenant-general 

— 

3 15 10 

Major-general 

- 

1 17 11 

Brigadier-general ...... 

- 

18 6 

Colonel 

- 

12 9 

Adjutant or quartermaster-general* - - • . 

3 15 10 

1 17 11 

Deputy adjutant or quartermaster-general - . - 

1 17 11 

0 19 0 

Assistant adjutant or quartermaster-general, if on the") 
half-pay of his regimental rank i 

0 19 0^ 

0 14 3 

If on the full pay - % . 

0 14 a) 


Assistant-quartermaster, when no deputy quartermaster-') 
genci*al is employed • - - • -i 

17 6 

- 

Deputy assistant-adjutant or quarterma&ter-gcneral 

0 14 3 

0 9 6 

Deputy assistaut-quartoniiastcr-goneral, if no deputy 
quartermaster-general is employed • - -3 

0 17 C 

- 

Military secretary 

t- 

0 19 0 

Assistant military secretary - • - • - 


0 9 6 

('tothcQuccnJ ... - 


0 10 5 

Aide-de-camp-} 

V. to a general officer - . - - 

— 

0 9 6 

Brigade-major 

- 

0 9 6* 


Garrison Staff. \ 

Commandants - « - - 

Tovim or fort majors - - . 

Town or fort or district adjutant 
Garrison quartormasters 
Provost-marshal • - • 

Deputy provost-marshal 


Rate of Pay 
from 
0 7 0 

0 4 9 
0 4‘ 9 


ranging 

to 

10 0 
0 15 0 
0 7 6 
0 7 6 
0 9 6 
0 4 9 


♦ When held by an oflaoer under the rank of major-general the daily pay is 
t The military secretary at head-quarters receives a special salary of 2,000f. per 
annum. 

t Only the six senior aides-de-camp to the Queen are in the receipt of staff pay. 

§ The rates of pay of this class of officers vary according to the importance of 
their post or duties, 

S 
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Issue of staff 
pay. 


Conditions, 


Embarkation 

allowance. 


Gratuities. 


In the United Kingdom staiF pay is issued by quarterly 
payments in arrear by the general agent * on the autho- 
rity of the Accountant-General of the War Department. 

On foreign stations it is issued by the Commissariat 
upon the warrant of the officer commanding, the payments 
being made every three months in arrear. 

Staff pay being considered the remuneration for the 
jperfomnance of a local duty, cannot be claimed by an 
officer for any period antecedent to his arrival at his 
station, or after his departure, whether on leave of absence 
or on sick leave. When, accordingly, an officer appointed 
to the staff is already serving on the station with his 
regiment, or otherwise there present, his pay commences 
from the date of his appointment in General Orders. If 
however, the officer is not present on the station to whicli 
he is appointed, he is entitled to an allowance calculated 
upon the length of the voyage to be undertaken by him 
in proceeding to his post, and varying from 18 to 145 
days' pay, in addition to a free passage. A similar allow- 
ance is granted in the event of his proceeding home on 
sick leave, and likewise on his re- embarkation to return 
to his post at the expiration of such leave, f 

This allowance is also granted under certain conditions 
to staff officers proceeding on leave of absence on their 
private affairs, provided they have served not less than 
two years in their staff employment, and that they pur- 
pose returning to their station. 

On the abolition of a staff appointment, the officer 
who has held it is entitled to a gratuity of two months' 
pay from .the date of ceasing to do duty, and if he return 
to England, to the embarkation “allowance in addition to 

* Standing in the same position to the staff that regimental 
agents do to battalions. 

t It is at present under consideration to discontinue this 
allowance, and to issue in its place staff pay from the date of 
embarkation. 
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such gratuity. If the abolition of the office be owing 
to the recall of a force on foreign service, then the officer 
is further entitled to his staff pay up to the date of his 
arrival in England with the force to which he wa^ 
attached. 

A special allowance is made to officers proceeding tem- 
porarily to staff command or employment. 

A number of clerks are employed on the staff on home Clerks, 
and foreign stations for the performance of clerical duties. 

A large proportion of these are civilians receiving a far 
higher rate of pay than would suffice for soldiers, among 
whom, doubtless, excellent clerks might be obtained were 
sufficient inducement held out to them to qualify them- 
selves. At present, soldiers employed as clerks receive 
from 6cZ. to 2s. (Sd. a day, while the pay of civil clerks ranges 
from 5s. to 10s. a day. With the increased opportunities 
of educational improvement now existing in the army, a 
competitive examination for subordinate appointments 
would soon create a number of highly qualified candidates 
for clerkships in every regiment in the service. 

The charge for the pay of 278 staff officers now on the Charge of mili- 
establishment is estimated for the current year as follows : 

£ s. d. 

Staff in the United Kingdom - 61,588 5 8 

Staff on foreign stations - - 37,461 6 8 

Totals - - 99,049 12 4 

If from this we deduct the charge for the military 
staff of the Commander-in-Chief s office, which has been 
included in the cost of the '^Central Administration"^ 

(Book II., Chapter I.), we find the pay of the remaining 
258 officers amount to SS,7S7L 7s. 4d[., giving an average 
rate of pay of 325?. to each, and being equal to about 
7-10th8 per cent, on the entire military expenditure. 

♦ Exclusive of 24,000/. for clerks and office contingencies. 

S 2 
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scriptions of 
money allow- 
ances. 


Classification. 


CHAPTER V. 

MONEY ALLOWANCES. 

These allowances differ considerably in their amounts 
and character, dependent as they are not alone upon the 
nature of the service, but upon the locality and the various 
circumstances which more or less affect the v/ants of bodies 
of troojDS or of individual officers and soldiers ; thus, some 
of them are granted to regiments or corps for a specific 
purpose, and do not form a som^ce of personal emolu- 
ment ; others are granted to individuals in the shape of 
additional pay ; others, again, are merely local, incidental, 
or temporary, and not to be considered as permanent 
remuneration. Lastly, there are certain money allow- 
ances -gi’anted in lieu of allowances in kind, such as 
lodging money, commutation of rations of provisions, 
forage, fuel, and light. 

The following classification may be found to assist 
reference upon the different subjects to be treated : — 

A. — Allowances in the shape of Additional Pay. 

1. Command pay. 

2. Brevet pay. 

S. Non-effectiv^ allowance. 

4. Contingent allowance. 

5. Additional service pay. 

6. Extra pay. 

7 . Riding allowance. 

8. Acting pay. 

9. Field allowance. 

10. Good conduct pay, 

11. Beer money. 
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B. — General Allowances to Regi'ments or Corps. 

1. Stationery allowance. 

2. Mess allowance. 

C. — Personal Allowances, 

1. Servant's allowance. 

2. Table money. 

3. Equipment allowance. 

4. Remount allowance. 

D. — Incidental Alloivances. 

1. Travelling, marcLing, and detention allow- 

ances. 

2. Passage allowances. 

3. Fatigue or working pay. 

E. — Money Allowances in lieu of Allowances in hind, 

1. Lodging money. 

2, Commutation of rations. 

F. — Exceptional and Special Allowances. 

1. Colonial allowance. 

2. Compensation for losses. 

3. Stock purse fund. 

A , — Allowances in the shape of Additional Pay. 

These are pecuniary allowances granted under certain Additional pa3'. 
circumstances to different classes of regimental officers 
and soldiers. 

1. Command Pay. — The officer actually present in Command pay. 
command of a regiment of cavalry, or a regiment or 
battalion of infantry of the line, or of reserve companies, 

while the service companies are abroad, receives a daily 
allowance of 3s. 

2. Brevet P<^- — Regimental captains holding a higher Brevet pay, 
rank by brevet, receive an additional 2s. a day.* 

3. Non-effective Allowance. — The senior effective lieu- Non-effective, 
tenant colonel, and senior majors in regiments of cavalrj’*, 

: 

Hrevet field officers of cavalry receive no additional nav. 


Cavalry of ihe line. 
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or regiments or battalions of infantry of the line, are 
allowed each 20i. a year. 

Each effective field officer of the foot guards receives 
an allowance of 75i. a year in lieu of non-effectives, and 
captains of companies of those corps receive collectively 
the following annual allowance in lieu of the pay of 
non-eflective men formerly borne upon the establish- 
ment, and whose pay became the perquisite of the 
captain.* 

£ 8, d. 

Grenadier guards - - 3,393 15 2 

Coldstream guards - - 2,088 9 4 

Fusilier guards - - 2,088 9 4 

£7,570 13 10 


Contingent. 4?. Contingent Allowance , — The officer commanding or 
paying a troop or company is entitled to an annual 
allowance to meet the expense of repairing arms, of 
burials, and of losses incurred by the debts of soldiers 
becoming non-efiective. This allowance is as follows : — 

£ d. 


Life guards and horse guards, per troop - - - 40 0 0 


f 

' For a troop not exceeding 49 privates 

- 30 

15 

0 

At home < 

Do. 

do. 

69 „ 

- 41 

0 

0 


Do. 

exceeding 

69 „ 

- 51 

5 

0 


r Do. 

not exceeding 59 „ 

. 51 

5 

0 

< 

Do. 

do. 

69 „ 

- 61 

10 

0 

Abroad 

Do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

79 „ 

89 „ 

- 71 

- 82 

15 

0 

0 

0 


Da 

do. 

99 „ 

- 92 

5 

0 


' Do. 

exceeding 

99 „ 

- 102 

5 

0 


* It is to be hoped that all allowances of this nature will 
before long be abolished; their value being made up ’by a 
corresponding increase in the ordinary rate of daily pay. 
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Foot guards - 

Infantry of 
the line 
at home 
or abroad 


{ 


To each effective field officer * - 
Per company - 

For a company not exceeding 50 


Do. 

do. 

75 

Do. 

do. 

100 

Do. 

exceeding 

100 


£ s. d. 

- 58 16 0 

- \20 17 6 

privates 18 5*0 

„ 27 7 6 

„ 36 10 0 

„ 45 12 6 


In all cases the contingent, although nominally in- 
tended to cover certain expenses, is understood to form a 
source of emolument. 


5. Additional Pay for Length of Service is granted Service pay. 
to the following classes of regiihental officers : — 

8, d. 


Lieutenants, after 7 years' service as such 1 0 a day. 


Paymasters, 


2 

6 

>9 

Ditto 


5 

0 


Ditto 

JJ » j) » 

7 

6 

» 

Ditto 

20 

10 

0 

99 

Adjutants, in 

addition' to 1 in the cavalry 3 

6 

99 

subaltern’s 

pay - J in the infantry 2 

6 

99 

Surgeons, after 10 years' service - 

2 

0 

99 

Ditto „ 

20 „ „ . - 

6 

0 

99 

Ditto „ 

3) “ 

9 

0 

99 

Veterinary Surgeons, after 3 years' service 2 

0 

>9 

Ditto 

,> 10 „ „ 

4 

0 

99 

Ditto 

y> 

7 

0 

99 

Ditto 

» 25 „ „ 

9 

6 

#> 

Quartermasters, after 10 years' service 

2 

0 

99 

Ditto 

1 ^ • 

>5 >9 » 

3 

G 

99 


♦ This is the only instance in which effective field officers 
receive contingent allowance. 

f Officers commanding companies in the foot guards receive 
a further allowance in the shape of contingents derived from two 
non-effective men borne upon the pay list of each company. 
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Extra pay to 
Royal Engi- 
neers. 


Riding allow- 
ance. 


s, d. 

Biding Masters, after 5 years’ service - 1 6 a day. 

Ditto „ 15 „ „ - 3 0 „ 

6. Extra Pay is granted to officers of the corps of 
Royal Engineers* when employed on duty, their ordinary 
reginiental pay being drawn only while they are on leave 
of absence or holding a staff or civil appointment with 
emoluments attached to it. The rates are as follows : — 



At Home. 

Abroad. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Colonel . - . . 

13 

0 

26 

0 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

9 

Oi 

18 

1 

Captain - - - - 

5 


11 

1 

Ditto, if a brevet field officer 

6 


13 

1 

Second Captain - 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Ditto, if a brevet field officer 

5 

0 

]0 

0 

Lieutenant - - 

3 

5 

6 

10 

Ditto, if above 7 years’ service 3 

11 

7 

10 

Officers of the corps of Royal Engineers 

are not en- 


titled to accommodation in public quarters or to lodging 
money, nor to the allowance for fuel and light in kind 
or in money. 

7. Riding Allowance at the rate of 7^. per troop is 
granted to riding masters to defray the expenses of 
instructing the men and paying roughriders. In the 
Life Guards and Horse Guards the allowance of ridino* 
masters is 23L 6s. M. per troop. 


* The officers of the commissariat, medical and military 
store department, likewise receive extra pay under certain 
circumstances. — • See Administrative Department of the 
Army.” 
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8. Acting Pay - — Regimental officers, when temporarily Acting 
acting as paymasters, adjutants, or qug^rtermasters, re- officers, 
ceive extra pay for the performance of those duties at . 
the following rates : — 

To the subaltern acting as adjutant, 2a. a day. 

Ditto, as paymaster to a reserve 

battalion - - - „ 

Ditto, to reserve companies - 4a. „ 

Acting serjeant-majors and quartermaster-serjeants re- 
ceive the difference between their pay as non-commis- 
sioned officers and that of regimental serjeant-majors or 
quartermaster-serjeants. 


9. Field Alloivance is intended to enable officers to Field allow- 
equip themselves for tlie field. It is of two kinds, 
ordinary for troops encamped in tlie United Kingdom 
or the colonies, and extraordinary for a force engaged in 
military operations in the field in time of war or insur- 
rection. This allowance, which is issued quarterly in 
advance (except in the case of the first issue extraor^ 
dinavy, which is for six months) is extended to all classes 
of officers, whether regimental, staff, or departmental, 
who shall be actually serving with the troops, according 
to the following scale : — 



1 

Per Diem. 



Ordinary. 

Extra- 
1 ordinary. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

General in chief command of an army 

30 

0 

50 

0 

General commanding a distinct corps ^ 
darmee - - - - 

24 

0 

40 

0 

Lieutenant-general of division - 

18 

0 

10 

0 

Major, or brigadier-general commanding l 
a brigade - - - - / 

12 

1 

0 

20 

0 
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Brigadier-general notin command, adju 
tant, quartermaster, and commissary- 
general, and inspector -general of f 
hospitals - - - 

Colonel on the staff • - - 

Deputy-adjutant and quartermaster- 
general - - - - J 

Deputy-commissary-general or deputy-'^ 
inspector -general of hospitals, if se- 
cond in their department or in charge f 
of a distinct corps • - - J 

Ditto, if otherwise - • - 

Assistant-adjutant and quartermaster 
general, staff-surgeon, 1st class, mili 
t ary-secretary and chaplains 

Regimental field officer --- 

Deputy-assistant-adjutant and quarter-'^ 
master-general, assistant-commissary- j 
general, assistant-militaiy-secretary, > 
brigade-major, aide-de-camp, staff- I 
surgeon, 2nd class - - -J 

Regimental captain, surgeon, and pay- ^ 
master, staff-assistant-surgeon, deputy- > 
assistant- commissary* general -J 

Quartermaster and assistant- surgeon 

Regimental subalterns and clerks rank- 
ing as such - - - 


ter-^ 
aili- > 




Per Diem. 


Ordinary. 


s, d, 
9 0 

6 0 
4 6 

4 6 * 

3 0 
3 0 
2 6 

2 0 

1 6 

1 0 
1 0 


Extra- 

ordinary, 


s. d, 
15 0 

10 0 
7 6 

7 6 

5 0 
5 0 
4 6 

3 6 

2 6 

2 0 
1 6 


Depaxtmental officers not enumerated in the warrant 
draw field allowance according to the scale established 
for the corresponding ranks in other departments. Field 
allowance being issued at fixed quarterly periods, officers 
joining a force in the field become entitled to it fix>m the 
commencement of the quarter, even though they do not 
join until towards its conclusion. 
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10. Good-conduct Pay is granted to deserving non- Good-conduct 
commissioned officers and soldiers. In the case of the 
former it is an annual allowance, to be drawn either 
while serving or after discharge, with or without the 
ordinary pension. The amount of each pension is limited 
to 20Z. a year, and it cannot be forfeited except by sen- 
tence of a court-martial. The good-conduct pay of soU 
diers is a daily allowance, granted under certain condi- 
tions, at the following rates : — 


After 5 years’ service. Id. a day. 


JO 

15 

20 

25 


3 ) 

33 

33 

33 


33 

33 

33 

33 


2d. 


3d. 

4id. 

5d. 


33 

33 

33 

33 


30 „ „ 6d. 


11. Peer Money at the rate of Id. a day is allowed to Beer money, 
every effective non-commissioned officer and soldier while 
serving on home stations. 

The charges for the current year under the head 
allowances in the shape of additional pay are as fol- 
lows : — 



£ 

Command pay - - . 

- 13,660 

Brevet and additional pay 

- 24,000 

Non-effective allowance - 

- 6,298 

Contingent allowance 

- 62,241 

Extra pay. Royal Engineers 

- 34,294 

Acting pay, regimental staff officers 

- 3,000 

Riding allowance - - - 

- 1,685 

Field allowance . - - 

- 21,000 

Good-conduct pay - - - 

- 60,000 

Beer money - ^ - 

- 98,000 

Carried forward 

^296,178 
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Stationery. 


S84! 


Brought forward - 296,178 
To this should be added sundry allow- 
ances to quartermasters of the foot 
guards for making up accounts, and 
of the household cavalry for pay- 
ing the men* - - t - 456 

Total for money allowances in the 

shape of additional pay - ci?296,634 

B , — General Allowances to Kegiments or Corps. 

1. Stationery and Postage Alloivances, &c . — This is 
an annual allowance made to regiments to cover the 
expenses incidental to correspondence and accounts, the 
hire of guard-rooms and store-rooms, providing camp 
colours and pace sticks, &c. The rates allowed are as 
follows : — 



At Home. 

Abroad. 


£ 

£ 

Household cavahy 

- 45 

29 

Cavalry of the line 

. 30 

17 

Foot guards 

- 55 

37 

Infixntry of the line 

- 40 

25 


There is an additional allowance of 15^. a year at home 
and 12Z. a year abroad to paymasters of regiments for 
stationery and postage. 

* The cost of the machinery for paying the household 
troops, inclusive of agency, amounts to 3,154/. a year. Con- 
sidering that these troops arc rarely out of England, and 
principally concentrated in and «nround. London, a charge 
of per cent, on the amount of pay issued appears unne- 
cessarily large. One chief paymaster with an assistant would 
fully suffice for the duty; and since the interposition of an 
army agent has been dispensed with for paying the men of the 
Royal Artillery, scattered ns the corps is, it is to be hoped 
that a more simple and less expensive mode of paying the 
household troops may bo devised. 
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2. Mess Allowance . — This allowance, which was first Mess, 
established in 1811, is intended ‘Ho enable the officers 
of a regiment of every rank, but more especially of the 
junior ranks, to enjoy the comfort and advantages of a 
mess without incurring expenses which their pay is not 
calculated to meet/^* It was originally confined to regi- 
ments stationed in the United Kingdom, but was subse- 
quently extended to the West Indies, St. Helena, and 
the Western Coast of Africa-f 

The allowance is fixed at 25 L a year for each troop or 
company of the cavalry and infantry of tlie line, and 
the West India regiments. A further sum, not ex- 
ceeding 2Z. 2s, a week, is granted to each regiment or 
battalion at home or abroad, for the hire of a mess- 
room when no accommodation can be afforded for the 
purpose in public quarters. 

0 . — Personal Allowances. 

1. Servant's Allowance . — All officers of the army, who Servants 
are not allowed, as regimental and to a certain extent 
staff officers are, the use of a soldier-servant, receive a 
daily allowance of Is. a day at home, and Is. 6d, a day on 
foreign stations, to enable tliem to provide themselves 
with a male servant. 

In the tropics, where the employment of European in the tropics, 
soldiers as servants is prohibited, regimental as well as 
staff officers (with exception of those belonging to West 
India regiments, who are allowed to avail themselves of 


* Queen’s regulations. 

•}• The extension of the mess allowance to other commands 
has been repeatedly refused upon the grounds that the duties 
on wines were not so high there as to render the allowance 
necessary ; this plea is somewhat weakened by the fact that in 
the West Indies, where the allowance is drawn, there is no duty 
whatever upon wines imported for the use of military officers* 
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Table money. 


Equipment 

allowance. 


Remount allow- 
ance. 


Travelling. 


the service of black soldiers) likewise draw this allow- 
ance ; not only, as in the former case, for one servant, 
but for as many as by the regulations they are entitled 
to draw rations of provisions for. 

2. Table Allowance* is granted to general officers in 
command on the following stations, to enable them to 
meet the expenses of entertaining the officers of the 
garrison and others in a suitable manner : — 


Dublin - 
Canada - 
Jamaica - 
Barbadoes 
Corfu 


£ 8. d. 

1,476 18 8 
600 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
800 0 0 
500 0 0 


3. Equipment Allowance. — Non-commissioned officers 
on being promoted to a commission receive the sum 
of 150i. in the cavalry, and 100/. in infantry corps, to 
enable them to provide themselves with an officer’s 
outfit. 

4. Remount Allowance. — Officers appointed to the 
Military Train and the Cape Mounted Rifle Regiment, 
receive an allowance for the purchase of horses, in conse- 
quence of the officers of those corps, although equipped 
as cavalry, drawing infantry pay only. 


D.— Incidental Allowances. 

Travelling j Detention, and Marching Allowance is 
intended to cover the expenses to which officers and 
soldiers are subjected on removal from their established 
quarters. 


♦ This allowance is of a very remote origin ; reference is 
made to it in the days of Henry the Fourth ; and in the scale 
of pay established under Queen Elizabeth it is fixed at 20^. 
a day for a colonel, if a nobleman, and 13^. Ad. a-day if other- 
wise. 
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Officers are entitled to repayment of the cost of con- 
veyance actually expended by them when in the perform- 
ance of duty in the United Kingdom, and IO 5 . a day 
for each day and night necessarily detained. General 
officers receive 205. a day for detention. 

Officers on a march with troops ki the United 
Kingdom receive 55. a day, provided they are unable to 
partake of a mess of their own regiment, and that the 
distance marched exceeds ten miles. 

Non-commissioned officers and soldiers receive tlie 
following daily rates while on the march : — 

Cavalry. Infantry. 

England and Scotland - - \d. Sd. 

Ireland ----- Sd. ^d. 

2. Passage Allovjance . — When an officer ordered to Passage allo^ 
proceed to another station camiot be provided with 

passage in a public vessel, or at the public expense, he 
may receive a sum of money calculated upon the length 
of voyage to be undertaken. 

In exceptional cases a sum of money is imprested to 
the officer in lieu of a fixed allowance being issued, and 
be is then required to account for the amount received 
by him, and to refund any balance remaining. 

3. Fatigue or Working Pay . — When troops are em- Fatigue pay. 
ployed in public works, they are entitled to extra 
remuneration, at the following rates : — 

5 . d. 

Subalterns in charge of working 

parties - - - - 4 0 a day. 

Non-commissioned officers ditto 1 0 „ 

Non-commissioned officers and 

privates employed as artificers 1 3 „ 

Privates: employed as labourers 0 9 „ 
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lodging 

money. 


On foreign 
stations. 


At home. 


Sates. 


JE . — Money Allowances in lieu of Allowances in 

Kind. 

1. Lodging and Furniture Money , — All oflScers, 
non-commissioned officers, soldiers, and other persons 
borne on the effective strength of the army, are entitled, 
while on service, to be accommodated with quarters at 
the public expense, and with a certain quantity of 
barrack furniture. When, however, there are no public 
buildings available, they receive a pecuniary allowance 
in lieu of quarters. 

On foreign stations the allowances for lodging money 
are regulated by a scale established in 1851, in which 
the officers and others of the army are classified under 
twelve heads, find the stations under nineteen heads, the 
rates for each class being fixed with reference to the 
accommodation to which the officer would, under the 
barrack regulations, be entitled if provided with a public 
quarter, and the current prices of house rent in the dif- 
ferent colonies. There is thus a very great variety in 
those rates, which rise from lOZ. a year for the twelfth 
class, comprising the non-commissioned ranks of staff and 
departments, to 400Z. for the first class of general officers. 

The highest rates of lodging money are allowed in 
the Australian colonies, and the lowest in the Ionian 
Islands. 

In the United Kingdom a fixed rate of lodging money 
is established for each rank, this includes the commuted 
allowance for fuel and light, which abroad is issued in 
kind. 

The lodging money of staff officers ranges from 25l, to 
300Z. a year ; that of the regimental ranks is as follows : — 

» 8» di. 

Field officers commanding - 4 0 a day. 

Other fiield officers - - 3 0 ,, 

Captains ^ » -23,, 
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m 


Subalterns 

I Staff Serjeants ] 

Non -CO mmissioned 
privates 




1st class - 
2d class - 
officers 


s, d. 

- 2 0 a da 3 ^ 

- 8 6 a week. 

• 4 3 „ 

and 


General officers in command on home and foreign 
stations receive an allowance for furniture equal to two- 
tliirds of the lodging allowance of their rank, when 
occupying a ])ublic quarter. 

Officers temporarily detached from their established 
quarters on duty are allowed to continue in receipt of 
their lodofinor allowance. 

O 

2. Commutation of Rations , — When circumstances Commutation of 
render it inconvenient to provide officers with rations 
of provisions or forage, a sum of money calculated to 
cover the cost of those articles in the proportion to which 
the officer or soldier is entitled to them is made. In 
some cases a fixed rate of commutation is established, in 
others it is varied periodically in accordance with the 
current prices of the article in kind. 


jP. — Exceptional and special Allowances. 

1. Colonial allowances are granted on certain foreign Colonial aUdw- 
stations in which the expenses of living, or other peculiar 
circumstances, render the ordinary pay of officers or 
.soldiers inadequate. They are at present issued in several 
of the Australian colonies, the Mauritius, St. Helena, 

Hong Kong, &c., and are, in some instances, paid by the 
Colonial Government.* 


* Until within a few years since not only officers, but their 
wives and children, received a pecuniary allowance from the 
Colonial Government of Jamaica. This is said to have origi- 
nated in the social habits of the colonists in the days of their 
prosperity, and to have been offered as an inducement to officers 
ordered to serve in the island to bring their families with them. 

T 
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Compensation 

allowances. 


Kates. 


2. Compensation for Losses . — This is an allowance 
granted to officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers 
to enable them to re-equip themselves after having in- 
curred losses of property, either by the hand of the enemy, 
by shipwreck, by fire, or by the voluntary destruction of 
articles or horses with the view of preventing the spread 
of infectious diseases. In all such cases a board of officers 
appointed by the general commanding is required to esta- 
blish the nature, extent, and cause of the loss, and to 
recommend the amount to be allowed, within the follow- 
ing scale : — 



Light 
Equipment 
in the 
Field. 

Full 

Equipment 

in 

Garrison, 

General Officer, Adjutant, or Quarter-*) 
master-General - « - j 

d! s. 

314 0 

£ s. 

373 0 

Deputy or Assistant Adjutant, or Quar - 1 
termastcr- General - - - / 

154 10 

190 0 

Deputy-Assistant Adjutant or Quarter- *) 
master-General - - - / 

140 10 

172 0 

Commissariat or Medical Officer ranking 1 
as Brigadier- General - - J 

207 0 

241 0 

Do. Do. as Field Officer - 

111 0 

1 141 5 

1 

Do. Do. below that rank - 

87 10 

112 2 

1 

'“Field Officer ... 

171 10 

204 0 


Captain - - - - 

154 10 

183 0 


Subaltern - - - 

143 10 

172 10 

A S) 

O cu 

Ph 

Adjutant ... 

Paymaster and Surgeon - 

150 10 

139 10 

179 10 

168 10 


1 Quartermaster - - - 

135 10 

164 10 


^Assistant or Veterinary Surgeon - 

129 10 

158 0 
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Light 

Full 



Equipment 

Equipment 



Field. 

Garrison. 



£ s. 

£ s. 


fField Officer - - - 

123 10 

155 10 


Captain, if a Brevet Field Officer 

107 10 

137 0 

. CO 

Captain - - - - i 

86 17 

113 17 

fc'fl 

Subaltern - - - 

91 7 

101 17 

cS •§ 1 

Adjutant - - - - 

101 0 

127 10 


Paymaster and Surgeon - 

80 2 

107 2 


Quartermaster - - - 

76 2 

103 2 


Assistant or Veterinary Surgeon - 

70 2 

97 2 


The allowance for horses, whether killed in action, de- Horses, 
stroyed to avoid infection, or lost by other causes falling 
under the provision of the warrant, is as follows ; — 


Cavalry 


{ first charger 

A 

second charger - 

/ Heavy and Light r first charger 
J Dragoons - \ second charger - 
J Riding horse of Paymaster, Medical 1 
V, Ofiicer’s, or Quartermaster's horse - J 
r Field Officer's charger 
y p , J Adjutant's, ditto 

J Paymaster's, Surgeon's, Quartermas- \ 
V. ter’s, or Assistant-Surgeon's horse - J ' 
B^t horses or mules, all ranks and arms - 


£ 

50 

45 

45 

35 

35 

35 

35 

25 

20 


Staff* and departmental officers draw this allowance 
according to their corresponding rank. No officer can 
claim compensation for a greater number of horses than 
he is entitled to draw forage for. 

No compensation is given to officers for losses incurred Losses on leave 
while they are on leave of absence, except in the case Qf 

T 2 
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Non-commis- 
sioned officers 
and men. 


Stock Purse 
Fund. 


sick leave* and should an officer in proceeding to or 
I'eturning from a station send his baggage by a vessel 
by which he does not himself proceed, and fail to ensure 
it, should he have the opportunity of doing so, then any 
loss incurred by shipwreck or fire will not be made good 
by the public.* 

The claims of non-commissioned officers or soldiers for 
the loss of clotliing and necessaries are required to be 
established by a board of regimental officers, and com- 
pensation is given according to the actual value of the 
articles at the time of their loss. 

3. Compnnsation for Stock Purse Fund . — This is a 
special allowance of 158?. 6$, Gd. a year to each company 
of the three regiments of foot guards, for hospital and 
recruiting expenses. Up to the year 1834, when the 
pernicious practice of bearing fictitious soldiers on the 
regimental pay-rolls was abolished throughout the army,’]' 
this did not appear as a direct cliarge against the public, 
but was covered by the pay of eight non-effective men 
in each company of the foot guards. 

Although granted for a specific purpose, this allowance 
forms a recognized source of emoliiinent to the captains 
and field officers of the brigade of guards, yielding to 


* This is a very important clause of the Compensation 
Warrant, Avhich is not as generally known as it should be. 

] Two non-effective men continue to be borne on the strength 
of each company in the foot guards, and the grenadier guards 
are alloAved to charge the public with the pay of three haut- 
boys, amounting to 77 L I2s, 6d. a year, which is a perquisite 
of the officers. 

A stoppage of lOd. a day is paid by soldiers of the fool 
guards >¥11011 they go into hospital, and every man is required 
to contribute 2s, 2d, a year for medicines; these deductions 
from the soldiers’ pay are carried to the credit of the officer, 
and contribute to swell his emoluments. A portion of tlio 
sums paid by soldiers allowed to purchase their discharge is 
likewise placed to the credit of the Stock Purse fund. 
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each of these officers, on an average, from 70/. to 90?. a 
year, and the arrangement is thus decidedly a losing 
bargain for the public. 

The privileges in point of rank, home service, and 
leave of absence, which are enjoyed by the officers of the 
foot guards, are so great, that as regards their emolu- 
ments they might certainly rest satisfied to be placed 
upon an equal footing wdth the rest of the army, or if it 
be indispensable that a guardsman should be better paid 
than a linesman, some less objectionable form of emolu- 
ment should be devised than that derivable from the 
savings on the allowance made for the levy money of 
recruits and the maintenance of sick soldiers. Not that 
it is for a moment to be believed that the soldier suffers 
from this arrangement ; on the contraiy, the greatest 
attention is paid to the comfort of the sick in the brigade 
of guards ; but tliere is no good reason for making in 
favor of this corps an exception to the system established 
throughout the army, and the practice of eking out the 
incomes of officers from indirect sources is to be con- 
demned. 


The totals of the money allowances as voted for the Total charges 

for money 

present year are as follows : — allowances. 

For allowances in the shape of 
regimental pay, as detailed (see 
l>vge2S4) - - - - ' - 296,G34 

Stationery allowance - - - 7,450 


Mess ditto - - - . 23,400 


Servants ditto - - - - 48,196 


Table inoney'^ - „ - _ 9,480 


Carried forward - -X^S85,160 


* An allowance of 5,004/. a year is made to provide a daily 
dinner to the olficers mounting guard at St. James’s Palace 
and at Dublin Castle. Tliis cannot, however, be classed as a 
personal allowance. 
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Brought forward - 

- J>385,160 

Equipment allowance 

3,800 

Remount ditto - - - 

3,218 

Lodging money - - - 

- 66,566 

Commutation of rations - 

- 15,388 

Colonial allowance - - - 

1,204 

Compensation for losses - 

3,000 

Stock Piu'se fund - - - 

- 11,157 

T otal money allowances 

- i?489,493 


This item thus represents an addition at the rate of 
13 per cent, on the aggregate net regimental pay of 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers, raising 
the total pay and money allowances of the effective 

forces, to 4,237, 499?* 
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NON-EFFECTIVE SERVICES. 

Policy, no less than justice and Immanity, demands that Origin of miii- 
the State sltonld provide in their age or infirmity for the 
support of those who have devoted the vigor of their 
lives to its service, and none have stronger claims in 
this respect than the members of the military and naval 
professions ; who, while they are subject to greater 
vicissitudes and dangers than any other class of men, 
are, by the nature of their career, precluded from making 
any provision for their future wants. 

The earliest examples which we have of public provi- 
sion for discharged or disabled soldiers were the grants 
of land and money which the Romans made to their 
troops on disbandment, or after the completion of the 
prescribed term of service.* From the period, however, 
which elapsed between the fall of the Roman Empire 
and the extinction of the feudal system, — a period 
characterised above all others by the entire absence of 
administrative arrangement, — ^we find but few instances 
of the State assuming the responsibility of providing 
for its worn-out soldiers. 

In the early English records we occasionally meet Earliest records 
with grants of money made by the sovereigns to indi- 
vidual officers or soldiers disabled by wounds received 


♦ Under Augustus the service of the praetorians was 12 
years ; that of the legions 16 years. It was subsequently 
increased to 16 and 20 years respectively. 
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Parishes taxed 
for support of 
wounded sol- 
diers. 


Establisliment 
of Chelsea Hos- 
pital. 


in action ;* and a statute (43d of Queen Elizabeth, 3.) 
authorizes a tax upon every parish in the kingdom 
towards the support of maimed soldiers and mariners f 
the magistracy being charged with the collection of this 
rate, which was not to exceed lOc?. a week for any one 
parish, and with the appropriation of these funds to 
deserving objects; common soldiers’ pensions being limited 
to 10^., inferior officers to 157., and officers above the 
rank of lieutenant to 207. a year. 

Under Charles the First, by an Ordinance dated 
6 March 1643, every parish was rendered liable to be 
taxed to the full extent required for the maintenance 
of wounded soldiers, and of the widows and orphans of 
those killed. 

These measures of relief were, however, very im- 
perfect, if Ave may judge by the frequent com})laints 
made against disbanded soldiers, who, in their turn, 
pleaded starvation as an excuse for violence and robbery. 
The establishment of Chelsea Hospital was jirobably the 
first attempt at a systematic provision for worn-out 
soldiers at the expense of the State.f 

James the First had founded Chelsea College as a 
school of divinity, from wJience the most learned and 
powerful ecclesiastics were to hurl their arguments at 
popery. This speculation failed, and the building was 


* In the ordinances of Edward the Fourth we find an 
allowance of four marks per annum to John Sc-latter, a private 
soldier of foot, who lost his hand at the battle of Wakefield, 
and of 107. per annum to another soldier for his gallantry at 
the battle of Sherborne. — Rymer, Grose, 

f Several private institutions for the relief of worn-out 
soldiers had been established before this time. The first of 
these, according to Grose, was founded in 1614 in Hereford by 
Sir Thomas Coningsby of Hampton Court. 
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converted into a prison, and next into a receptacle for 
Dutch seamen ; until Charles the Second, at the insti- 
gation, it is said, of his good-hearted mistress, Nell 
Gwynne, turned it to its present use.* 

During lus reign, however, and that of his successor,t 
the institution was far more indebted for its support 
to the benevolence of private individuals than to the 
Crown or Parliament ; and it was under William and 
Mary, the founders of Greenwich Hospital, that it was 
established upon an efficient and permanent footing. 

During thi.s reign, too, half- 2 >ay was first granted Half-pay. 
under a royal warrant of IG March 1697, “to the 
officers of our said regiments and companies for their 
support, until they shall be fully paid off and cleared, 
and be otherwise provided for.’’ 

* This story rests upon anonymous anthority, but Is very 
generally believed, an<l is by no moans in itself imi)robable. 

Several French writers, Dupin among othoiv, liave attributed 
the foundation of Chelsea Hospital to a desire on the part of 
Charles to rival Louis XIV., who had shortly before com- 
menced the establishment of the Hotel des Invalides in Paris; 
a motive far less likely to have actuated that monarch than the 
tears of a ^voniaii. 

t A wiirrant of J.mies the Second, dated 3rd July 1686, 
regulates th<' smiounts to bo paid to pensioners, and a “state 
of the Royal Ilo.sitital at Chelsea,” presented to His Majesty 
28tli February 1687, recites tlnat 16 ward.s were complete and 
capable of accommodating 416 men ; but from Letters Patent 
of William and Mary, dated 14th August 1690, which state, 

“ We have resolved that the disabled and superannuated non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers shall with all convenient 
speed inhabit the hospital,” it may be inferred that the 
arrangements for their reception had not previously been 
completed. 

The existing records upon the subject of Chelsea Hospital 
at an early period arc very scant ; the author is indebted for 
such information as he has been able to collect to the courtesy 
of Mr. Moorhead, the secretary of the institution. 
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Hates. 


The rates of half-pay were then established as fol- 
lows : — 

Total. 



s. 

d. 




£ 

s. 

d. 

' Colonel 

13 

0 a day, and 6 servants at 15e/. each 

1 

0 

6 

Lt. -Colonel 

11 

0 


3 

y yy 

0 

14 

9 

Major 

9 

9 

yi 

3 ‘ 

y yy 

0 

13 

6 

1 Captain 

7 

0 

yy 

3 

y yy 

0 

10 

9 

1 Capt. -Lieut. 

5 

0 

yy 

2 

y yy 

0 

7 

6 

Cornet 

4 

6 

yy 

2 

y yy 

0 

7 

0 

Qr. -Master 

3 

0 

yy 

1 

y yy 

0 

4 

3 

^Chaplain - 


- 


- 

- 

0 

3 

4 

f Colonel 

10 

0 a 

day, and 6 servants at Ad. each 0 

12 

0 

Lt. -Colonel 

7 

6 

yy 

3 

) yy 

0 

8 

6 

Major 

6 

6 

yy 

3 

y yy 

0 

7 

6 

Captain 

4 

0 

yy 

3 

> yy 

0 

5 

0 

^ Capt. -Lieut. 

2. 

0 

yy 

1 - ; 

yy 

0 

2 

4 

Lieutenant 

2 

0 

yy 

1 

>y yy 

0 

2 

4 

Ensign 

1 

6 

yy 

1 

ty yy 

0 

1 

10 

Chaplain - 

3 

0 

yy 

1 

>y ry 

0 

. 3 

4 

^Qr.-Master 

2 

0 

yy 

1 

» yy 

0 

2 

4 


The servants' allowance was subsequently abolished, 
and a nett rate of half-pay established at an uniform 
rate for the cavalry and infantry. According to a list 
of half-pay officers published by order of the House of 
Commons in 1739, the following were the rates then in 
force : — 


Colonel - - - - 

s. 

- 13 

d. 

0 

Major - - , . 

- 8 

0 

Captain - - - • 

- 5 

0 

Captain-Lieutenant - 

- 3 

0 

Lieutenant - . . 

- 2 

6 

Cornet - - - - 

- 2 

6 

Ensign ^ . 

- 1 

10 

Quarter-Master 

- .. 2 

0 

Chaplain - - - - 

- 3 

4 
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The total charge for half-pay during that year amounts Ciiarges for 
to 39, 124Z., a sum which was objected to by the Legis- 
lature as a most exorbitant item of military expenditure. 


With exception of special pensions gi'anted for dis- 
tinguished service, and the gratuities on discharge,* 
no provision had yet been made for private soldiers 
beyond such aid as could be afforded within the limits of 
Chelsea hospital. How our present pension list would 
liave astonished the financial reformers of a century ago ! 


Tinder Queen Anne the pension warrant was revised, Wido^vs’ pen- 
and out-pensions were now introduced for the first time. 

About the same time widows' pensions (long known under 
the name of Queen Anne's bounty) were established. 

These latter gi*ants, however, were very limited, and 
subject to no distinct regulation until George the vSecond, 
by a royal warrant of July 1737, extended the allowance 
to all widows and orphans of officers killed or dying in 
the service. A fund to meet this outlay was formed by 
means of two fictitious soldiers borne upon the strength 
of each troop or company. It was not until the year 
1806 that widows' pensions became a distinct charge in 
the army estimates. 


The allowances for non-effective services are, — 

I. Rewards for military service. 

II. Pay of general officers.! 

III. Pay of reduced and retired officers. 


* Cavalry soldiers on discharge were allowed to keep their 
horses, and received besides an allowance for their swords ; and 
both cavalry and infantry received fourteen days’ pay from the 
date of disbandment. 

! This does not include the pay of general officers for com- 
manding regiments, though the latter is certainly a non-effective 
service and ought not to be included, as it continues to be, 
among the charges for the regimental establishments. 
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IV. Widows’ pensions and comi)assionate allow- 
ances and pensions for wounds. 

V. Chelsea pensions. 

VI. Superannuation allowances. 

Rewards for I. Rewards for Military Service . — It was formerly 
military service, practice to confer upon '' old and meritorious* officers” 
garrison appointments carrying a daily or annual rate of 
pay, but involving no performance of duty. There was 
hardly a fort or garrison in the United Kingdom, or in 
the colonies, which had not its staff of commandants, 
town majors, governors and lieutenfuit-governors, war- 
ders, chaplains, ^^hysicians, &c., each with emoluments 
ranging from 50Z. to 200Z. a year. In 1806 it was de- 
termined to abolish these sinecures as vacancies occurred, 
and to substitute for them annual pensions. To this end 
21,000Z. a year is granted under the head of rewards 
for military services to officers. This sum is now dis- 
tributed among 72 generals, 35 colonels and lieutenant- 
colonels, 7 subaltern officers, and 17 garrison officers. 
General officers. The allowances to general and superior officers range 
from 91 Z. 6s. to 45GZ. a year ; those of the subalterns from 
50Z. to 91Z. 05., and the remaining garrison appoint- 
ments (including the so-called ‘‘ garrison of the Tower of 
London,” which there is no intention of abolishing) absorb 
the balance of the amount voted under this head.f 


* ‘‘ Merit ” then, as now, was too often found to mean 
interest or family connexion, as will be seen on reference to 
a list of garrison officers fifty years ago. 

f The following are the garrison appointments still existing, 
but to be abolished as vacancies occur : — 


Belfast 

Town-major, pay and allow- 

£ s. d. 


ance - - - 

88 17 8 

Charles Fort 

Ditto ditto 

125 17 8 


Carried forward - 

214 15 4 
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General officers, on receiving the command in chief of 
a regiment relinquish the pension, but officers actively 



Brought forward - 

£ s. d. 
214 15 4 

Duncannon Fort 

Fort-major 

63 13 8 

Hull 

Lieutenant-governor 

173 7 6 

Inverness - 

Fort -major 

86 13 9 

New Geneva 

Ditto - - - 

159 4 0 

Portsmouth 

Physician - - - 

173 7 6 

Isle of Wight - 

Captain, Sandown Fort 

— 

Portland Castle - 

Two porters 

21 5 10 

Isle of Wight - 

One warden 

12 3 4 

Cinque Ports 

Lieutenant-governor, Dover 
Castle - - - 

173 7 6 

] 

Deputy lieutenant-governor, 
Dover Castle* 

104 18 9 


Pay of the captains, officers, 
and gunners of Archcliffe 
Bulwark, and of Dover, 
Sandown, Deal, Sandgate, 
and Walmer Castles 

539 8 10 


Total - • £ 

1,722 6 0 


The garrison of the Tower of London is established as 
follows, and absorbs nearly one-fifth of the total allowance for 


military rewards : — 

£ 

s. 

d. 


Constable and governor 

- 947 

9 

7 per ai 

Lieutenant-governor 

- 1,063 

1 

8 

>> 

Deputy lieutenant-governor - 

- 346 

15 

0 


Tower-major 

- 173 

7 

6 


Chaplain - - - 

- 122 

4 

0 


Physician - - - 

- 173 

7 

6 


Apothecary - - - 

10 

12 

11 

» 

Gentleman porter 

80 

12 

1 

>9 

Gentleman gaoler 

66 

18 

4 

»' 

Forty yeomen warders, each D. 2c?. 

- 851 

13 

4 

99 

Miscellaneous expenses 

. 68 

8 

9 

99 

Total - 

^3,904 

10 

_8 

99 


* This office has been abolished since the above was written. 
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employed upon the staff of the army are allowed to 
retain it together with their other emoluments. 

Non commis- A ful'ther suin of 4,400i. a year is voted for rewards 

sicned officers. non- commissioned officers for distinguished or meri- 
torious service ; this amount is distributed in pensions 
of lOZ., loL, and 20^., among 275 sergeants, either while 
serving with their regiments, in addition to their ordi- 
nary pay, or after discharge, with or without a daily 
pension. 

Unattached pay II. Pay of General Officers . — By a late warrant the 
establishment of general officers on the unattached pay of 
25s. a day is fixed at one hundred.* An officer promoted 
to that rank for distinguished service in excess of the 
establishment, being placed on the supernumerary list 
with an allowance of 400Z. a year; or jf a lieutenant- 
colonel of cavalry with the nett full pay of that rank, 
until a vacancy admits of his being placed on the esta- 
blishment of the unattached j)ay. Effective field officers 
of the foot guards receive on promotion to the rank of 
major-general 550^. a year if majors ; and 600?. a year if 
lieutenant-colonels. A general officer on the unattached 
pay forfeits the same on being promoted to the com- 
mand of a regiment, but active employment does not 
deprive him of this pay, which he may draw in addi- 
tion to his emoluments on the staff and a good-service 
pension, t 

At present there is still some variety in the unattached 


* Exclusive of twenty-one generals of the corps of artillery 
and engineers. 

f It is very desirable that some reform should be made in 
this respect. We now find officers drawing pay in three or 
four distinct capacities, ,and one person monopolizing the 
emoluments which, if properly distributed, would furnish 
rewards for several deserving officers. 
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pay of general officers to be absorbed as vacancies occur ; 
their numbers are as follows : — 


2 Generals at 


2 

1 

1 

20 

88 

1 

1 

1 

1 

G 


>> 

» 

>? 3 ) 

33 33 

33 >> 

)) 

}) >i 

33 33 

33 33 


s. d. 

1 12 6 a day. 

1 12 4 „ 

1 9 2 „ 

1 7 1 „ 

1 6 3 „ 

1 5 0 „ 

12 6,, 

700 0 0 a year. 

600 0 0 „ 

550 0 0 „ 

400 0 0 „ 


III. — Fay of Reduced and Retired Officers. 

This is of three kinds : 

.1. Retired full pay. 

2. Half-pay and military allowance. 

3. Foreign half-pay, pensions, and allowances. 


1. Retired Full Pay . — The sum of 108,000^. a year is Retired full- 
voted under tliis head in order to furnish a suitable pro- 
vision for old officers from the rank of captain upwards, 
who are thus enabled to retire from active service upon 
the full pay of their regimental rank. 

Of this amount 60,000Z. is devoted to the guards,, 
cavalry, and infantry of the line, and 48,000Z. to ther 
artillery and engineers. 
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Half-pay. 


The following are the numbers now upon the ‘full-pay 
retirement : — 



Guards, 
Cavalry, and 
Infantry 
of the Line. 

Artillery. 

Engineers. 

Total. 

^General officers 


4 

3 

7 

^Colonels - - - 

— 

9 

13 

22 

Lieutenant -colonels - 

36 

44 

10 

90 

Majors - - - 

43 

— 

— 

43 

Captains with brevet 1 
rank - - -J 

66 

— 

— 

66 

Captains - - - 

5o 

38 

11 

104 

fLieutenants 

39 

2 

— 

41 

fEnsigns - - - 

2 

— 

— 

2 

fPaymasters 

1 

— 

— 

1 

iQuartermasters 

11 

— 

— 

11 

f Surgeons 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Total 

254 

97 

37 

488 


2. Half Pay , — In consequence of the clianges which 
have from time to time taken phice in the pay of officers 
a considerable variety exists in the rates of lialf pay. It 
would be useless to enumerate all these rates, and the 


* These officers are in receipt of an annual pension of 600/. 
and 400/. a year respectively in lieu of a daily rate of pay. 

f These classes of officers receive their full pay under 
obsolete regulations, and their vacancies will not be filled up, 
— the present warrant respecting full-pay retirement being 
applicable only to officers of and above the rank of captain. 
There are further 22 artillery and engineer officers on the full- 
pay retirement in excess of the establishment ; officers of those 
corps when seconded, Le., temporarily withdrawn from duty to 
enable them to accept of civil appointments, have hitherto been 
lijUewise placed upon the retired full pay, or more properly 
speaking, allowed to continue in the receipt of their regimental 
pay ; but, under a recent regulation, no officer will be allowed 
to draw regimental pay when seconded. 
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maxiinum and minimum of each will suffice to show the 
diversity in this description of allowance. 

Tlie following are the officers now upon half pay : — 

At Rates varying from 

d. 
6 
0 
0 
4 


Regimentcal 

officers 


Staff - 


■{ 


Commissariat 

department 

Chaplains de- 
partment - 


Medical de- 
partment - 


V. 

} 



8. 

d. 


8. 

143 lieut. -colonels 

30 

1 to 

12 

218 majors - - - 

9 

6 

a 

15 

707 captains 

3 

4 


10 

82 second captains 

7 

0 


8 

1 captain-lieut. 

7 

0 

}9 

— 

725 lieutenants 

2 

4 

99 

1 

108 cornets or ensigns - 

1 

10 

99 

8 

76 paymasters - 

4 

0 

99 

15 

13 adjutants 

2 

0 

99 

4 

137 quartermasters 

2 

0 

99 

11 

1 0 surgeon-majors or 1 

11 

6 


21 

senior surgeons - J 





128 surgeons 

2 

0 

99 

17 

39 assistant-surgeons - 

2 

0 


7 

. 1 5 veterinary surgeons 

4 

6 

99 

12 

1 4 miscellaneoas staff 1 





or garrison officers J 


U 

99 

1 / 

14 commis.saries-general29 

3 

99 

15 

38 deputy „ „ 

14 

8 

99 

19 

59 assistant ,, „ 

7 

6 

99 

9 

39 dep. -assist. „ 

4 

11 

99 

6 

11 chaplains 

2 

6 

99 

16 

19 inspectors-general ”1 

20 

0 


30 

of hospitals - ) 



99 


20 deputy „ „ 

10 

6 

99 

30 

5 physicians 

10 

0 

99 

12 

74 staff-surgeons 

6 

0 

99 

15 

9 assist. „ - 

3 

0 

99 

7 

1 9 apothecaries and ) 

5 

0 


8 

purveyors - - J 



99 




V 




() 

0 

0 


0 

0 

6 

4 


0 

6 

0 

6 


Rates. 
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Field-train i 

y X i. 97 commissaries 
department j 

American 1 ^ 

^ r 7 officers 

Torces - J 


At Bates varying from 
s, d, s, d, 

. 1 4 to 7 6 
. 20^50 


Total 2,861 officers of all ranks and arms. 


Total charge for The charge for the half-pay of these officers is 375, 233?., 
half pay. giving on an average 133?, 58. to each officer. 

Special military allowances are granted to 199 officers 
of various ranks and services, either in lieu of or in 
addition to their ordinary pay, the charge for which 
amounts to 21,036?., equal, on an average, to 105?. to 
each officer. 

Foreign half- 3. Foreign Half -pay . — This consists of allowances in 
the shape of half-])ay or pensions granted to officers for- 
merly engaged in the foreign legions,* or subsidiary" forces 
in the service of Great Britain. 

The charges under this head are as follows ; — 

Average Bate 



£ 

to each. 
£ 8, 

Half-pay to 243 officers 

18,000 

74 

0 

Pensions for wounds to 27 officers 2,140 

79 

0 

Ditto to 184 officers" widows 

7,563 

41 

10 

Ditto to 57 children 

- 524 

9 

6 

Total 

28,277 




* A preferable arrangement was made during the late war 
with Russia, when it was understood that officers of foreign 
legions should, on disbandment, have no claim upon the 
British Government beyond a gratuity calculated upon their 
rate of pay. 
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IV. Widows Pensions and Gompassionate Allowances. 

The regulations under which, these allowances are now Widows* pen- 
granted were promulgated hy a Royal warrant of 13 
June 1826, when the practice prevalent up to that time 
of charging a part of the pensions to the widows of mili- 
tary officers on the civil list was discontinued. 

Widows' pensions* are not to be considered as a rigitty 
but as “ a reward for good and faithful military service 
rendered by deceased officers and it is not intended 
that this allowance should be drawn by widows whose 
circumstances do not require such aid. 


* Sir Charles Trevelyan, in his scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of the army (see pages 279 and 491 of the Report of the 
Commission on Army Purchase, 1857), objects to the grant of 
widows’ pensions, except in the case of officers who die of 
wounds or disease contracted in the field ; not upon economical 
grounds, but as being a measure which tends to relieve officers 
from the obligation to which nature subjects every individual, 
of providing for the support of his family, and thus encou- 
raging imprudent marriages and fostering habits of improvi- 
dence. This reasoning might be conclusive could it be shown 
that military officers arc, or are likely to be, in a position to 
avail themselves of the ordinary means of making a provision 
for their families by life insurance ; but subject as they are to 
extraordinary risks, their pay is utterly inadequate to meet the 
liigh rates of premium which a career so greatly affecting the 
chances of life demands. A captain going to India or the West 
Indies, even in a time of profound peace, would find it a matter 
of some difficulty to live upon his pay after deducting the 
annual premium of insurance on a sum equivalent to the 
widows’ pension and compassionate allowance for his children. 
As regards military objections to marriage in the army, they 
can be answered on moral grounds ; nor can it for a moment 
be believed that the withdrawal of widows’ pensions would 
to any sensible extent prevent officers from marrying. In the 
French and other continental armies these allowances are ex- 
tended to the widows and children of non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers killed in action. 
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Conditions, 


Numbers. 


No widow is entitled to a pension whose husband at 
the time of his death shall not have served at least ten 
years upon full pay, unless he shall have been killed in 
action or died of his wounds within six months after 
receiving them. 

In the event of his dying from the immediate effects 
of foreign service, however, and of his having at the time 
of his marriage been in good health, a full-pay service 
of five years renders the widow eligible for the pension. 

The widow of an officer who shall have died under 
ordinary circumstances within one year of his marriage, 
or who shall have married after he had comjdeted his 
sixtieth year, or who shall have exchanged to half-pay, 
receiving the regulation difference, has no claim to the 
pension. 

All these pensions cease on the re-marriage of the 
wddow. 

The following are the numbers at present in receipt of 
widows" pensions : — 


Widows 

of general officers 

- 153 


colonels 

- 18 

jj 

lieutenant-colonels 

- 113 

j; 

majors 

- 136 


captains 

- 599 


paymasters - 

- 95 

J) 

subalterns 

- 719 


quartermasters 

- 207 


chaplains 

- 19 

?? 

veterinary surgeons - 

- 17 


medical officers 

- 299 


commissariat officers - 

- 142 


staff and garrison officers 

- 16 

>> 

officers of the field train 

- 21 


Total • 

- 2,556 
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The total charge* under this head amounts to 151,37oZ. 
a year, being an average of about 60Z. each pension. 

Compassionate allowances are granted to the children Compassionate 
of deceased officers under the same regulations as apply 
to widows' pensions, provided they are left in such pecu- 
niary circumstances as render the allowance necessary 
for their maintenance. This fund being limited, the 
claims of children are considered with reference to the 
services of the father, and in the following order ; — 

1. Children of officers killed in action. 

2. Orphans having neither father nor mother. 

3. Children of officers djdng on foreign service. 

4. „ „ dying on full-pay at home. 

5. „ „ dying on half-pay at home. 

These allowances cease in the case of sons at the age of 
eighteen, or sooner, if provided for at the public expense ; 
and in the case of daughters until they marry or. reach 
the age of twenty-one, xohichever may happen first. 

No one family can receive in the aggregate for widows' 
pension and compassionate allowance a larger amount 
than the half-pay attached to the rank of the deceased 
oflBicer. 

The present charge for compassionate alloivances is 
22,160/., which, distributed among 1,618 individuals, 
gives to each an average pension of about 17/. Ss. a year. 

Special annuities are granted to the widows, or, if the 
oflScer died unmarried, to the mothers and sisters of 
officers killed in action, or dying of their wounds within 
six months of receiving them, and the widow of an officer 
so killed or dying may receive a, gratuity equal to one 
year's pay of the officer's regimental commission, in addi- 


^ The rates of widows’ pension will be found at the end of 
this article. 
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tion to lier pension, and one-third of such gratuity to 
each of her cliildren. The amount charged under this 
head is 22,1 7U., which, divided among 240 individuals, 
or families, gives an average of 92Z. to each. 

The following are the rates of widows' pensions, special 
pensions, and compassionate allowances. 



Widows’ 

S])Ocial 

Pensions. 

Compassionate 
Allowanees, 
each Child per 
Annum. 

Aggregate 
Allowanees to 
the Families 
of any one 
Ollicer. 

■ 

reiisions 

To the 
Widow, 

To the 

If 

killed in 
Action, 

If not 

If 

If not 



in lieu 
of the 
ordinarj' 

Mother 

or 

Sister. 

killed 

in 

Action. 

killed 

in 

Action. 

killed 

in 

Action. 



Pension. 








£ 

£ 

£ 

£ £ 

£ £ 

£ 


£ 

General otticc.Ts 

} 120 J 

Aecord- 
ing to 
circum- 

) 






Comm i ssary- General 

Vl20 

26 to 40 

16 to 20 

500 


800 


stances. 

) 






Colonel 

90 


90 . 






Lieutenant-Colonel • 
Insp. Gen. Hospitals - 

} sol 

200 

, 1 
} so J 

18 to 25 

14 to 10 

360 



Major - - - 

n^ut.y Commissar}'- 

> 70 

120 

70 

16 to 20 

12 to 14 

250 



General 

\ 








Deputy Inspector Ge- 

s 







p. 

neral of Ilospitals - 









Deputy Coininissary- 

^ 60 

90 

60 "I 






General (under 3 








5 

years’ standing) 

j 







P 

P 

Cajitain 








Ct 

CO 

Assistant Commissary- 









General 

► 60 



12 to 16 

9 to 12 

150 


e 

Stair Surgeon, 1st class 

70 

60 





o 

o 

Surgeon Major 








42 

Paj'master 








be 

P 

Surgeon 

4.5 

55 

45 J 




1 


Lieutenant 








M 

Adjutant 








O 

o 

D^uty Assistant- 
Commissaiy G encral 

' 40 

50 

40 ^ 






Assistant-Surgeon 
Second Lieutenant, 

j 


1 

8 to 14 

6tol0 

80 

> 


Cornet or Ensign, 
Quartermaster 

36 

46 

1 

36 J 







The total charge for widows' pensions, compassionate 
allowances, special pensions, is 190,378?. 
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Pensions and Qratuiiies for Wounds. 

These allowances are granted to officers as a cOmpen- Pensions for 
sation for wounds received in action by which they have 
lost the use of an eye or a limb, or sustained other per- 
manent injury equal to such loss. 

In these cases the officer is entitled to .receive a gratuity 
of one year's pay of the rank he held when wounded, 
and a pension, according to the scale annexed, the con- 
tinuance of which depends upon subsequent examinations 
before a medical board ; after having been held for five 
years under medical approval it becomes permanent. 

In the event of the loss of more than one limb or eye, 
the officer may receive a pension for each. 

For wounds of minor severity officers are allowed gra- 
tuities vaxying from three to eighteen months full pay of 
their rank. 

Pensions for wounds being granted as a compen- 
sation for the permanent disability sustained/' may 
be held together with any other military pay or allow- 
ances.* 

The pensions for wounds are as follow : — 

Per Annum. 


Lieutenant-general - - £ 400 

Major or Brigadier -general - - 350 

Colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and staff and 

other officers of corresponding rank - 300 

Major commanding - - - 250 

Major and staff and other officers of cor- ' 
responding rank . - - 200 


* It is not quite intelligible how officers drawing a pension 
for wounds, supposed to disable them from military service, 
can yet be employed in military duties. Would it not be 
better in all cases of established disability from wounds to 
place the officer upon a high rate of retired pay^ the receipt of 
which should involve a relinquishment of military service ? 
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Chelsea pen- 
sions. 


Management 
Chelsea Hos- 
pital. 


Per Annum. 

Oaptains and staff and other officers of 
corresponding rank - - - £] 00 

Lieutenants „ „ - 70 

Cornet or ensign „ „ - 50 

Three hundred and seventy-seven officers are at present 
in the receipt of pensions for wounds, the total charge 
for which amounts to 51,243/!., being on an average 
136Z. a year to each officer. 

V. Chelsea Pensions. 

These allowances are of two kinds. In-pensions, 
which consist of the provision made for soldiers dwelling 
within the walls of Chelsea Hos 2 >ital, where they are 
furnished with food and clothing, and receive a small 
daily pay as pocket-money ; and out-pensions, which are 
paid to discharged soldiers irresjiective of their abode, 
and without allowances of any kind, 
f In-pensions, — The management and direction of 
Chelsea Hospital is confided to a board of commissioners, 
consisting of — 

The President of the Council. 

The First Commissioner of tlie Treasury. 

The Four Secretaries of State. 

The Paymaster-General. 

The Governor of Chelsea Hospital. 

Tlie Lieutenant-Governor of ditto. 

The Adjutant-General of the Arm}^ 

The Quartermaster-General of the Army. 

The Deputy Secretary at War.* 


* The first commissioners were appointed by letters patent 
of King Charles the Second, dated 17 May 1683. By the 
same instrument Charles Fox, Esquire, paymaster-general 
of our land forces, was appointed receiver-general and 
treasurer/’ 
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By this hoard all claims for pensions and other matters 
connected with the affairs of the hospital are considered 
and decided upon, and no expenditure can be incurred 
but upon their authority. 

The officers of the establishment consist of, — 

A governor. 

A lieutenant governor. 

A major. 

An adjutant. 

A chaplain. 

A physician and surgeon. 

A deputy surgeon. 

An assistant surgeon. 


A dispenser. 

Six captains of invalides. 

A quartermaster. 

Witli 61 subordinates and servants of various 
classes. 

The financial and account duties are conducted by a 
secretary with 1 2 clerks. 

The number of soldiers at present inmates of the hos- Number of in- 
pi tal is 538, who receive a weekly allowance according 
to their rank and class, the maximum, that of colour- 
serjeants, being 5s. Sd. a week, and the minimum for 
private soldiers 7d. a week. 

The funds for the support of Chelsea Hospital are voted Vote of funds, 
annually by Parliament upon estimates prepared by the 
commissioners.* Formerly a portion of the expense of 


* Chelsea Hospital has long ceased to answer its original 
purpose ; formerly it afforded a retreat for the greater part of 
the old and wounded soldiers ; now it cannot accommodate one 
per cent, of the number of military pensioners. The system 
of out-pensions and the superintending department which has 
been created in connection with it, tend to remove the neces- 
sity for a central place of refuge for discharged soldiers, and 
the policy of maintaining the institution, now that it has ceased 
to effect its object, is to be doubted. 
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Salaries of offi- 
xjers. 


Average cost 
each in-pen- 
sioner. 


Kilmainham 

Hospital. 


the establishment was paid from the army poundage 
fund, and from a fund formed by the balances remaining 
in the hands of prize agents on account of unclaimed 
prize-money ; at present, however, all revenues derived 
from the hospital are placed to the credit of the public, 
and the whole charge is borne on the army estimates. 

The present expenses of the institution are as follow : — 

£ 

^Salaries of officers and servants - 5,500 

Secretary’s department, salaries, and 

contingencies - - - 4,384 

9,884 


15,419 
i?25,303 

!■ Thus the actual average cost of each in-pensioner 
amounts to about a year,* and if the expenses of the 
establishment are addea, ^ > 47^. 10s. a year ; but the 
secretarial branch cannot fairly be included, since its 
duties extend far beyond Chelsea Hospital. 

The Royal Hospital at Kilmainham,^" niay be consi- 
dered a branch of Chelsea Hospital. It accommodates 
.about 150 pensioners, at an average cost of G,000^. 

* The pay of the officers of the establishment, although it still 
4 ippears somewhat out of proportion with the relief afforded, 
has been considerably reduced from time to time. In 1797 
the expenditure of the hospital was 29,050/. and the inmates 
only 476, being above 51/. a year for each. It must also be 
borne in mind that the different offices of Chelsea Hospital 
are, as a rule, conferred upon old and meritorious officers as a 
reward for long service. As regards the Secretary’s Depart- 
ment, the duties are not confined to Chelsea in-pensioners, 
but extend to the pay and accounts of the entire number of 
out-pensioners at home and abroad. 


Pay of 538 in-pensioners, provisions, 
clothing, &c., fuel, &e., expenses of 
artific\nl legs, &c., and household 
expenses - - 
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a year ; one-third of which amount is for the pay and 
expenses of the staff. As it is in immediate contempla- 
tion to abolish this institution, it is unnecessary to enter 
into further details upon the subject. 

Chelsea Out-pensions originated in the second year Out-pensions, 
of Queen Anne (1703), at which time there were four 
established companies of invalids, the reduced members 
of which could not be accommodated within the hospital, 
and were accordingly authorized under His Majesty's 
royal warrant to receive a daily pension of 9cZ,, 7cZ., and 
5d. a day, according to their rank, until they should be 
provided for in the hospital. their origiu 

This system seems to have been continued until 1806, 
when the statute known as “ Windham’s Act,'^ which for 
the first time gave soldiers a legal claim to a pension, 
was passed by Parliament. The numerous warrants 
which have since been issued to regulate out-pensions 
have been all grounded upon this Act. 

The following is the scale within which the Oommis- Rates, 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital are now authorized to grant 
pensions to discharged non-<;om missioned officers and 
soldiers : — 


— 

If rendered 
incapal)!^ of 
Servi^'e by 
severe* W ounds 
received in 
Action. 

If become 
Blind in the 
Service. 

1 

If discharged 
after 21 Years’ 
Service in 
Infantry, 
or 24 111 
Cavalry. 

1 _ 

If discharged on 
account oi per- 
manent Dis- 
abilities under 

1 1- Years’ Service 
in Infantry, or 

17 in Cavalry. 

i 

From 

To ^ 

1 From 

1 

To 

From 

To 

From j 

4 

To 

i 

s. d. 

8, d. 

s. 

d. 

5 , d. 

8, d. 

8. d. 

s, d. 

s, d. 

Sergeant - 

1 3 

3 0 

1 

3 

2 0 

1 0 

2 0 

0 9 

1 3 

Corporal - 

1 0 

2 4 

1 

0 

1 3 

1 0 1 

1 6 

0 7 

1 0 

Private - 

0 8 

2 0 

0 

9 

1 0 

0 8 

1 2 

0 7 

0 9 


In addition to these, temporary pensions may be 
granted to soldiers discharged on reduction after a 
service of 14 or 17 years. 
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Total charges 
for Chelsea 
pensions. 


Chelsea out-pensions are payable quarterly, in advance. 
The number in receipt of this allowance at present 
amounts to 63,634. In 1744 it was 5,600 ; in 1782, 
12,000; in 1795, 17,000; in 1816, 47,180: the charge 
for the current year is 1,136,552^., being on an average 
of nearly Is. a day to each mamf 


VI.— Supevannuai ion A llowances- 

Superannuation Tliese comprise various classes of individuals attached 
allowances. army in capacities which do not bring them 

under the ordinary half-pay or pension warrants. Until 
very recently all claimants for superannuation were re- 
quired to contribute from their salaries towards the 
fund for their future retirement ; but this contribution 
was abolished by an Act of Parliament in 1857, and the 
charges are now payable exclusively out of the public 
exchequer. 

The amount of superannuation allowances is in all 
cases founded upon the salary at the time of retirement, 
and is regulated by the provisions of an Act of Parlia- 
ment.J There is accordingly the greatest variety in 
these rates, which range from 51, to 2,000/. a year. The 
total charge under this head is 130,410?. a year. 


* They were formerly paid one year in arrear ; the conse- 
quence was that the men were in the habit of mortgaging their 
pensions to professional usurers, who made fortunes while the 
soldier begged or starved. Under 28 George the Second 
(cap. 1.) an Act was introduced declaring all engagements 
made by pensioners with regard to tlieir public allowance null 
and void, and directing that for the future pensions should be 
paid quarterly, in advance. 

f This is the nett charge for pensions. The pay of the 
officers employed in the organization and payment of out- 
pensioners has been quoted under the head of Administrative 
Departments.’* 

J 4 & 5 William IV. cap. 24. 
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The following is a x-ecapitulation of the sums voted Total ch^ges 

® ^ ^ , for noii-effec- 

during tlie current year for non-effective services: — tive services. 


£ 

Rewards for military service* - 25,330 

Pay of general officers - - - 59,511 

Retired full and lialf-pay - - - 531,207 

AVidows' pensions and compas- 
sionate allowances - - - 208,132 

Pensions for wounds - - - 51,243 

Chelsea and Kilmainliam Hospitals 31,372 
Out-pensions - ~ - 1,202,863 

Superannuations - - - - 130,410 


Total for non-effective services - <£^2,240,068 


This amount stands to the charge for pay and money 
all<»wances of the effective military force as 55 to 
100, and forms nearly one-fifth of the entire army 
expenditure. 


* This includes the pensions granted to effective non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers decorated with the Victoria 


cross. 
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BOOK V. 

MILITARY SUPPLY DUTIES. 

CHAPTER I. 

SUPPLY IN GARRISON AND IN THE FIELD. 

Those who have taken part in active military opera- Importance of 
tions cannot fail to have marked how much the eflSciency to an army, 
of the soldier depends upon the regularity with which his 
various wants are su])plied ; howintimate the connection is 
between the material comfort and the discipline of troops ; 
and how inevitably an army that is ill provided becomes 
not only physically weakened but morally disorganized. 

To ensure under all circumstances a regular and suffi- 
cient supply of all that tends to maintain the soldier in 
health, comfort, and efficiency is the first duty of the 
military administrator ; to effect this object with the 
greatest possible regard to public economy should be his 
next care ; and the best administration is that which, in 
developing the resources of the country for the benefit of 
the army, succeeds in producing the greatest possible 
result at the least possible cost. 

The wants of the soldier in themselves do not materially 
differ from those of mankind generally ; he must be fed, 
clothed, and housed like other men, but his position is 
quite an exceptional one. It is the duty of the citizen, 
no matter what may be his station, to provide for his 
own necessities and those of his family. No one interferes 
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Exceptional 
condition of 
soldiers. 


Confidence in 
administration. 


with him in the means which he adopts to this end ; he 
may live where and how he pleases, eat, drink, and wear 
whatever he is able or willing to procure ; his time is his 
own, except when he voluntarily disposes of it for the 
service of another, and his labor is regulated by his 
inclination or his necessities. The soldier, on the con- 
trary, is bound to renounce dll freedom of action ; he is 
and must be helpless ; from day to day, from hour to 
hour, he knows not where he may be, or what he may 
be required to do ; he rises and sleeps, he eats and he 
works by word of command ; his food, his quarters, and 
his clothing are prescribed by a superior authority, and 
he must rely upon that authority for their supply. 

This dependence upon extraneous aid is a necessary 
condition of military service, and to justify it, to inspire 
the soldier with a full confidence in its power to supply 
all his wants, should be one of the highest aims of 
administration. 

While such a confidence exists, occasional privations, 
which under the most perfect system are unavoidable on 
service, will be borne without complaint or resentment. 
It is the suspicion that there has been apathy or indif- 
ference to his interest which makes the soldier so prone 
to grumble at the least failure in his supplies. A better 
acquaintance on the part of the army generally with the 
difficulties of administration, and of the exertions required 
to overcome them, would remove much discontent and 
groundless suspicion, create a greater mutual appreciation 
between the soldier and the administrator, and act as an 
additional incentive to exertion on the part of the one 
and to cheerful co-operation on that of the other.* 


* One of the great difficulties which the commissariat had 
to contend with during the late war arose from the inability 
of military officers (even among those in high commands) to 
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Human life and happiness are at the present time too The soldier’s 
highly considered in our country to admit of the soldier^ viewed as 
health and comfort being considered merely as a question 
of profit and loss. Humanity and patriotism, no less 
than policy and economy, demand that no means should 
be neglected which may contribute to the physical wel- 
fare of the troops ; but even setting aside higher con- 
siderations, and viewing the soldier only as a piece of 
machinery, upon which a certain sum of money has been 
expended, and which represents a portion not only of the 
national strength hut of the national wealth, it is evident 
that whatever reduces or detracts from his labor power, 
diminishes to a corresponding extent the value of the in- 
vestment ; and that, on the contrary, whatever tends to 
give increased strength and durability to the machine, 
adds so much to the public wealth. 

Let this never be lost siglrt of by the military admi- Mistaken parsi- 
nistrators ; let it ever be remembered that the fraction 
saved in the quality of the soldier s clothing or food by ill- 
judged economy, is swallowed up by a proportionate loss 
of health and strength ; that every day which the soldier 
passes in hospital from causes which, with proper care 
and foresight, might have been avoided, is so much time 
and money lost to the country, and that whatever con- 
tributes to the physical comfort and well-being of the 
soldier, contributes in an equal degree to the discipline 
of the aripy. 


understand that in helping the commissariat they helped the 
soldier ; and that to escort a convoy of provisions, or to 
mount guard over a magazine was as much a military duty as 
to work in the trenches, or to repel a sortie* To such an 
extent did this feeling exist that it was found almost impos- 
sible to get soldiers to perform any ordinary fatigue duty for 
the commissariat unless they received extra pay for it. 

X 
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Responsibility 
of administra- 
tion. 


Necessity for 
method in sup- 
ply duties. 


Supreme direc- 
tion. 


Supply on 
home stations, 


In this respect the responsibility of military adminis- 
tration is immense, for upon its exertions and its labors 
depend not alone the success of warlike operations, but 
often the lives of the troops who are dependent upon its 
energy and foresight for their every want. 

To render the exertions of a commissariat available, 
♦ 

however, they must be directed by a common impulse to 
a common end. It is not sufficient to recognize military 
administration as a science ; the science must be reduced 
to a system; without system the most fertile genius 
would prove powerless, and the most abundant resources 
insufficient. More depends upon the application of 
means than upon the means themselves ; and a proper 
application can only be effected when action is founded 
upon fixed principles and conducted with method. 
Nothing could be more unreasonable than that outcry 
against routine which was so loud during the late war ; 
routine is an element of order; it was not that we had 
too much of it, but too little. We tried to adapt the 
machinery of a state of peace to a state of war, and we 
dislocated our administrative system in the attempt to 
extend it beyond its powers of expansion. Let us hope 
that the lesson will not have been altogether lost, and 
that by assimilating as far as possible supply duties in 
peace and in war, the transition from one to the other 
may for the future be effected without any sensible 
shock to our military economy. 

The Secretary of State for War is charged with the 
supreme direction of the supply of the army, the duties 
connected with which are distributed among different 
branches of his department, and practically carried out 
by the administrative officers of the army. 

In the United Kingdom, as well as on foreign stations, 
most supplies are obtained under contracts by public 
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competition, but the system adopted on home service 
differs considerably from that in the colonies. 

On all foreign stations the officers of the commissariat and abroad, 
enter into local contracts for every description of supply 
or service for the army, and wherever troops are quartered 
resident contractors provide their wants. 

In the United Kingdom, the War Office enters into System of eon- 
contracts for entire districts, and as the tradesmen at the 
different detached stations are in general unable to un- 
dertake a service extending beyond their respective 
localities, they are practically excluded from direct com- 
petition for array contracts, which thus become mono- 
polized by a few capitalists who sub-let them to the 
resident tradesmen. 

Commissary-General Sir George Maclean, in a memo- condemned, 
randum submitted by him to the War Department in 
1856, thus describes the effect of the present mode of 
contracting for army supplies in the United Edngdom : — 

“ The contract system as it now exists and has existed for 
many years past, is little short of a monopoly enjoyed by a 
few London capitalists who farm the army contracts from one 
end of the United Kingdom to the other, sub-dividing and 
sub-letting them until it frequently happens that three profits 
are levied on the food of the soldier before it reaches him. 

The wholesale way in which the contracts are necessarily 
entered into in the absence of district commissariat ofiicers,. 
excludes, in the first instance, all those not possessed of con- 
siderable capital. Thus, for instance, a respectable tradesman 
in Edinburgh, desirous and capable of supplying food to the 
troops quartered in that city, is prevented from tendering 
because his means do not enable him to contract for the whole 
of Scotland ; he must, therefore, be content to act as sub- 
contractor, or even agent to a sub-contractor at a reduced 
price, and although practically the , contractor, he is in reality 
twice, if not thrice, removed from the responsible government 
officer who enters into the contract on behalf of the troops ; 
and the control of such an agent, through this circuitous 

X 2 
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Channel from a central commissariat in London, is necessarily 
divested of all promptitude and much efficacy. 

Nor do London speculators confine their operations to 
Great Britain, for one of them is at present under extensive 
engagements to supply the army in Ireland, whilst a person 
in Dublin is contractor for fresh meat for the whole of North 
Britain. 

It is evident that the wealth of these middlemen is derived 
either from the Government or the soldier — (perhaps, in some 
measure, from both, as the natural tendency must be to impose 
upon the soldier inferior food to that contracted for, owing to 
the necessarily diminished price at which it is furnished by 
the hona fide supplier) — and it might, with great advantage to 
the service, be directed to the more legitimate support of an 
extended commissariat that would supersede these persons by 
introducing local contracts, while the more thorough super- 
vision that would thus be exercised Avould secure to the soldier 
the quality of food to which he is entitled.” 

System of con- In the colonies the commissariat is the department 

cdoniel^^^^^ charged with entering into contracts for all army ser- 
vices. The system of tenders described with reference 
to raising money is strictly maintained with regard to 
supplies, and as separate contracts are formed at almost 
all distinct stations for each article of supply, the mis- 
chievous practice of “ subletting and ‘‘farming'" contracts 
is almost unkno^vn. 

Tenders. Although, as a rule, the acceptance of the lowest tender 

is obligatory, yet price cannot be allowed to be the only 
criterion in so important a service as the supply of mili- 
tary stores; and it is accordingly in the power of the com- 
missariat officer to set aside a tender, although the lowest, 
whenever he has good reason for believing that tlie 
tenderer could not properly carry out the contract. The 
greatest caution should, however, be observed in the 
exercise of this power, and it is the duty of an officer, 
before adopting such a course, to satisfy himself by the 
most scrujmlous inquiry that a deviation from the esta- 
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blished system can be in every respect justified by the 
circumstances of the case. 

A tender being accepted, a contract in conformity with Contracts, 
its conditions is drawn up. This document should be 
framed in the plainest possible language, and in accord- 
ance with the commercial usage of the locality; the 
article to be supplied, its quality and quantity, the mode, 
place, and period of delivery, and the conditions of pay- 
ment, and lastly, the penalty attending a breach of 
contract being the principal points to be defined. A 
commissariat officer should be possessed of a sufficient 
knowledge of mercantile and general law to be able to 
draw up a contract without legal assistance, which can- 
not at all places be obtained or relied upon ; and in 
foreign countries, or in those colonies where the English 
language is not generally spoken, it is always advisable 
to draw up the document in the vernacular as well as 
the English tongue. This is one of the many instances 
in which a knowledge of foreign languages is most im- 
portant to a commissariat officer. 

A contract once concluded, its strict performance should Compensation 
, , T I *11 to contractors 

be exacted. Circumstances may arise to place a con- losses. 

tractor under extraordinary difficulties. A sudden and 
unexpected augmentation or reduction of the military 
force; the outbreak of war or insurrection, or other 
unforeseen circumstances, rendering it impossible for a 
contractor to fulfil his agreement without certain l«ss 
or ruin, may justify some relaxation in the terms of 
the contract, or even afford grounds for pecuniary com- 
pensation for well-established losses incurred in the 
service of Government. These must, however, be excep- 
tional cases, and a commissariat officer, before recom- 
mending or forwarding such a claim, should carefully 
sift the grounds of the application, and satisfy himself 
that the claimant had exerted all possible foresight and 
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Private inter- 
oourse with 
contractors. 


caution, and that the causes of the loss were such as 
could not have been reasonably anticipated at the time 
the contract was entered into. Large profits realized 
upon former contracts should form sufficient grounds for 
invalidating claims for compensation. A sudden rise in 
the price of an article of supply affords no claim what- 
ever for compensation to a contractor, who would not be 
disposed to give the public the benefit of a corresponding 
fall of prices ; and as a general rule he should be held to 
his bond, and be made to feel the consequences of failure. 
No mistaken feelings of good nature should be allowed 
to interfere in a matter of so much importance as the 
integrity of the system of public contracts, upon which 
the supply of an army and the character of its com- 
missariat mainly depend. 

On the other hand, every engagement on the part of 
the Government should be scrupulously fulfilled, and no 
assistance or encouragement should be withheld from a 
contractor who shows a disposition to do his work welL 

In dealing with contractors any approach to private 
intercourse should be avoided. It is not always easy to 
repel advances which are made in the form of ordinary 
acts of civility, and the motives for which (if motive they 
have, which is not always the case,) are not apparent ; 
but the acceptance of the most trifling obligation weakens 
the power of a commissariat officer over his contractor ; 
a debt is incurred by the individual which the official is 
expected to repay, and even when civilities are proffered 
and accepted without any ulterior view on either side, a 
plausible pretext is afforded to that large class of 
detractors who are always too ready to avail themselves 
of an opportunity of indulging in scandalous suspicions 
against those placed in situations of trust and responsi- 
bility. The only relations which should exist between a 
commissariat officer and a contractor should be those of 
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official courtesy, and every care should be taken that 
the subordinates in the department do not accept of 
fisivors, or compliments,"" as they are called, from con- 
tractons or their agents, on pain of dismissal* 


* The success no less than the reputation of a commissariat 
must be in a measure dependent upon the efficiency and the 
character of its subordinate staff ; the blunders or dishonesty 
of storekeepers and issuers reflect upon the superior ranks of 
the service, and too much care cannot be taken in exercising 
a vigilant supervision over these men. From the fact of there 
being no trained corps of subordinates in the commissariat, 
the department is always, on the outbreak of a war, placed 
at a peculiar disadvantage. When the emergency arises, a 
number of untried men are hurriedly collected ; as a rule 
they possess neither the requisite knowledge, experience, or 
character for the performance of duties always more or less 
responsible, and the officers find themselves embarrassed 
rather than assisted by such a body. 

There can be no doubt that to keep up a permanent sub- 
ordinate commissariat staff of civilians would cause an 
unjustifiable expense; but it may be worthy of consideration 
whether a certain number of soldiers from every regiment 
might not be trained in commissariat duties, remaining 
available for ordinary garrison service until required to be 
transferred to the department and formed into an administra- 
tive corps. 

There is not a regiment in the service which could not 
supply its quota of butchers, bakers, masons, drivers, storemen, 
and laborers; while if the higher situations of storekeeper 
and clerks were to be exclusively conferred upon non-commis- 
sioned officers, numbers of these would be found anxious to 
qualify themselves for the duty. The saving to be effected 
by such a system would be very large, while one of the most 
essential wants of our administration would be supplied. 
During the late war we employed no less than four thouswd 
subordinates, principally civilians ; their expense was enor^ 
mous, and the ignorance and insubordination of the greater 
number, and, it must unfortunately be added, the dishonesty 
of some, formed one of the greatest difficulties of the depart- 
ment. 
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The importance of prompt settlements with con- 
tractors cannot be too strongly insisted upon; not 
only the success of the contract and the consequent 
comfort of the troops, but the credit of the Government 
is involved in this. Nothing more tended to create 
the eager competition for English army contracts in the 
East during the late war, than the regularity with which 
contractors' accounts were settled, and the strict per- 
formance of every public obligation.* 

When circumstances do not allow of or require the 
formality of a contract, or of obtaining tenders, the 
usual course is to make the purchase directly, and to 
obtain the certificate of well-qualified persons as to the 
fairness of the charges. In garrison, however, it rarely 
happens that sUch a course becomes necessary to any 
extent. 


Contractsfor Occasionally commissariat officers are required to 
special services, contracts for services, the details of which 

they may not be acquainted with ; as, for instance, for 
engineer and ban^ack services, fortifications, buildings, 
and rej)airs. In these cases they are furnished with 
specifications fi*om the department immediately con- 
cerned ; an officer of which is required to be present at 
the receipt of tenders, and to join in recommending 
those to be accepted ; but the commissariat officers are 
not expected to interfere in the execution of the con- 
tract beyond enforcing its provisions, if called upon to 
do so. 


* In the French commissariat at the seat of war it was 
customary to make a deduction from the sums due to 
contractors for preparing their accounts. This practice, 
(which, though not sanctioned, was tolerated by the autho- 
rities,) with others of a similar nature, caused the French 
contracts to be taken on higher terms and to be less eagerly 
competed for than our own. 
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The supply of troops in garrison is thus conducted in Diffic^ty of 
a perfectly systematic manner under established fegula- f ^g. 
tions, and according to forms calculated to facilitate the 
service ; but when it is attempted to adapt the same 
forms and regulations to a perfectly altered state of 
circumstances ; when the machinery created for the ordi- 
nary routine of garrison duty is suddenly introduced 
amidst all the confusion and hurry of active warfare, 
the s^^stein becomes deranged and the wheels cease to 
work. We might with as much justice expect a river 
boat to cross the Atlantic as to make our present garri- 
son system of administration applicable to field duties. 

But although the existing system is altogether devoid 
of that elasticity which should characterize a service 
required to operate under many widely differing circum- 
stances, nothing can be more erroneous or mischievous 
than the prevalent impression that no training in time 
of peace can lit a commissariat officer for his duties in 
the field. The same argument might be used with 
regard to the soldier as an excuse for not training him 
for active service. It is a commonly-received saying 
that no troops are really efficient until they have been 
under fire, but this does not prevent their being trained 
as far as it is possible with the view to active warfare. 

It is very probable that a young regiment would not 
manoeuvre as accurately under the enemy’s guns as on 
the parade ground. But is that a reason why it should 
not be taught to manoeuvre at all? In like manner a 
commissariat officer who has served with an army in 
the field will prove far more useful than one who has 
not had the benefit of such service, but surely this 
should be an additional reason for endeavouring to 
supply the want of practical experience by preliminary 
training and instruction approaching as nearly as may 
be to the actual requirements of war. 
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Aflsimilation of A perfect assimilation between supply duties in tlie 
an^in garrison would be impracticable ; nor would 
it be necessary any more than it is necessary to use ball- 
cartridge at a review ; but the most prominent feaim:^ 
of commissariat field service might easily be introduced 
in garrison,* and the system of account and supply, 
together with the details of the duties of subsisting 
troops, rendered applicable to the various contingencies 
of the service. 

Duties of a So varying are the circumstances attending active 

conunissariat 

officer in the warfare, so much influenced by the character of the 

field. operations, the nature of the country, the. climate and 

the season, the disposition of the population and the 
geographical features of the locality, that it is almost im- 
possible to lay down any but the most general rules, and 
far more reliance must be placed upon the intelligence, 
the activity, and the zeal of a commissariat officer than 
upon the system established for his general guidance. 
It is in availing himself of every expedient, in seizing 
every opportunity, in guarding against all risks, and 
providing for aU contingencies, that the highest qualities 
of a good commissariat officer are put to the test. He 
must not believe in reports or trust to probabilities ; he 
must rely only upon his own energy, and by exerting 
all his foresight, judgment, and decision, anticipate the 
wants of the troops in whatever position they may be 
placed.f 

* Why should not our soldiers be required to kill their 
cattle— ^to bake their bread — to be practised in the different 
details of commissariat field service, instead of being rendered 
helpless and dependent by having their rations carried to their 
very mouths for them ? How is it that in such admirable 
schools for training as our camps afford a commissariat system 
prevails which is utterly inapplicable to active service ? 

t There is, perhaps, no duty more wearing to mind and 
body than that of a commissariat officer in the field ; his labor 
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An undue confidence in the resoiuxjes of the scene of Failure of local 
operations is to be deprecated as much as too great a 
reliance upon aid from without. Under some circum- 
stances the theatre of war yields absolutely nothing, as 
was the case in the Crimea j the commissariat is then 
rendered entirely dependent upon such supplies as can be 
obtained from the nearest depot. There are, perhaps, no 
circumstances so little favorable to the exertions of a 
commissariat oflicer as these. His individual activity 

and responsibility are unceasing, and what renders his duties 
the more irksome is the knowledge that while the most 
trifling failure subjects him to certain reproach and censure, 
the most perfect success is rarely acknowledged or appreciated 
in the army. Sir Francis Head, in his Defences of Great 
Britain,” thus describes the daily routine of a field commissary’s 
labors in the Peninsula 

Besides exertions such as have been described, the jaded 
commissary, after having managed to feed his division, had at 
night, through cantonments in a strange country, to search 
among innumerable camp fires for his own tent, around which 
he was almost sure to find a crowd of muleteers and peasants 
waiting to be paid. By candlelight he had then, under a 
system devised by the Treasury, voluminous, vexatious, and 
almost impracticable, to endeavour to make up his accounts, 
arrange his vouchers, answer letters, until, while his papers 
were still before him and his money chest by his side, all of a 
sudden the key-bugles, trumpets, &c. of the reveillee, at 
various distances and in all directions, would be heard to 
sound, echo, and re-echo, upon which the canvass over his 
head would obediently begin to flap in signal that his servant 
was striking his tent, — in short, that his office was about to 
vanish into thin air, — and thus, say at 3 a.m., the commissary 
had again to mount his horse, and actually before his division 
had continued its march, to search for, and transport to it, 
wherever it might halt, sustenance for men and horses for 
another day.” 

Commissariat officers who served with divisions during the 
late war cannot fail to be struck with the truth of this 
sketch. 
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has not fair play, since he must trust to the exertions of 
others at a distance for compliance Avith his requisitions, 
and probably rely upon water transport, which is seldom 
under sufficient commissariat control, for the conveyance 
of his supplies. 

All that can be done under such circumstances is to 
form depots wherever bodies of troops are hkely to be 
stationed ; to have the largest possible reserves at head- 
quarters ; and to be prepared with a sufficient land 
transport establishment to carry all requisite su 2 '>plies in 
the event of an advance or a change of position. 

But this is an exceptional state of things ; in general 
the country can be placed under contribution, either 
voluntary or coercive, for the supply of j^ro visions and 
forage, and the commissariat officer then enters upon his 
legitimate functions. Several measures are open to his 
adoption ; he may avail himself of the enterprise of local 
contractors ; he may make his jmrchascs directly from 
the owners at the market 2 >rice; he may fix an arbitrary 
rate for the different articles of supply ; and lastly, he 
may levy contributions on the people and compel them 
to furnish according to their means the provisions 
required for the army. 

His own judgment must guide him in the choice of 
these measures. The employment of contractors, in time 
of peace undoubtedly advantageous, is attended with 
certain objections during a period of war. Sir Kandolph 
Eouth* says truly, the best and surest contractor is 
the country occupied by the troops and its natural 
resources carefully and duly economised and he proceeds 
to cite instances within his experience of the inconvenience 
arising from too great a confidence in contractors who 
swarm about an army when it is prosperous to prey upon 


Commissariat Field Service, p. 25. 
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its wants, but are the first to fly in tlie event of a 
reverse.'" 

At the same time, the local knowledge and influence Contractors in 
frequently possessed by these men must often prove 
the greatest value in securing supplies ; and although 
disinterested assistance cannot reasonably be expected 
from contractors wliose only object is personal gain, and 
whose sympathies othenvise are as often with the enemy 
as with the army they scrve^ even their anxiety to enrich 
themselves may be turned to good account in stimulating 
them to exertion ; and if a commissariat officer, in deal- 
ing with his contractor, be careful to exercise a strict 
supervision and to keep scinipulously good faith, he 
will generally find in these men a most useful class of 
auxiliaries. 

It is not always possible on active service to adhere to Public competi- 
the admirable principle of public competition in procuring couraged. 
supplies. To invite tenders by public advei*tisement may 
be opposed to local usage (and no peojfie are so obsti- 
nately attached to their peculiar customs as the mercantile 
classes in all countries), or the means of publicity may be 
very restricted, or the commissariat officer may not be 
sufficiently acquainted with the characters of the indivi- 
duals competing for contracts, and their capacity to carry 
out their undertakings ; but the means are rarely wanting 
to prevent contracts from being monopolized; and by 
proclaiming the principle of open competition in the 
manner best calculated to prove effectual, improper com- 
binations may at all times be defeated, and a sufficient 
number of candidates for contracts secured. 

While the commissariat officer, then, should, whenever Different 
he finds it practicable, avail himself of the services of commfssM^ia^t 
contractors as a convenient and economical mode of sup- 
ply, it is by making the resources of the country occupied 
generally available that he must hope principally to supply 
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the troops ; and here again there are several courses, the 
choice of which must be left to his discretion. He has 
to consult at once the wants of the army, the economy 
of the state, and the resources and feelings of the country 
in which he is acting. To seize supplies, unless from an 
enemy in arms, is to be deprecated ; to pay for them 
more than their value is equally objectionable ; unneces- 
sary force creates an ill feeling which may defeat the 
objects of administration ; to submit to imposition en- 
hances the difficulty of the service ; but conciliation and 
fair dealing, backed by decision, will never fail to prove 
a good policy and enable the army to procure supplies 
without unnecessary expense to the public or uselessly 
exasperating the population. 

If the territory be that of a friendly or a neutral 
power, every effort should be made by the commissariat 
to arrive at a just estimate of its resources in grain, 
cattle, fuel, and other articles of supply, to ascertain their 
current market value, and having obtained all possible 
information on these points, the people should be invited, 
either through the local authorities or the agency of pri- 
vate individuals, to furnish whatever is required, with the 
understanding that the usual price will be paid for the 
supplies brought in, and that the headquarters of the 
army will prove a profitable market to them. 

When confidence in the good fiaith of the purchaser has 
been once established, the population of a country occu- 
pied by a military force will be willing enough to sell, 
and should a disposition to hold back supplies in the 
hope of enhancing their value be shown, the interposition 
of the local authorities should be sought in preference to 
the adoption of arbitrary measures. Conciliation and 
firmness, temper and justice combined, will seldom Ml 
to induce the inhabitants, even when their sympathies 
tend in another direction, to contribute to the extent of 
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their means to the maintenance of the army quartered 
upon them. 

In a hostile country the difficulties are necessarily Proceedings in 
greater, but even then force should not be resorted to 
until fair means have failed of effect. The unarmed citizen 
should be taught that the invaders of his country do not 
war with him, and that while he displays no hostility he 
is entitled to claim the protection of his nation^s enemy 
for his person and property. In return for such protec- 
tion he is bound to contribute towards the maintenance 
of the invading force, and it is not until he shows him- 
self determined to adopt the less prudent, though more 
patriotic course of refusing to furnish supplies to the 
enemies of his countr}^, and attempts to remove or to 
destroy them, or to dissuade others from contributing, 
that he must renounce his claim to indulgence, and that 
his property becomes the lawful prize of the enemy. 

But even amid a hostile population a conquering army Resort to force 
, -.1 ... -x-L * 1,1 ^ to be avoided, 

should exercise its power with every possible regard to 

justice. Fair treatment may reconcile a people to the 

presence of a conqueror, and induce it to submit to 

superior strength. No effort should be left untried to 

produce such a result, since a resort to force, although it 

may provide for immediate wants, inevitably destroys 

the sources of supply. 

The best course to be adopted in levying supplies in an Extent of avail- 
enemy s country is, having first ascertained the resources be'ascerSn^? 
of the district, to demand, through the local authorities, 
the head men of villages, or other channels, that certain 
quantities of provisions should be biought at a given 
time to the headquarters of the army, care being taken 
that the demand be not beyond the means of the district, 
and a fair price should be paid whenever a disposition 
is shown to comply promptly with these requisitions. 

Such a measure will rarely fisdl of effect, and when the 
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inhabitants feel certain that there is no alternative be- 
tween selling their produce and having it seized they will 
submit to the necessities of war in its least aggravated 
form, and yield to a compulsion which, though it do 
violence to their national feelings, consults their indi- 
vidual interests. 

Nor is it only in the suppl}^ of provisions that the 
theatre of war should be laid under contribution ; labor 
and transport may likewise be attained by means of 
judicious administrative arrangement. The stern rules 
of war justify the exaction of all the resources within 
its influence ; it is for administration to render these 
exactions as little oppressive as possible when dealing 
with a class of people which, as a rule, is the most inno- 
cent of the causes of war, the most exposed to its ravages, 
and the least benefited by its results. In proportion as 
tact and moderation are displayed by the agents em- 
ployed in levying supplies upon the population, so will the 
resources of the country become available and productive. 
Violence and wrong will convert the peaceable peasant 
into a desperate and implacable foe; conciliation and 
fair dealing may make him, if not an ally, at least a 
profitable neutral. Interests far beyond the hour may 
be involved in the action of military administration 
imder such circumstances, and tlie seeds of rancor or 
goodwill sown to day on the scene of contending armies 
may bring forth fruit to influence the destinies of nations 
loner after the combatants themselves have ceased to 
struggle. 

If it be necessary at established stations that a prompt 
settlement should be effected for all services rendered to 
the army, and that every engagement entered into by 
the commissariat should be most scrupulously complied 
with, how much more so is this the case in the field. The 
love of gain — that mainspring of human action under 
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all circumstances, and in all places — ^is seldom appealed 
to in vain ; but the feeling must be supported by confi- 
dence ; for one man who will run a risk for a remote 
prospect of reward, a hundred will toil for a certain 
remuneration, and it should be one of the first aims of 
administration to inspire all classes among which it is 
called upon to act, with a full and entire confidence in 
its good faith. No country has larger material resources 
for carrying on war than our own. Towards the close 
of the late war, when most of the nations concerned in 
it were exhausted by their efforts, England had only 
just commenced to feel her strength, and an English 
commissariat has the great advantage over most others 
of being able to command a sufficient supply of money, 
and of thus meeting every engagement in which it enters.^ 
A breach of faith involves more than immediate conse- 
quences ; it permanently destroys credit , that invaluable 
representative of money, without which administration 
cannot reckon upon the support of the people upon whom 
it is dependent for supplies. A contractor who feels per- 
fectly certain that on the completion of his contract he 
will receive the sum of money agreed upon, will exert 
himself to the utmost, and make every sacrifice to fulfil 
his part of the bargain ; but once let him have reason 
to doubt that his services will meet with their reward, 
that payment will be disputed, delayed, or evaded, and 
every incentive for exertion ceases ; he will seek anoJ.her 
market for his goods or services, or dispose of them only 
at a price sufficiently large to cover the risk of loss. 

It is not always practicable for a commissariat officer 
in scouring the country for supplies to carry money 
with him, and the practice of granting certificates or 
orders for payment upon headquarters, or the nearest 
efi^tablished station, is accordingly resorted to* but 

T 
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is a practice liable to much abuse,* and whenever it is 
possible ready money should be the basis of all such 
transactions, not only as being the surest means of 
securing all available supplies at a reasonable rate, but 
as tending to maintain the national credit. 

The principal wants of the soldier wliich it is the 
immediate task of administration to supply, are food, 
transport, clothing, equipment, and quarters ; but before 
proceeding to consider in detail the duties connected 
with each of these, the remarks of M. Vauchelle on the 
means to be adopted for procuring supplies on active 
service may be appropriately quoted. Although made 
with reference to the French iniendance, they are per- 
fectly applicable to our service, and express bo forcibly 
the duties and the difficulties of administration, that 
no excuse is required for substituting his admirable 
observations for original matter.f 

We have seen military administration in times of peace 
conducted upon a complete system of principles and regula- 
tions ; services regularly organized, and efficiently supported 
by the natural resources of a fertile and industrious country ; 
sufficient funds always available ; the immediate supervision 
and protection of the war ministry ; independence assured 
to the control of military expenditure and consumption by 
well-defined laws ; nothing wanting, in short, to satisfy all 


* During the late war the French used to make payment 
throughout Bulgaria, and even in Asia Minor, by orders on the 
chest in Constantinople; a Turkish peasant could easily be 
persuaded by a wily Greek, that his order was so much waste' 
paper, that it represented only one-half its nominal value, and 
a regular trade was carried on by these unscrupulous men in 
French Paper, with great profit to themselves and a corre- 
sponding injury to French credit. 

t Cours d’Administration MiJitaire,” Introduction to 
Volume IIL 
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the wants of the army, and to* provide them with regularity, 
order, and economy. 

It is not so, it cannot he so, in a state of war. In the 
field the frequency of movements, the rapidity of marches, 
the uncertainty of events, the ever-varying chances, the 
imperfection of means, the insufficiency of resources, — the 
time ever too short for all that has to be provided and done, — 
embarrass, retard, and paralyse administrative action. Every 
emergency exacts its immediately appropriate measure, and 
the least foreseen accident may in a moment frustrate the 
most wise arrangement, and upset the surest calculations. 
The duties of administration now assume an entirely new 
character ; they become immense in their extent, limited 
only, indeed, by the intelligence of the administrator himself, 
who is charged with their execution. 

“ Tlie first of all rules, that which the greatest captains, 
and the most enlightened administrators, have never failed to 
enforce in their writings, and of which experience has every- 
where proclaimed the value, is the formation of depots before- 
hand, and to such an extent that the army may not only be 
subsisted during the opening of the campaign, but as long 
after as the interests of military operations may require, or as- 
distance may permit. 

“A certain mistrust of the country about to become the 
seat of war is indeed prudent, for it is generally a country 
unknown to administration, or perhaps little or ill known, 
and which cannot fail to be opposed to its operations, 
since they are so apt to wound it in its interests or in its 
feelings. 

‘‘ The ignorance of the statistics of foreign countries has 
certainly been one of the most powerful causes of the fauks 
committed by our administration whenever we have made 
preparations for taking the field ; examples to this effect are 
not wanting. 

Yet the documents collected during the wars of the present 
century in the different countries of Europe, and the statistics 
which our diplomatic agents are able to contribute, afford us 
the means of obtaining the most precise and reliable infor- 
mation. 

Y 2 
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‘^The subjects of which a knowledge appears the most 
important are ; — 

‘‘1, The divisions of the territory into governments, pro- 
vinces, counties, or departments, into districts, 
cantons, &c. 

“ 2. The organization of its territorial, military, civil, and 
financial administration. 

3. Its natural products. 

“ 4. The periods of seed time and harvest of every descrip- 
tion of grain, and the proportion between (local) 
produce and consumption. 

“ 5. The localities of large markets and fairs, the periods of 
these commercial gatherings, and the more important 
objects of their trafiic. 

“6. The provisions which might most conveniently be sub- 
stituted in lieu of those established by our regulations, 
and the relative proportion to be established in such 
substitution. 

7. The different branches of commerce and industry. 

‘‘8. The means of re-mount, both as regards cavalry and 
• general transport. 

^‘9. The manufacture of cloth, leather, and other material, 
suitable for the preparation of clothing, equipments, 
harness, &c. 

10. The articles of consumption drawn from other coun- 
tries, the designation of those countries, and the 
objects of exchange in importations and exportations. 

“11. The weights, measures, and coinage, with relative 
value to our own. 

“ 12. The current prices of articles of consumption. 

“13. Barracks, quarters, hospitals, magazines, and other 
establishments of administration, and their capacities, 
throughout the various towns and fortresses. 

“ 14. The most convenient spots for forming temporary 
establishments. 

“15. The principal points of communication by land and 
sea, with the distances between them, distinguishing 
the different routes, and indicating, as regards the 
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roads, the spots at which they cease to be passable 
for carriages ; and as regards rivers and canals, the 
places where they cease to be navigable. 

16 . In the large towns or fortresses the nature and quan- 
tities of the provisions stored therein, the means of 
grinding corn and baking, the principal mercantile 
firms, and the heads of large manufactories or work- 
shops with whom it would be safe to deal for military 
supplies. 

One may easily conceive how useful such admirable 
statistics would be. On the outbreak of war the minister 
would feel no uncertainty either as to the nature or the extent 
of the arrangements he should have to make for himself, or as 
to the instructions to be given to his commissary-general. 
How many false moves would thus be avoided ; how many 
useless and heavy expenses saved ; how many unknown and 
lost resources would thus be discovered and employed for the 
benefit of the army and the relief of the country which has to 
support it.* 

“ A commissariat should regulate its arrangements on the 
double chances of presumed success or failure, according to 
the peculiar nature of the war to be undertaken. 

In the case of success, then in proportion to the advance 
into the enemy’s country, it should form its depdts in the rear 
of the army, and establish by stages, on the line of operations, 
bakeries, magazines, hospitals, convalescent stations, regular 
convoys, &c., always taking care to select localities with refe- 
rence to the most favourable means of communication and of 
defence. In the case of a reverse, the army falling back upon 
itself will thus find its administrative services secured by means 
of the supplies which prudence shall thus have collected. 

“ The rights of war, which are but the rights of the most 
powerful, tempered only by the interests of him who wields 
them, renders an army, wherever it may be, absolute master 


* We have even greater facilities than the French for 
acquiring all such information ; and a concise digest of 
statistics on these points would form an invaluable handbook 
of administration. 
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of the provisions and other useful resources which exist, 
whether they have been provided as depots by the enemy, or 
destined for other purposes. 

“ Administration requires a numerous personnel^ active, 
intelligent, and faithful, always ready to avail themselves of 
supplies for future use, for transmission elsewhere, or for 
immediate distribution to the troops, wherever they may be 
stationed. 

‘‘ A commissariat requires an extensive and x>erfectly 
organized transport ; this is the sine qua non to enable an army 
to subsist in the field. Transport is indispensable, and must 
be obtained at any price ; it must, moreover, be well adapted 
to the locality^ in order to be able to follow or rejoin bodies of 
troops in all directions. Thus it is to be understood that the 
country occupied must be expected to furnish a large propor- 
tion of the requisite transport. 

‘‘ Although acting in the midst of a state of things essen- 
tially inimical to fixed regulations and established forms, the 
commissariat should prescribe for itself a strict and scrupulous 
system. In the face of so many pressing and urgent wants, 
which, if not supplied with regularity, may disturb the disci- 
pline and compromise even the honour of the army, it is not 
enough for the administrator to prove himself intelligent and 
economical in the dispensation of resources obtained with 
difficulty and labor ; he should, further, courageously attacking 
all abuses and repressing with severity all wastefulness and 
fraud, secure to himself the means of justifying his expenditure 
and distribution by authentic accounts, a duty but too rarely 
accomplished, but which should never be permitted to be 
neglected. 

War, it is said, should feed war ; the axiom may be true, 
if not just, but in no case should it be pushed to extremes ; 
circumstances may occur, indeed, to render its application 
impolitic and dangerous. Under no circumstances, however, 
can the enemy’s country under occupation be altogether re- 
lieved from the charges of war ; it must inevitably bear a 
large share, even though its contributions may occasionally bo 
considered as advances only. 

‘‘ But whatever their nature, these exactions from an enemy’s 
country should be imposed with discernment and moderation, 
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with reference to the population and the nature of the produce, 
the geographical position, and the wealth of the country, and 
when possible, with consideration for the feelings of the van- 
quished. Pillage a country, and you reduce the inhabitants 
to misery, to despair, to flight ; and thus not only deprive 
yourself of their useful assistance, but in the day of reverse you 
find in these same people implacable and cruel adversaries. 

“ Let us conclude this sketch by repeating a rule which our 
greatest commanders have proclaimed in their works and 
illustrated by their example, — an admirable rule, prompted 
no less by science than by humanity, and which consists in 
subordinating military operations to the capacities of admU 
nisiration. Contempt or neglect of this rule may be considered 
to have been the most grave reproach to the conduct of our 
recent wars, in other respects so characterized by genius and 
vigor.” 
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SUBSISTENCE. 

Establishment We have seen that in the most remote periods of 
of fixed rations, states had already assumed the obligation of 

providing for the subsistence of their armies ; but it was 
not until military administration had made some pro- 
gress that the distribution of food was reduced to a 
system, and the establishment of a fixed daily allowance 
of provisions probably originated in the armies of the 
Romans. 

Rations in Grain was at first the only issue made to the Roman 

Roman armies. ration {dimensum) for fifteen days being 

four modii wheat for tlie legionary, and eiglit modii for 
the centurion.* The wheat was ground by means of a 
handmill which formed a part of every man s equipment, 
and for a long time no attempt was made to bake bread 
in the field, but the flour was simply worked into a paste 
called puls. As the use of bread became more general, 
bakeries for the use of the troops were established 
throughout the empire, but it was not until the days of 
Coesar, under whom field ovens were first introduced, that 
bread and biscuit (buccelatum) became an established 
article of the soldier's diet. For a long time indeed it was 
the only supply for which the state held itself responsi- 
ble, all other food being purchased by the soldier from the 
sutlers (liooce) who accompanied the army. As luxury, 
however, began to spread throughout all classes the 

* Vegetius III. 3. Sonnklar. The medium was equal to about 
12^ lbs. 
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frugal fare of the soldier ceased to suffice for his wants, 
and the ration was gradually increased, until under Con- 
stantius it consisted of bread and biscuit, fresh meat and 
bacon, wine and vinegar,. issued on alternate days.* This 
change necessitated a very great increase in the materiel 
of administration, and instead of everjr man carrying in 
his folliculua a supply of food for fifteen days, he now 
depended upon the commissariat train to provide for his 
daily and ever-increasing wants. To this departure from 
frugal and temperate habits may be attributed, among 
other causes, the decay of military discipline which ulti- 
mately contributed to the downfall of Rome. 

The constitution of modern armies, and the peculiar Subsistence of 

v , « T « 1 i 1 1 T modern armies, 

character ot modern warfare, render the soldier more 

necessarily dependent upon the cares of administration 
than was the case with the ancients. Armies now-a- 
days, it is said, march upon their bellies, and of none is 
this saying more true Ilian of British troops, to whose 
moral as well as physical condition a regular supply of 
wholesome food is indispensable. The Spanish soldier, 
whose established fare is a moderate allowance of 
vegetable or farinaceous food, and who from habits of 
abstinence and constitutional disposition can march for 
days with no better sustenance than a few roots of garlic 
and a crust of dry bread ; the Russian, whom a lump 
of oilcake maintains for a week; and even the French- 
man, whose excellent appetite can accommodate itself to 
the most frugal and the least tempting fare, are not so 


* Sonnklar. Great attention was at all times paid in the 
Roman army to the system of distributing supplies, Caesar 
himself was in the habit of attending the issues of bread and 
grain, Vegetius says: ^‘Parum autein proficit plurimum 
collegisse, nisi ab exordio, dimensione salubri, per idoneos pro- 
curatores erogatio teinperetur.” — De Re Militari. 
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liable to become disorganized from the want of supplies 
.as the English soldier, who, while he bears the other 
privations incident to military service with admirable 
fortitude and even cheerfulness, whose health and dis- 
cipline withstand in a wonderful degree the effects of 
climate and the inconveniences of his clothing and equip- 
ment, breaks down when his rations fail, and is quite 
unable to make allowances for the difficulties of his 
commissariat. It thus becomes with us of essential im- 
portance to maintain a system of supply which, supported 
by our large national resources, should render the failure 
of the soldier s food, even under extraordinary cii'cum- 
stances, next to impossible. 

To maintain a regular and abundant supply of provi- 
sions for men, and of forage for horses, is the paramount 
duty of a commissariat. To this all else must be subor- 
dinate. To economize the public treasure, and to justify 
expenditure and distribution by well-vouched accounts 
are important considerations ; but even these must yield 
to the one great object of military administration, to 
keep the soldier in fighting condition at all times and 
under all circumstances. 

The first step in subsisting an army is to decide upon 
the articles which should form the soldier^s daily food. 
In garrison and established quarters it is usual to allow 
the troops to provide out of their own means a large 
proportion of their food. In France and other of the 
continental * armies the state furnishes the soldier with 
a daily ration of bread only, and every other article of 
his diet is purchased by him under regimental arrange- 
ment. In England and in the colonies the soldier 
receives an established allowance of bread and meat, 
calculated, with some trifling additions, to furnish a 
dinner meal, and all that he requires above that is 
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bought by himself out of his but in the field the 

facilities for purchasing supplies do not exist, and the 
entire responsibility of the soldier’s subsistence devolves 
upon the commissariat officer, who has first to fix the 
ration (or rather to submit his advice upon this point to 
the general commanding, for an English commissary- 
general cannot originate any measure, but can only carry 
out superior orders) ; secondly, to procure it ; lastly, to 
distribute it. 

The composition of the soldier’s ration must be in- 
fluenced by many circumstances ; the first object must be circumstances 
that every article of diet be wholesome and nutritious ; 
it next becomes important that it be easy to convey and 
to cook, and that it be not liable to deterioration ; the 
resources and climate of the scene of operations, and the 
nature of the service, with regard to the degree of 
exposure and fatigue to which the soldier is subjected, 
must be taken into account ; lastly, the price must be 
allowed to weigh, though only in deciding between 
articles otherwise of equal quality, for it cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that that food is the cheapest 
which best maintains the soldier in health and strength. 

Whenever it is possible further to consult the tastes of 
the soldier this should be done. 

Few unprofessional men have sufiiciently studied the Dependent up- 
properties of different articles of food to be acquainted and natwf o7 

service. 


* It is at present under discussion to make the commissariat 
supply every article of the soldier’s diet ; and it is difficult 
to conceive what reasonable opposition can exist to a mea- 
sure calculated to ensure the soldier a more regular sustenance, 
at a lower price than he now pays, and at the same time to 
employ the commissariat in so legitimate a branch of their 
duties, and thus partly solve one of the greatest difficulties of 
our administrative system, that of justifying the maintaining 
in peace of a commissariat to bo available in the event of war. 
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with the degree of nutritiveness belonging to each, and 
yet it is a subject of which a knowledge is most im- 
portant to the military administrator, since each of the 
many countries in which it is the duty of our troops to 
act, and in all the varying services in which they may 
find themselves engaged, demand their peculiar diet. The 
ration that is suitable for England would be perfectly 
unsuited for India; the man employed in ordinary 
garrison duty would not require so large an amount of 
food as he who might be performing long marches or 
duties involving severe labor; and thus the allowance 
established for one state of things might prove exces- 
sive, insuflScient, or deleterious for another. 

A commissariat officer should qualify himself to be in 
a position to estimate the quantities and descriptions of 
food most conducive to the soldier's health, under what- 
ever circumstances he may be placed ; to this end he 
should endeavour to acquaint himself with the peculiar 
properties of the different articles of food, their relative 
amount of nutriment, and the variations of diet which 
the influence of climate demands. 

The following extract from some observations made 
by an eminent Scotch chemist,* is worthy of every 
attention on the part of the student of military 
administration : — 


“ In consequence of the advances made in physiology and 
chemistry, the nutritive value of any dietary, deduced from 
practical experience, may fie tested with care and certainty 
by reference to its chemical composition. As this fact is 
little known to practical men, it may be well to explain the 
principles on which the method is founded. 


* Observations on a report by Sir John McNeill, relative 
to the rations for soldiers. — By Dr. Christison. From the 
report of the Crimean Commissioners. The following table, 
extracted from the same document, contains some of the 
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“ 1. All articles of food used by man consist of one or 
more, and gener^ly several nutritive principles ; and most of 
them contain water and an indigestible cellular tissue. The two 
latter must, of C 9 urse, be deducted in estimating nutritive value. 

2. The nutritive principles consist of two sets, one of 
which maintains respiration, and the other repairs the waste 
constantly incurred by the animal textures in the exercise of 
their functions. As the respiratory principles commonly 
abound in carbon, they are sometimes called carboniferous, 
while the reparative principles, because they all contain 
nitrogen, are termed nitrogenous. 


information on alimentary principles which it is so desirable 
for a commissariat officer to possess : — 

Standard Table of Nutriment. 



Per-centage of Nutriment. 


Carboniferous. 

Nitrogenous. 

Total. 

Wheat flour - - - 

71-25 

16*25 

87*5 

Bread - . . - 

51*5 

10-5 

62-0 

Oatmeal - - - 

65-75 

16-25 

82-0 

Barley (pearl) 

67-0 

15*0 

82-0 

Pease - - - - 

55 '5 

24-5 

80*0 

Potatoes ... 

24*5 

2-5 

27-0 

Carrots - - - - 

8*5 

1-5 

10-0 

Turnips - . - 

5-7 

0-3 

6*0 

Cabbage - - . 

6-7 

0*3 

7*0 

Lean of beef and mutton 

0-0 

27-0 

27 '0 

Fat of meat - 

100-0 

0-0 

- 100-0 

Average beef and mutton 

15-0" 

20-25 

35-25 

Bacon - - - - 

62-5 

8-36 

70-86 

Skimmed milk cheese 

0-4 

64*6 

65*0 

White fish - - - 

0-0 

21-0 

21-0 

New milk - - - i 

8-0 1 

4*5 

12-5 

Skimmed milk - - ! 

5-5 ! 

4-5 ! 

10-0 

Butter milk - 

1*0 

6*0 

7-0 

Beef tea (strong) - 
Beef tea, and meat decoc- 

0*0 

1*44 

1-44 

tion of broth 

0-0 

0-72 

0-72 
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‘‘ 3. Experience has shown that the most successful 
dietaries for bodies of men, deduced from practical observa- 
tion, contain carboniferous and nitrogenous food in the pro- 
portion of about three of the former to one of the latter, by 
weight. During two-and-twenty years that my attention has 
been turned to the present subject, not a single exception has 
occurred to me. 

4. Hence it is obvious that the least weight of food in 
the rough state will be required, first. When there is least 
moisture and cellular tissue in it ; and secondly, when the 
carboniferous and nitrogenous principles are nearest the 
proportion of three to one. 

5. Of the various nutritive principles belonging to each 
set, some may replace one another ; some are better than 
others ; some are probably essential. This branch of the 
science of the subject is unfortunately still imperfect. 

6. Two things, however, are certain, that nitrogenous 
may replace carboniferous food, for supporting respiration, 
though at a great loss ; but that carboniferous food (without 
nitrogen) cannot replace nitrogenous food, for repairing 
textural waste. 

7. The daily amount of nutritive principles of both sets 
must increase with exercise and exposure, otherwise the body 
quickly loses weight, and ere long becomes diseased. If the 
above proportion between the two sets be maintained, the 
weight of real nutriment per day varies, for adults at an 
active age, between seventeen and thirty-six ounces ; the 
former being enough for prisoners confined for short terms, 
the latter being required for keeping up the athletic consti- 
tution, or that which is capable of great continuous muscular 
efforts, as in prize-running and other similar feats. 

‘‘ 8. Dietaries ought never to be estimated by the rough 
weight of their constituents, without distinct reference to the 
real nutriment in these, as determined by physiological and 
chemical inquiry. 

Keeping these principles in view, and with the help of a 
simple table, it is not difficult to fix the dietary advisable for 
any body of men, according to their occupation. It is, also, 
in general, easy to detect the source of error in unsuccessful 
dietaries. For example, any scientific person conversant 
with the present subject could have foretold, as a certain con- 
sequence, sooner or later, of their dietary, that the British 
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troops would fall into the calamitous state of health, which 
befell them last winter in the Crimea. 

Soldiers in the field will be the more efficient the nearer 
they are brought to the athletic constitution. But as the 
demand for protracted, unusual exertion occurs only at inter* 
vals, the highly nutritive athletic dietary is not absolutely 
necessary. On the whole, from experience in the case of other 
bodies of men somewhat similarly circumstanced, 28 ounces of 
real nutriment, of which 7 are nitrogenous or reparative, will 
probably prove the most suitable. Any material reduction 
below 28 ounces will certainly not answer ; and under unusual 
exertion kept up for days continuously, as in forced marches, 
or forced siege labour, the quantity should for the time be 
greater, if possible.” 

The reason of our commissariat officers having, as a Neglect of this 
rule, paid but little attention to this important subject, 
is probably that hitherto they have been considered to 
have executive functions only, and that to originate any 
measure would be to exceed the limits of their duties. 

An English commissary-general with an army in the 
field is certainly placed in a very false position at present; 
his instructions are to provide certain articles of supply, 
but he is distinctly forbidden to take the initiative in 
changing the established ration yet, in the event of 
that ration proving unsuitable or injurious, it is he who 
must bear the odium. Had the English commissary- 
general during the late war had the power of the French 
intendant en cbeft we should probably have had a very 
different account to give of our commissariat ; and in 
fairness to the service let it be hoped that in any future 
organization of the commissariat (which must necessarily 


♦ See Commissariat Regulations, article 488 of edition of 
1852. 

f Vauchelle thus describes the functions of the intendant 
militaire in the field, with respect to subsistence : — “ Disposi- 
tion da personnel, choix du modo d’administration, initiative et 
passation des marches, requisitions, formation des approvx- 
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take place before a war could be carried on) a respon- 
sibility will not be exacted from its officers unless they 
be armed with a full power to meet it. When this 
desirable change shall have been effected, there is little 
reason to apprehend that commissariat officers will be 
found wanting in those branches of knowledge requisite 
for the efficient performance of their duties, apd that the 
influence of diet upon the human system will become 
a prominent feature in the science of administration. 

It is not clearly established when it first became a 
practice in the English army to ration the soldier accord- 
ing to a fixed scale of diet. We find in ancient records 
frequent orders addressed to sheriffs and magistrates to 
provide certain articles of food for troops stationed in, or 
passing through, their counties, and the earlier ordi- 
nances of war make mention of the allowance of food 
to which soldiers were to be entitled when taking the 
field. 

Sir James Turner, in describing the duties of the 
^^Proviant master,'' (temp, Elizabeth,) enumerates the 
articles of provisions to be procured for the use of 
the army in the field as follows : — 

Corn, grain, and meal of severall kinds ; stock fish and 
herrings, and all other salted fishes ; salted and hung fleshes, 
especially beef and bacon ; cheese, butter, almonds, chesnuts, 
and hazlenuts ; wine, beer, malt, honey, vinegar, oil, tobacco ; 
wood and coal for firing ; and as many living oxen, cows, 
sheep and swine, hens and turkies, as can be conveniently 
fed; for which purpose he is to provide, as also for horses, 
straw, hay, and oats/' 


sionnements, creation des etablissements manutentionaircs, re- 
partition et emploi des equipages, organisation des convois, 
dispensation des resources ; tels sont en peu de mots leg nom- 
breux et importants devoirs que Tintendance militaire est 
appel4e a remplir, en ce qui concerne le service des subsist- 
ances.” 
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This sumptuous fare, when it was procured, — ^which 
appears to have been of rare occurrence, — was distributed 
in the following proportions : — 

They allow so much bread, flesh, wine, and beer to every 
trooper and foot soldier, which ordinarily is alike to both; 
then they allow to the officers, according to their dignity and 
charges, double, triple, and quadruple portions; as to an 
ensign, four times more than to a common souldier ; a colonel 
commonly having twelve portions allowed him. The ordinary 
allowance for a souldier in the field is, daily, two pounds of 
bread, one pound of flesh, or in lieu of it one pound of cheese, 
one pottle of wine, or in lieu of it two pottles of beer. ‘ It is 
enough,’ cry the souldiers, ^ we desire no more !’ It is enough, 
in conscience ; this allowance will not last very long ; 
they must be contented to march sometimes one whole week^ and 
scarce get two pounds of bread all the whilcy and their officers 
as little as they^' 

So that the enumeration of dainties, including turkeys 
and chesnuts, served, after all, only to make the poor 
soldiers’ mouths water while eating their small allowance 
of dry bread. 

Bread, indeed, appears, as a rule, to have been the Bread, 
only ration provided directly and gratuitously by the 
Government ; meat and other articles of food, though 
often obtained from the commissariat, were paid for by 
the soldier. Great irregularities must have arisen under 
this system. Officei*s commanding corps or companies 
purchased their supplies at the current price, and issued 
them to their men at a fixed price, calculated upon the 
maximum value of the different articles of food. 

From the circumstance that the supply of a company Regimental 
was recognized as a legitimate source of emolument to 
the captain, we may conclude that the stoppage made^*^^®* 
from the soldiers' pay was always in excess of the value 
of the supplies provided, and that it was exacted irre- 
spectively of his being provided with sufficient food.* 

* See Sir John Smythe’s account of this practice, as quoted, 

p, 81 . 
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The absence of a uniform system of supply must 
always have rendered the subsistence of our armies on 
taking the field a matter of peculiar diflSculty ; for not 
only had the whole machinery of a commissariat to be 
created whenever a campaign was entered upon, but 
every commanding officer had been accustomed to his 
own peculiar method, and was little disposed to co- 
oi^erate cordially in carrying out a system, the imme- 
diate effect of which was to reduce his emoluments, and 
the necessity for which in other respects he was, i)erhaps, 
unable to appreciate. 

Bread supplied Dm’ing the wars of the eighteenth century, regimental 
arrangements continued to be adopted to a great extent, 
even in the field, for the supply of food to the soldiers, 
the commissariat acting as wholesale merchants to 
commanding officers, who retailed their purchases to 
their men. Bread appears, however, at all times to 
have been a direct commissariat supply ; Symes, in 
describing our operation during the Seven Years* War, 
says, ‘^Besides your regimental bread- waggons, the 
commissary should be provided with caissons capable of 
conveying a month*s subsistence ;** and at this time, as 
well as at a later period, the contract for bread-waggons 
was one of the most important in the gift of the Govern- 
ment. 

The young Duke of Marlborough, writing in 1758, 
says : — 

Bread ‘‘ Seventy bread waggons are absolutely necessary even for 

waggons. delivery of bread to the -army. I hope the bread will be 

of wheat, or half of our men will die of fluxes on the march ; 
1^ pound per day is the constant allowance.'^ 

Lord Ligonier, who was consulted by the Treasury 
upon the subject of the bread ration, writes on 15th 
July 1758:— 

“ With regard to the article of bread I attended their Lord- 
ships in 1 743, when my sentiments on that head differed from 
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General Honejwoods* ; that it was true that the Duke had 
rye bread in the time of Queen Anne, but that I believe that 
more men were lost by this kind of bread than by the sword 
of the enemy, and therefore I recommend to their Lordships 
that the troops should be fed with bread made of wheat only,” 

Tlie use of biscuit does not appear to have been so Biscuit, 
general in the army in the field as it has since become. 

Symes says : — 

Besides waggons we had several iron ovens,* the number 
of which being found insufficient was afterwards increased. 

You should bake bread as often as you halt ; on every expe- 
dition you should be provided with bread or biscuit for ten 
days : biscuit is an excellent thing ; but our soldiers do nof 
like it in their broth, and are in general unacquainted with 
the use of it.” 

The lapse of a century has worked little change in 
this respect. Biscuit is still an unpopular food in our 
army, and although it recommends itself by its reduced 
bulk and its portability, its use should be as much as 
possible restricted to rapid marches, or other circum- 
stances precluding the possibility of carrying or baking 
soft bread, of which a continuous supply should, as a 
rule, be maintained. 

In established quarters this is attended with no diffi- Soft bread, 
culty ; there bread can always be obtained by contract, 
by purchase, or by manufacture in a Government esta- 
blishment; hut in the field these resources fail, and the 


* Portable field ovens had been introduced into the French 
army under Louis XIV, by Louvois. They were of simple 
construction, being composed of iron bars, the intervals of 
which were filled with stones ; each oven was capable of 
baking 450 rations of bread at a batch, or 2,250 rations in 
twenty-four hours. 

Marshal Saxe speaks, in his Memoirs, of an oven on wheels 
having been invented and used during one of his campaigns ; 
but it was found to be too expensive for general adoption in 
the army. 
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commissariat is called upon to improvise the means of 
baking. 

Government bakeries are maintained only in Gibraltar 
and Malta, where there is always a large force concen- 
trated within a small compass. At other stations it is 
customary to enter into contracts for bread with private 
individuals, either at a fixed price per ration, or by the 
exchange of Government flour for bread at a per-centage 
to be agreed upon.* 

In most of the continental armies bread forms the 
principal article of the soldier's food.-|- Our troops rely 
more upon their meat, and look upon bread only as an 
accessory ; hence, perhaps, has arisen some neglect of the 
means of providing tliis ration in the field, and too great 
a readiness to make a continuous issue of biscuit, which 
should be considered strictly a substitute for bread to be 
used only under exceptional circumstances. 

Tliere were doubtless circumstances which rendered 
the manufacture of bread in the Crimea a matter of 
some difficulty when the army first landed ; but it may 
be doubted whether the superiority of bread over biscuit 


* Good flour should produce a gain on its conversion into 
bread of between 30 and 40 per cent. In the manufacture of 
biscuit there is a loss of about 10 per cent. Thus 100 lbs. of 
flour should produce on an average 135 lbs. bread or 90 lbs. 
biscuit. 

I The established ration of bread in most of the continental 
armies is 24 ounces, but in addition to this the soldier usually 
purchases 16 ounces, making his total consumption of bread 
2^ lbs. a day. It is principally supplied by Government 
bakeries established throughout the country and jvorked by 
soldiers, who are also taught to construct field ovens and to 
bake bread in camp. There are no bakeries in our camps of 
instruction, and even in the Government bakeries at Gibraltar 
and Malta civilian workmen are employed in lieu of soldiers. 
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as an article of diet was sufficiently recognized either by 
the authorities in England or by those on the spot.* 

When the war first broke out an officer of the com- Floating mill 
missariatf proposed the construction of a floating iixin 
and bakery to accompany the expedition to the East, 
with the view of regularly supplying the troops with soft 
bread of a good quality. The plan, admirably conceived 
and most ingeniously worked out in all its details, was 
not, however, carried into effect until nearly a year had 
elapsed, and after the want of bread had contributed, 
among other causes, to the disease and mortality which 
so terribly weakened our army during the first six 
months after our invasion of the Crimea. In the early Sent to the 
part of 1855 two screw steamers were fitted out in 
accordance with Mr. Julyan’s plan and under his direc- 
tion, the one as a flour mill the other as a bakery, and 
both continued to be employed with the greatest benefit 
to the troops down to the close of the war. 

The mill machinery of The Bruiser*^ was very similar 
to that ordinarily used on shore in this country, with 
only such modifications as were necessary to adapt it to 
its novel position, and to counteract the constant and 
varying motion of the vessel at sea. 

These difficulties were successfully overcome, and the Successful ex- 
perimeut. 

* Biscuit, particularly when salted meat is the principal 
article of diet, is very apt to produce dysentery and scroftllous 
complaints ; it becomes, moreover, unpalatable when continu- 
ously used ; and so eager were our men for soft bread that they 
used to exchange 5 lbs. of biscuit for 1 lb. of bread with the 
French soldiers, whose first work, after pitching their camps, 
was generally to construct field bakeries, and whose supply of 
soft bread seldom failed. Sallust tells us (De bello Jugurth. 

4-4) that the Roman soldiers used to sell their ration of grain 
for a trifle in order to purchase bread, which at that time they 
had not the means of manufacturing. 

f Assistant Coininiseary-General Julyan. 
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mill was found to answer admirably in moderate weather 
at sea, grinding at the rate of twenty bushels of flour 
per^ hour, while the vessel at tlie same time made seven 
and a half knots, both mill and ship machinery being 
propelled by the marine engine of only eighty* horse 
power. 

The grinding machinery was driven from the screw- 
shaft of the vessel ; and without the aid of manual labor 
the wheat was taken from the hold, winnowed, and car- 
ried to the hoppers, and the flour cooled, dressed, and 
delivered into sacks. 

In harbor the daily produce of flour was about 2 4, 000 lbs., 
and that from very hard wheat, full of small gravel, and 
consequently the more difficult to grind. 

It was originally intended that this mill should be 
capable of producing sufficient flour to make 20,000 lbs. 
of bread per diem ; but it proved equal to a considerably 
larger productive power, and not the least of its many 
admirable qualities was, that it never once got out of 
order during the whole period of its service. 

The cost of the flour made on board this vessel con- 
trasted favourably with that of other flour delivered at 
Balaclava for army use, and was not exposed to that 
risk and uncertainty of delivery which attended the 
conveyance of flour from American ports.* 


* The cost of the several kinds of flour delivered at Bala- 
clava was as follows : — 


Per 100 lbs. 

Ship-made flour (including wages of ship’s 1 ^5^ 
company and incidental expenses) - - / 

Trieste flour a ^ 34^. 4 d, 

Turkish flour Vincluding freight - - J 305. Od. 

American flour J 1255. Od, 

Trieste flour was that principally used ; the American did 
not arrive until towards the end of the campaign. 
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The bakery ship Abundance " was converted into a Bakery, 
very complete workshop, containing four ovens of four- 
teen bushels each, fitted with coal furnaces, hot and cold 
water cisterns, steam machinery for kneading the dough, 
and every known modern appliance calculated to increase 
the efficiency of such an establishment. 

This bakery was originally intended to produce, at Pro(^uce in 
a low estimate, 20,000 lbs. of bread per diem, in 4 lb. 
loaves, which was easily accomplished ; but it was sub- 
sequently found convenient, for purposes of subdivision 
into rations, to bake loaves of 3 lbs. each, thus the daily 
produce of the ovens was reduced to an average of 
1 8,000 lbs. ; and at this rate the bakery yielded excellent 
bread from the time the vessel arrived in Balaclava until 
the war ceased, without a day’s interruption. 

The ovens were built of bricks placed in strong iron No repairs 
casings to enable them to withstand the concussions and 
motions caused by heavy seas, and tliis plan was found 
to answer so well that not the slightest repair was neces- 
sary during the absence of the vessel from this country ; 
and on her return the ovens had all the appearance of 
being fit for two or three years’ further service before 
they would require, repairs.* 

Unfortunately, when the war was over, both ships Ship and 

n , . . XI • • i. hakery sold at 

shared the fate of other portions oi the commissariat the conclusion 

establishment that had done good service. No sooner 

had they returned from the East, on the evacuation of 

the Crimea, than they were sold ; and when the officer 

in charge of the commissariat of the China expedition, 

who had had practical experience of the complete success 

of the two steam factories, applied for a floating bakery/’ 


♦ The cost of manufacturing the bread (including wages of 
crew, &c., and incidental expenses of ship) was per lb. 
The total cost of the bread made from ship mill-flour was 
2|c?. per lb. 
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it was found that too much time would be required to 
prepare a new ship, and his request could not be com- 
plied with. 

It is of the greatest importance, however, that we 
should be prepared, on the outbreak of any future 
war, with the means of so materially adding to the 
soldier's health and comfort, and that the appliances of 
army administration should be ready at hand, instead of 
being hurriedly created at the latest moment, at a greatly 
increased cost, and without that deliberation and care 
necessary to ensure good materials and workmanship. 
The success of the floating mill and bakery has been esta- 
blished beyond all question : why should we not possess 
at least two of these vessels, complete in every respect, 
capable of making bread or biscuit for thirty or forty 
thousand men, and always ready for any expedition where 
it might be useful ? Such a vessel should be so built as 
to give ample accommodation and draw but little water, 
which would enable her to navigate small rivers and 
bays, keeping as near the army as possible. So long as 
the base of military operations rests on navigable waters, 
such a bakery would secure to the troops a regular supply 
of soft bread ; and when the distance of the army from 
the shore became too great, then the manufacture of 
biscuit might be proceeded with, and depots of this kind 
of food formed at the most convenient points. 

A considerable number of troops would, moreover, 
generally be found on the sea-board, and reinforcements 
going out, or the sick coming home, would find soft 
bread very acceptable ; even in times of peace such an 
establishment would find employlnent in the vicinity of 
our soldiers and sailors at Woolwich or Portsmouth, or 
even by accompanying a fleet.- 

Valuable as a marine bakery establishment must 
always prove, the chief reliance, however, must be upon 
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local resources. Mills and ovens exist in some form or 
other in all countries, and they should be made available 
whenever an army halts for a sufficiently long period to 
admit of their being worked ; but as the enemy fre- 
quently destroys these means of contributing to the 
soldiers' comfort, the use of hand mills and field ovens 
must under such circumstances be resorted to ; and to 
construct these in the most rapid and at the same time 
the most effectual manner, should be one of the first 
endeavours of a commissariat officer on taking the field. 

The description of camp ovens must necessarily depend 
upon the permanency of the encampment. If the army 
be likely to remain in position for any length of time, 
they should be constructed of durable materials, such as 
bricks; but for -harried operations a mere excavation 
of the earth suffices in the course of a very short time 
to produce an oven capable with a little care of baking 
bread. 

The impromptu ovens used by the American back- American 
woodsmen, as described by Sir Randolph Routh, are ^ 
perfectly adapted for the field ; — 

These ovens arc usually raised upon a platform about 
3 feet high, and 5 or 6 feet long, by 4 feet broad, and on 
this they construct the circular form of the oven by means of 
forest twigs and boughs of sufficient strength to receive and 
support the cement, which is made of common clay soil and 
water, mixed to a proper consistence, and put on in successive 
layers until it acquires the necessary thickness. An opening 
is left to introduce the bread, and a common piece of wood 
with a handle supplies the place of a door until it is baked."’* 

There are, however, many other contrivances for 
baking, and it is very desirable that our troops should 
be taught to construct ovens in different descriptions of 


* Commissariat l^ield Service. 
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soil, and practised in baking bread under difficulties, and 
without all the usual appliances. 

The ration as now established is 1 lb. of bread or 
I lb. of biscuit. In the field it is increased by ^ lb. of 
bread or J lb. of biscuit. 

The English soldier requires and receives a larger 
allowance of animal food than any other troops do ; 
but ample as the ration is, consisting of | lb. on home 
service and 1 lb. abroad (increased sometimes in the 
field, when the meat is poor, to lbs.), the defective 
system of cookery which has long prevailed in our 
army renders it frequently insufficient to maintain the 
soldier in health and strength. The French or Sardinian 
soldier's allowance rarely exceeds ^ lb. of inferior meat, 
yet he manages, by judicious cookery, not only to make 
it suffice to furnish him with two meals daily, but he 
varies his food from day to day ; while our men, with 
rare exceptions, continue from one year's end to another 
to live upon a dish prepared in utter defiance of the 
most elementary principles of the culinary art, and in 
a manner the least calculated to develop the ilutritive 
qualities of the meat, or to render it palatable. The 
attention recently drawn to this subject will, it is hoped, 
have the effect of introducing a thorough reform in our 
system ’of cooking, and afford the soldier the full benefit 
derivable from his ration.* 


Supply of meat 
on home sta - 
lions, and 


The supply of meat in garrison is conducted by con- 
tractors ; each regiment or detachment receiving its 
share daily at an appointed hour, and in the presence 


* The dietary scheme submitted to the Commission of 
Inquiry into the Sanitary State of the Army, 1857, by Sir 
A. M. Tulloch, seems well calculated to effect this object. 
(See Appendix D.) But the first step must be to instruct our 
soldiers in the rudiments of the art of cooking, of which they 
are now lamentably deficient. * 
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of the orderly oflSicer, who is required to satisfy himself 
that it is of good quality. The commissariat thus exer- 
cises only a general supervision over this important 
supply, and does not interpose its authority between 
the soldier and the contractor except in the case of 
complaint. 

In the field the case is quite different ; there the com- in the field, 
missariat can but partially rely upon the aid of con- 
tractors, and to scour the country for cattle is one of 
the first duties of the division or brigade commissary 
on taking the field ; even when the supply is obtained 
by contract, it is under his immediate direction, and by 
his arrangements, that the cattle must be taken care of 
slaughtered, and issued. It is then the mischief is felt 
of the system to which the soldier had been accustomed 
in garrison, and that the commissariat oflBcer feels the 
want of practical experience.* 

Nothing is more important in the field than to keep 
up the supply of fresh meat. It is the only article of the 
soldier's ration that provides its own transport, and though 
a supply of salted provisions is indispensable as a reserve 
in case of accidents, and to provision fortified places in 
the event of a siege or blockade, f it should be economised 


* It is established beyond doubt that were cattle supplied 
in hulk at our camps of instruction, instead of meat being, 
issued in detail, the necessary experience would be acquired, 
both by the commissariat and by the troops, with a positive 
saving of money to the public. 

f In our large fortresses ample supplies of salted provisions 
and biscuit are at all times maintained ; but in many of the 
smaller military posts, such as the Channel Islands, for instance, 
which from their geographical and political position would 
prove important acquisitions to an invading army, due precau- 
tions have not been taken to provide against the possibility of 
a siege by maintaining reserve magazines of provisions. 

Once that a garrison is cut off from outward communication 
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as much as possible, and issued only in cases of necessity, 
not only as being more expensive and absorbing a great 
deal of transport, but as the frequent use of salted provi- 
sions is invariably detrimental to the health of the troops.’'^ 

Every want in At present bread and meat are the only articles of food 

the field sup- ^ _ • n x 

plied by the that the commissariat is required to provide for troops in 

commissariat, the soldier's diet, such as vegetables, 

beer, tea, &lc., being purchased under regimental arrange- 
ments. In the field, however, the commissariat has to 

and thrown entirely upon its own resources, its preservation 
depends more upon its magazines than its fortifications. The 
history of sieges may satisfy us that more is to be apprehended 
by the besieged from the failure of supplies than from the shot 
or sword of the enemy ; and for every one capitulation dictated 
by crumbling walls there are ten extorted by the pangs of 
hunger. 

* Dr. Christison, in the paper before referred to, condemns 
the use of salted meat as an article of the soldier’s diet ; ho 
says : — 

The standard difficulty in regulating the dietary of 
soldiers in the field is the present necessity of substituting 
salt meat for fresh, when it becomes necessary to use only 
store provisions. The difficulty arises from the known ten- 
dency of salt meat to engender disease, or at least to favour its 
development, and the supposed impossibility of storing effectual 
substitutes for it. A third difficulty must be here admitted; 
neither by physiological experiment, nor by chemical analysis, 
is the nutritive value of salt meat scientifically known. 

‘‘ If soldiers could be supplied with what people in civil 
life know as salt meat, there would be less difficulty ; but 
military authorities ought to disabuse their minds of this very 
natural comparison. The salt meat for soldiers in the field 
has always been highly salted, in order to keep for two years 
or more in every climate. Now, my persuasion is that, apart 
from the tendency of the protracted use of such food to favour 
the development of disease, its nutritive value has been much 
overrated. And the science of the question has been suffi- 
ciently looked into for an explanation ; because meat highly 
salted must be so thoroughly steeped in cold water, to remove 
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furnish everything, and the ration then beconaes more 
complicated in proportion as the difficulties of supplying 
increase.* 

Instead of simply giving orders upon the contractors 
for certain quantities of bread and meat, the commissariat 
officer has now to establish his bakeries, to procure his 
cattle, and to maintain supplies of every article of food 
or drink that, under other circumstances, the soldier 
purchases in the market or in the canteen. 

The importance of providing the soldier with vege- Vegetables, 
tables is now universally admitted. When salted pro- 
visions are much used, it is essentially desirable to 
counteract the tendency to scrofulous complaints induced 
by such diet by means of vegetable food ; to obtain 
fresh vegetables in the field is, however, a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty, their liability to spoil and their bulk 
are obvious objections to their use by an army in move- 
ment ; but the process of compressing vegetables, which 
has now been brought to perfection, enables a commis- 
sariat to keep up this supply at the cost of but little 
transport, and in the most convenient form for immediate 
use. 

Rice is an admirable article of diet, more particularly Rice, 
when there is any tendency to bowel com2:)laints. It 


the salt, before it is eatable in large quantity, that much of its 
most nutritive constituents must be washed out, viz., its albu- 
men, and sapid extract called osmaz6me.” ’ 

In lieu of salted meat, lie suggests the issue of “preserved 
meats,” hermetically secured in vacuo ; “ pemmican,” which is 
meat dried up by a cooking heat, and prepared with fat, and 
which contains the nutriment of three times its weight of fresh 
meat, and “ meat biscuit,” which could either be converted into 
nutritive broth, or eaten in its natural state. These prepara- 
tions, however, though no doubt excellent as occasional 
substitutes for fresh meat, soon pall upon the taste. 

* For the Scale of Rations in the field, see Appendix E. 
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contains more nutriment than wheat flour, is easily con- 
veyed and cooked, and is not liable to suffer from expo- 
sure. There would, probably, be no diflSculty in making 
a preparation of rice which would greatly reduce its bulk 
and still further facilitate its cooking. 

Oatmeal and Oatmeal and pease are likewise excellent articles of 
pease. food ; but the latter should, if possible, be issued in a 

ground state, as it otherwise requires more soaking to 
render it fit for use than there is time for on the march. 
Tea and coffee. The supply of coffee or tea should never be allowed to 
fail. Dr. Christison says : — 

fs difficult to over-value the proposed addition of tea 
nnd coffee to the men’s rations. They possess a renovating 
power, in circumstances of unusual fatigue, which is constantly 
experienced in civil life, and which I have often heard officers, 
who served in the Spanish campaigns, as well as in the late 
Burmese war, describe in the strongest terms. This, however, 
is not all, for it has been recently shown by a very curious 
physiological inquiry, that both of them, and especially coffee, 
possess the singular property of diminishing materially the 
wear and tear of the soft textures of the body in the exercise 
of its functions in an active occupation.” 

Cooking coffee. Whenever it is practicable it should be endeavoured to 
make the coffee by companies, instead of requiring every 
man to cook his own allowance, by which a great waste 
of time and fuel is incurred. A twelve-gallon boiler 
would suffice for this purpose.* 


* The author is member of a committee appointed by the 
War Department to devise a cooking cart for accompanying 
regiments on the march, and cooking their dinners en route, 
TJie great difficulty which the committee has experienced is in 
reducing the weight of the proposed contrivance sufficiently to 
render it available on bad roads without too many draft 
animals. Could this difiiculty be overcome, these waggons 
would prove of inestimable benefit to the soldier ; and even 
if not used for cooking on the march, they would enable a 
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The use of malt liquor is generally recommended in Malt liquor, 
preference to spirits, but there are many objections to 
its being made a part of the soldier's ration in the 
held. It is only under the most fayorable circum- 
stances that beer could be conveyed in sufficient quan- 
tities iudand. A regiment would consume about two 
hogsheads a day (allowing only a pint per man), and as 
a hogshead is a good cartload, for no cart on the marcli 
should be required to carry more than six cwt., it would 
require twelve carts to carry a single day's allowance of 
beer for a division. Nor is this all ; the beer becomes 
muddy and heated, and is neither palatable nor whole < 
some at the end of a day's march. 

Ib may be wortliy of consideration whether a good SuttUng. 
suttling system might not be introduced into the army 
■with great advantage to the soldier. The commissariat 
should be required to provide every article of food ne- 
cessary to maintain the soldier in health, but it should 
not be saddled with the supply of ])is extra comforts, 
which, indeed, troops should not be taught to expect 
on active service. At the same time facilities might be 
. afforded by Government for enabling the soldier to 
procure in the field the comforts he has been accustomed 
to in garrison, by recognizing to some extent those 
enterprising traders who are always ready to folloAv in 
the wake of an army ; thus, with every division or 
brigade there might be a marching canteen, at which 
such articles as groceries, beer, spirits, tobacco, &c. would 
be sold at prices to be fixed from time to time, and 
under established regulations. Water transport, and 
when it could conveniently be done, even land transport, 

regiment to dress its rations immediately on halting, without 
having to collect utensils, search for fuel, to fetch water, and 
to light open fires perhaps in wet weather or with a strong 
wind blowing. 
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might be furnished to these men for the conveyance of 
their stores ; but, as a rule, they should be required to 
rely upon their own resources, and to expect only such 
general protection and encouragement as would be ne- 
cessary^ to enable them to keep up with the army. 

Should, under such arrangements, any accident cause a 
failure of supplies, the soldier will not feel aggrieved, 
as he would do if the failure had been on the part of a 
public department ; he would always be ready to help 
his canteen man when in difficulties ; the man, in his 
turn, would feel that his profits depended upon his 
exertions, and what with the love of gain on the one 
hand, and the love of beer and tobacco on the other, a 
mutual good feeling and co-operation would arise be- 
tween them. 

Fuel is only issued in the field under exceptional 
circumstances. It is always very difficult to keep up 
this supply on account of its bulk, and whenever it is 
possible to obtain it on the spot by means of working 
parties, the commissariat should be relieved from the 
duty of this supply. When, however, no fuel can be 
obtained by such means, the necessity of a public allow- 
ance being granted must be at once recognized, and the 
supply maintained at any sacrifice, since the means of 
cooking food are almost as indispensable as food itself. 

To maintain a regular supply of forage is one of the 
most important duties devolving upon the commissariat, 
since upon this depends not only the efficiency of cavalry 
and artillery, but of every department charged with 
ministering to the general wants of the army. A failime 
of forage thus paralyses both military and administrative 
action, and renders the most perfectly organized force 
impotent and helpless. 

Up to a comparatively recent period cavalry officers 
were required to provide forage for the horses of their 
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regiments, receiving an additional rate of pay to defray 
the cost. The forage master/' who figures in our mili- 
tary establishments from the time of Queen Elizabeth to 
tlie beginning of the present century, was employed 
when an army took the field in collecting “ hay, grain, 
and grass for such purposes as the general commanding 
should ordain.” He was required to accompany foraging 
parties, and to receive and grant acquittances for forage 
obtained by requisition. When depots were formed, he 
was placed in charge of them, and was in some instances 
authorized to dispose of the forage to officers in command 
of cavalry corps ; but as a rule horse soldiers were re- 
sponsible for the sustenance of their liorses, and it was 
the duty of the muster master to report upon their con- 
dition, and to certify as to their being properly fed. 

Towards the end of the last century the commissariat Supply of 

forage by the 

was first charged with the supply of forage, and a fixed commissariat 
scale was then established, the pay of cavalry officers and 
soldiers being at tlie same time reduced. On the aboli- 
tion of the commissariat in the United Kingdom, the 
Board of Ordnance undertook this supply on home 
stations. On all foreign stations and in the field the 
commissariat continued to be charged with the duty. 

The established forage ration is at present as follows, 
on home and foreign stations : — 

12 lbs. hay. 

10 lbs. oats. 

8 lbs. straw. 

The food of horses, like that of men, must, however, 
be regulated according to the nature and the extent of 
the labor in which they are engaged, and with reference 
to local influences and resources, and it tlierefore becomes 
frequently necessary to modify the standard ration to 
make it suit existing circumstances by changing the 
established proportions, or substituting one article of food 

A A 


Composition of 
forage ration. 
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for another. It thus becomes important for a commis- 
sariat officer to acquaint himself with the effects of the 
different descriptions of food upon the condition and 
working powers of liorses, in order to be in a position to 
estimate the relative value of the substitutions which it 
may be found necessary to make. 

Every officer and soldier is entitled to draw forage 
from tlie public magazines for the number of horses which 
he actually keeps within the limit fixed for his rank by 
the regulations. 

Stoppage for Cavalry officers are subjected to a sto]:)page of 8 JcZ., 

forage ration m officers of the liorse artillery of 6cZ. a day for each 

the cavalry and ^ 

horse artillery, ration of forage drawn by them,* but staff, artillery, or 
mounted infantry officers are subject to no deduction 
from their pay on this account. 

Commutation When it becomes more convenient to issue to stafi‘ or 
® ‘ infantry officers a money allowance in lieu of the ration 
in kind, the amount is fixed from time to time with refe- 
rence to the local prices of forage, but a comrnutatioh 
of this ration should only be made under exceptional 
circumstances, f 

Horses of Mounted officers proceeding on leave, or on any duty 

officers on leave . --xi n i 

of absence. ii<^t requiring the use oi horses, may claim lorage lor their 
horses, within the regulated number, during their absence, 
provided they place them at the disposal of the officer 
commanding on the station, to be used for the public 
service. 

Forage of Brevet field officers are not entitled to draw forage 

unless actually in the performance of the duty attached 
to the superior ranks. 

* The deduction from cavalry officers answers no good pur- 
pose ; it would be better to give them a nett rate of pay and 
a free ration of forage. 

t The commutation of the forage ration in England has 
been of late permanently fixed at 2s» a day. 
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Forage in garrison or established quarters is ordinarily 
obtained under contract ; but in the field the resources of field! 
the country occupied must be made immediately available 
through the direct agency of the commissariat. War 
deranges the proportions commonly maintained between 
demand and supply, and cripples agricultural industry. 

It is for the military administrator to counteract as far 
as possible this tendency, and not alone to seize upon all 
the resources of supply, but to render them continuously 
productive. Under the very best commissariat arrange- 
ments, however, few countries when they become the 
theatre of contending armies can long support the drain 
upon them and afford sufficient sustenance for the im- 
mense number of animals which accompany an army,^ 
and a partial supply must under the most favourable 
circumstances be drawn from without. While the army 
is acting in the immediate vicinity of the sea-board there 
is little difficulty in maintaining this supply, but when 

* A single infantry division, consisting of six regiments and 
two batteries of artillery, will require forage daily for nearly 
1,000 horses ; and an army of 30,000 men, including one divi- 
sion of cavalry, would probably comprise (including transport 
animals) no less than ten thousand horses, which would con- 
sume nearly one hundred tons of forage daily. The French 
insti* actions to the Commissaires dcs Guerres quote the 
number of horses required with an army of 30,000 men, as 
follows : 


Cavalry - - - 

- 

- 6,000 

Staff - - - - 

- 

200 

Artillery - - - 

- 

- 2,400 

Yictualling service 

- 

- 2,400 

Hospital service •• 

- 

200 

Baggage train 

- 

- 2,400 

Total 


- 13,600 


A A 2 
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it advances inland, and the means of water transport fail, 
it becomes a matter of extreme difficulty to provide the 
requisite transport for so bulky an article as forage. 

The artillery can render some assistance in this respect, 
and should be required to carry in their waggons at least 
three days' supply, but the cavalry soldier cannot always 
encumber himself with his forage ration, and at* best can 
only be expected to carry three days allowance of oats or 
barley, relying upon the commissariat for his su})ply of 
hay. 

In most of our recent wars we have drawn large 
su{)plies of hay from England, under contracts entered 
into by and Ciirried out under the superintendence of 
the Admiralty. Shortly after the outbreak of the late 
war, however, the extent cand urgency of the demands 
jnade by the army were so great that the Admiralty 
found itself unable to perform tlie duties connected with 
this supply, which was accordingly transfen-ed to the 
War Department, and executed under the superinten- 
dence of the commissariat. 

Although the hay that had up to this time been 
contracted for was packed by hydraulic pressure, the 
commissariat officer charged with this supply, who was 
fortunately possessed of great mechanical knowledge, 
saw the necessity of a further reduction of bulk both 
as a question of economy and of convenience ; through 
his exertions accordingly a nunjber of steam hay press- 
ing establishments of a magnitude before unheard of 
were speedily constructed in favorable localities through- 
out the country, and from that period to tlie end of the 
war upwards of 27,000 tons weight of hay had been sent 
off to the East.* 


* To give some idea of the extent of this undertaking, of 
which the entire credit is due to Assistant Commissary-General 
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But great as was the improvement effected by these Amalgamated 
means, it was still evident that the cost of freiglit was torage. 
altogether disproportioned to the value of the commo- 
dity. This consideration, and representations of the 
waste incurred at the seat of war in the unloading of 
grain, and its transport to the front, led Mr. July an 
to apply his inventive mind to tlie manufacture of 
what is now known as the “ Amalgamated Field 
Forage.’" 

This consisted of a preparation of chopped hay, bruised 
oats, bran, &c. in the proportions usually issued to 
cavalry horses, thoroughly mixed together, subjected to 
a chemical process for the expulsion of fixed air, and 
compressed by hydraulic power into thick cakes of great 
solidit}^ 

It was cut up into rations of 22 lbs. each, and four 
of such pieces were packed in one canvas cover, which 
was convertible into a nosebag.* From these bag> tlie 
horses were to have been fed after the fashion of the 
London carriers’ horses, the forage being first restored 
to its original bulk and condition by moderate friction 
and a few minutes exposure to the air. 

This preparation thus combined the advantages of 
extreme portability, full nutritious property, cheapness, f 
and (from its being almost impervious to air and fire, as 

Julyaa, it may he mentioned that whereas tliis hay, ns packed 
under the Admiralty system would have required 121,500 tons 
of shipping for its conveyance to the Black Sea, and cost in 
freight upwards of 300,000/., the improved machinery re- 
duced the bulk so much that 75,250 tons of shipping sufficed 
for its transport ; this effected a saving in freight of about 
118,000/. 

♦ The want of nosebags was one of the causes of the suffer- 
ings of our cavalry horses in the Crimea. 

j* During the war this forage was offered to be delivered on 
the wharf at Balaclava, bags included, at 3(i. per ration less 
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Annual cost of 
provisions, 


well as from its peculiar form) exemption from the acci- 
dents, deterioration, and losses to which forage in its 
ordinary state is subject. 

Unfortunately Mr. Julyan’s proposal to supply the 
army in the East with this description of forage was not 
favorably entertained; and when after some delay he 
succeeded in obtaining a trial for his invention, and a 
board of military officers reported in the most favorable 
terms (see A})pendix F.), and recommended the adoption 
of the amalgamated forage throughout the service, the 
war had come to a close and the want had ceased. 
Had it been adopted at an earlier period, the deteriora- 
tion and loss of our cavalry and transport horses might 
have been to a great extent avoided and a very large 
saving in money would have been effected. Let it be 
hoped that in the event of another war this valuable 
invention will be kept in view.* 

The total cost of provisioning 130,135 men abroad and 
home is estimated for the current year at 1,1 41,290Z. ; of 
this amount the soldier contributes from his pay 755,658?., 


than we were then paying for the ordinary rations, — a differ- 
ence amounting to about 200/. per diem at the then average 
consumption. 

* M. i\ubertin, an officer in the French cavalry, who has 
patented an invention similar to Mr. Julyan's, has met with 
very different treatment, having as a reward received from 
his government the sum of 100,000 francs and a royalty. He 
has recently submitted his forage to the notice of the British 
Government, and it is now undergoing a trial, under far more 
favorable circumstances than were allowed in Mr. Julyan’s 
case. Should, however, this description of forage be adopted 
for field service, it is to bo hoped that Mr. Julyan’s will be 
allowed the preference, not only on the grounds of nationality, 
but of priority of invention and greater portability, since it 
occupies one half the cubic space of M, Auber tin’s, and is 
far less liable to waste and damage. 
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leaving 385, 632?. as the nett cost of provisions to the 
public. 

The charge for fuel and light, for which no deduction and fuel and 
is made from the soldier's pay, is estimated at 173,885?., 
being about 2Gs. per head. 

The number of horses for which provision has been Number of 
made for the current year is 12,614, and the estimated foraged, 
cost of their forage is 343,228?., being about 27?. per 
horse per annum, or I 5 . 6c?. per diem ; but forage is an 
article of supply which undergoes great varieties of price, 
and during the late war the maintenance of 46,099 
horses was estimated at no less a sum than 4,861,928?., 
being about 105?. 10.s\ per head, or nearly 6s. a day. 

This great difference may, however, be partly accounted 
for by the necessity of providing larger quantities of 
forage than were immediately required. 

The total nett cost to the public (deducting the stop- 
pages payable by the soldier for his rations) of provisions, 
forage, fuel, and light for the army at home and abroad 
is estimated for the current year at 922,755/., equal to 
about 7^ per cent, on the grand total of the army 
estimates. 

According to existing regulations every officer,* non* Regulations 
commissioned officer, and soldier actually doing duty in 
garrison, in camp, or in the field is entitled to receive a 
personal allowance of provisions, and fuel, and Ijght. 

No individual can draw more than one ration of pro- 
visions for his own use ; but officers are allowed to draw 
rations for the number of civil servants to which they 

* Except in the United Kingdom, where officers do not 
receive rations of provisions. In most of the continental 
armies officers draw rations in the field only ; an arrange- 
ment which, if compensation in the shape of additional pay 
were awarded for these allowances, might with advantage be 
introduced into our service. 
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Free rations to are by their rank entitled ; and non-commissioned officers 
and children!^ soldiers may receive rations for their wives and 
children within the regulated number.* 


The ration of jirovision is the same for all ranks ; but 
the allowance of fuel and liglit is regulated according to 
the barrack accommodation to which the recipient is 
entitled. 


Rations to civi- Persons temporarily attached to the different depart- 
to the army, ments of the army in the field, where it may not be 
I)racticable for them to purchase provisions, are allowed 
to draw rations, but the ju’ivilege ceases in garrison or 
under circumstances favourable to their providing for 
their own subsistence. 


Ration returns. All regimental rations, whether of provisions, forage, 
or fuel and light, are drawn upon three daily returns,! 
prepared by the quartermaster, and countersigned by the 
commanding officer and the pnymaster. These returns 
show the strength of tlie regiment, distinguishing the 
different classes of officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men, and the quantities of provisions, forage, fuel, and 
light to which the corps is entitled for the ensuing three 
daj^s. A separate column shows the number of stop- 
pages, corresponding to the total of the rations claimed, 
which are chargeable to the regiment. By this means 
the number of rations drawn and the number of days^ 
pay charged must agree at the end of the month. 


* Six women and their children per comj)any are entitled 
to the receipt of free rations ; they must be the wives of non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, and married with the per- 
mission of the commanding officer. In the Tropics the wives 
and children of officers are likewise entitled to draw free 
rations of provisions. 

t Staff officers usually draw their rations upon bi-monthly 
returns. 
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Upon these returns the commissariat officer grants Checks, 
cliecks, in fixvour of the quartermaster, upon his con- 
tractors or storekeepers, who either issue the quantities 
at once, or in the case of perishable supplies, such as 
fresh meat or bread, keep a running account with the 
regiment. 

O 

This system acts perfectly well in garrison, but is not Objections to 
well suited for field service, where a perfect regularity of provfsion”^ 
supply cannot always be ensured. A comntissariat officer, accounts in the 
for instance, having examined the returns and given the 
orders for the issue of the total quantity claimed, charges 
it at once in his accounts as an issue, although it may 
happen that the contractor or storekeeper to wliom the 
regiment presents the order is not in a position to comply 
witli it. By this means a discrepancy occurs in the 
accounts, and a regiment is charged with supplies which 
it never received.* 

The object of accounts is to ensure the ajqdication of 
public resources to their i)rescribed ends and within 
regulated limits. This is perfectly feasible under ordi- 
nary circumstances ; but on active service it is not always 
possible to procure vouchers and receipts according to 
the established forms, and it is far better to establish, by 


* This was of frequent occurrence in the Crimea ; the 
commanding officer’s requisition with the quartermaster’s an- 
ticipatory receipt formed the commissariat officer’s voucher, 
though it probably turned out that only one-half the quan- 
tity demanded could be issued. Thus, while not more than 
5,000 lbs. of hay was in store, 10,000 lbs. might be charged as 
issued. In addition to complicating accounts, such a system 
tended to open the door to obvious abuses, and even frauds, 
on the part of the issuers and other subordinates of the com- 
missariat department ; while, when dealing with contractors, 
it may have led to the public paying for supplies which had 
never been received. 
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means of a well-organized department of control, a strict 
and efficient local supervision over the conduct of supply 
duties in tlie field than to exact accounts, which, how- 
ever correct in their outward form, can but rarely repre- 
sent the actual transactions as conducted during tlie 
hurried and ever-changing events of active warfare. A 
judicious system of musters and inspections would do 
more to check waste or malversation in the field than 
the most ingenious accountability that could be devised ; 
and if a commissariat officer were simply required to 
furnish the head of his department with a periodical 
state of supplies/’ showing where and how obtained 
and issued ; and officers commanding corps a return of 
the number of men fed, noting any deficiency of supply ; 
both reports l^eing subject to verification by means of 
personal inspections and musters, the object in view 
would be attained with far greater c.ertainty than under 
the present complicated system of returns, abstracts, and 
vouchers, the preparation of which occujiies much of the 
time of a commissariat officer that might be more pro- 
fitably employed for the benefit of the troops, while their 
subsequent examination, probably after a lapse of one or 
two years, answers no possible purpose except to find 
employment for a staff of clerks. 


* D’Argonson, minister of war to Louis XV., said : ‘‘ 11 
n'est dans Tadministration militaire qu’une seule garantie ; 
elle est toute entiere dans la probite des agents et dans Vhon- 
neur des officicrs ; au lieu de nous fatiguer k los survcillor, 
appliquons nous a les bicn choisir.” 
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BOOK YI. 

ON THE TRANSPORT, THE CLOTHING AND 
EQUIPMENT, AND THE QUARTERING OF 
TROOPS. 


This, the concluding book, will be devoted to the 
consideration of tliree most important branches of 
military administration, which, as affecting in a most 
material degree the health and the comfort, as well as 
the efficiency of troops, are deserving of a far more ex- 
tensive notice than can be comprised within the limits of 
this work. To elucidate these subjects with an}i:.hing 
like minuteness, to convey even an outline of the 
knowledge necessary for conducting the duties attaching 
to them, is beyond the author’s powers or objects ; his 
aim is rather, while jn-esenting a general view of those 
services as they exist, to draw attention to their import- 
ance, and to impress upon the student of the military 
sciences that there is no detail of the various functions 
comprised in the administration of armies that he should 
fail to investigate, and to study, if he would contribute 
to tJie usefulness and the happiness of the soldier. 
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CHAPTER L 


Transport ; its 
importance. 


Carriage of pro- 
visions. 


ITospital trans- 
port. 


TUANSPOHT. 

Tratisport is to an army wliat steam is to the engine, 
— the motive power witlioiit which the most pejfectly 
organized machine is useless for practical purposes.’’^ It 
is an essential element in all services of supply, and its 
formation, maintenance, and management call for the 
exercise of unremitting intelligence and activity on the 
part of the military administrator. 

The transport of an army is of several kinds, and each 
should be formed with a view to the peculiar functions 
devolving upon it. 

The most important want is tlie carriage of provisions, 
to which a very large portion of all military transport 
must be devoted. There is nothing in this service, how- 
ever, which demands that the means of conveyance 
should be of an3^ peculiar description. Strong carts or 
waggons, or good jmek animals, with the saddles tJmy 
are used to bear, are, each in their way, perfectly adapted 
for the carriage of all kinds of provisions ; and the 
resources of the scene of operations may be in nK»st 
cases to a great extent relied upon for supplying such 
transport ; but the machinery of superintendence and 
direction must be imported, in order that this service 
be properly- carried on. 

Next in importance is the hospital transport, consisting 
of ambulances for conveyance of the sick and wounded. 


* “ Le service des transports est Tame d’unc armee, puisque 
lui seul il lui communique la vie ct le mouvement ; et e’est 
un objet qu’un sage administrateur ne perd pas un seul 
instant de vue et auquel il doit donner une attention particu- 
liere ; car le succes de ses operations, et par consequent son 
honneur, en dependent presque toujours.” — Vauchelle, 
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and of carts to carry surgical instruments and medical 
stores. This is a description of transport which every 
army should carry into the field with it, since it cannot 
be improvised, and not only must the conveyances in 
themselves be of a peculiar construction, but the persons 
who manage them require to possess considerable practical 
experience to fit them for their duty. Our medical ser- 
vice * has hitherto been placed at a great disadvantage in 
this respect ; instead of an effective hospital transport 
being at all times maintained and held in readiness for 
active service, we have preferred waiting for the emer- 
gency before commencing to form this indispensable 
branch of administration. Shortly after the outbreak of 
the late war, an attempt was made to organize a small 
ambulance establishment, but the men selected to act as 
drivers proved thoroughly unfit for their work. The army 


* The French ambulance service is very well organized. 
To each division of an array there is attached an ambulance,” 
consisting of five caissons^ three of which are ordinary wag- 
gons, containing each dressings for 2,000 men, one a light 
waggon for 1,400 men, and the other a magazine or hospital 
depdt ; thus each infantry division in the field carries with it 
dressings and implements for 9,000 men, and further a complete 
set of surgical instruments for each sixty dressings. This 
establishment is independent of the spring waggons or other 
contrivances for the conveyance of the wounded from the field 
of battle, such as the ambulance volante ” and the “ cacolet,” 
which is a description of easy chair slung on each side of a 
mule. The whole is under the direction of the intmdance 
militaire. The improvements made of late years in the ambu- 
lance service have led to the abolition of a class of men who 
continue to be very usefully employed in the Prussian service ; 
these are the broncardiers,” or litter carriers, who, taught 
the more simple surgical operations — such as applying splints 
and bandages, were employed in picking up the wounded on 
the field and conveying them to the nearest hospital. It is 
said to be in contemplation to revive this class of medical 
attendants in the French army. 
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actually landed in the Crimea without a single hospital 
w^aggdn, and the commissariat transport was weakened 
to supply in a most imperfect manner the means of carry- 
ing the sick and wounded.* 

Oi-dnance trans- The carriage of ordnance and siege train stores absorbs 
a large quantity of transport, but this is as a rule provided 
for by the waggons permanentry attached to the batteries 
and parks of artillery, and tlie train of the corps of 
engineers ; but the conveyance of camp equipage, regi- 
mental and stiifF baggage, as also of reserve small-arm 
ammunition, has hitherto devolved upon the commissariat, 
as the department charged with the duty of providing 
general military transport. 

Organised most foreign armies the nucleus of a trained trans- 

trains of trans- T . . . « • 1 *.1 

port. port corps is maintained in times of peace, organized with 

especial view to its facile extension for the purposes of 
war, so that when a force takes the field it carries with 
it the means of conveying its most essential supplies; 
while whatever trans j>ort can be drawn from the country 
under occupation, whether by hire or purchase, by requi- 
sition or by seizure, can at once be amalgamated with 
the trained and organized corps, and brought under the 
influence of military order and discipline. 


* After the battle of the Alma the wounded had to be con- 
veyed from the field for embarkation on the coast in open 
country carts, which, when they had deposited their living or 
dying loads, were to carry back supplies to the camp. On the 
march upon Sevastopol, a great number of provision carts 
broke down and were left on the road with their contents, in 
consequence of their being overloaded with men, who, unable, 
from sickness, to march, had no other means of being con- 
veyed ; and it was no uncommon occurrence to find half a 
dozen soldiers, dead or dying of cholera, lying on the top of 
the biscuit or other food destined for the use of the troops. 
Every regiment should have been accompanied by one or two 
covered waggons, for conveyance of the sick on the march. 
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In our own army we have in this, as in other respects, 
too much neglected to prepare in peace for the exigen- 
cies of war. Relying upon our financial resources, and 
believing that while money abounds the materiel of war 
will not be wanting, we have overlooked the necessity 
which exists in every branch of the military service for 
preliminary practice and draining, in order to turn our 
means to good account. 

Transport, to be efiective, must be organized and trained 

to a systematic performance of duty, and this cannot be 

the work of a day. The few regular military transport 

establisliments that we have until recently possessed, were 

hurriedly formed in the midst of war, and as hurriedly 

disbanded on the return of j)eace. The wars of the early 

part of the present century were of sufficient duration to 

enable us to train all our administrative establishments, 

iuid the Royal Wa^^on Train formed during that time Ik)yal Waggon- 

. Train. 

became latterly a most efficient corps. It was only to a 
very small extent, however, available for commissariat 
purposes,* and the gi'eater portion of the trans})ort re- 

* “The British commissariat, nevertheless, has no waggon 
train exclusively attached to it and under its orders, either to 
be employed when occasion requires, or even to form the 
nucleus of one if it should be necessary. There is, it is true,. 
on the establishment of the British army, and attached to the 
Quarter-Master General, a corps called the Royal Waggon 
Train, but it is now principally, if not altogether, com})Osed of 
spring waggons intended for the conveyance of sick or 
wounded, and as these waggons do not bring back supplies, 
when they go to the rear with men, and as they remain sta- 
tionary when they might without inconvenience to the service 
be usefully employed, they are of no assistance to the commis- 
sariat, whilst the men and horses must be fed, and other trans- 
port employed to do that which they might otherwise occa- 
sionally do for* themselves .” — Sir John Bmet's Commissariat 
Field Service* 

This train was disbanded in 1833. 
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quired for maintaining military supplies wa^s obtained by 
local contracts,* the execution of \yl}icli was attended 
with unusual hxcilities in S23ain and Portugal. Even there, 
however, in spite of the ample means of transport pos- 
sessed by the country, and our own resources in money 
and credit, military operations were frequently retarded 
and impeded for want of an effective establishment under 
pi*oper control. On the outbreak of the war with Russia, 
we had neither the materiel nor the persoiinel of a trans- 

Transport in port corps of any description. Wlien the army landed 

the Crimea. • xi n * 4-1 r i + 

in the Crimea, there were no means oi conveyance what- 
ever beyond a few Maltese mule carts, and had the 
Russians availed themselves of the ample time allowed 
them, and swept every description of draught or pack 
animal from the coast, our advance upon Sevastopol, even 
along the sea coast, would have been attended with con- 
siderable difficulty. Fortunately for us, no such measure 
of precaution was adopted, and the country people, 
hampered by no attachment to their rulers, and dazzled 
by the prospect of a rate of wages infinitely beyond their 
ordinary earnings, freely })laced their vehicles, principally 
arabas drawn by oxen, at our disposal, and continued to 
serve us until the exposure and hard work of the winter 
destroyed their beasts. Useful as this transport was, 
country waggons driven by peasants can only be con- 
sidered as an auxiliary resource ; had we possessed the 
nucleus of a trained corps even of superintendents and 
conductors only, it might have been sufficiently organized 

* During the Seven Years’ War we obtained all our army 
transport by contract. A Treasury Minute of 1762 refers to an 
offer of Mr. Dundas, then contractor for waggons in Germany, 
to transfer to the Government his 500 waggons, with horses 
and drivers, for the sum of 88/. 10#. each, it having been for 
the first time proposed to form a public transport establish- 
ment. 
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to suffice for the more immediate wants of the army ; 
but for many months the Commissariat could procure no 
such assistance, and the Greek and Turkish superin- 
tendents and diivers who were at a later period im- 
ported, were not more efficient, and were far less trust- 
worthy, than the Crimean Tartars. 

It was not until this defective and unorganized trans- 
port had completely failed that the necessity of forming 
a trained corps of enlisted men was recognized. 

It might have been expected that the most natural Land Transport 
course to suggest itself at this juncture would have been 
to strengthen the Commissariat by placing at its disposal 
the necessary establishment of officers, men, horses, and 
waggons ; but instead of this, the Land Transport Corps 
was placed under the command of independent military 
officers, and one of the most essential branches of the 
Commissariat service was virtually withdrawn from its 
control. On the conclusion of the war this corps was 
broken up, and the Military Train, organized on yet 
inore strictly military principles, and thus rendered more 
independent of the Commissariat was substituted. In this 
respect our system differs totally from that of other 
armies in which the Train, though commanded by 
military officers, is strictly subordinate to the Commis- 
sariat* It is obviously impossible to hold a Commis- Should, be 
sary- general responsible for the supplies ot an army Commis- 
while the means of conveying these supplies are de- 
pendent upon another, and to him irresponsible, dej)art- 

* “ LTntendance Militaire exerce Fautorite non seulement 
du controlo, mais du conimandement sur les hommes et sur les 
choses qui constituent ces moyens et qui les font mouvoir.” — 

VatLchelle^ du Service des Transports* 

The same system prevails in Austria, Sardinia, and Bel- 
gium, where the commandants of the military train act im- 
mediately under the orders of the Intendant. 


B B 
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ment.* The least want of concerted action between 
a Commissariat and a Transport officer would neces- 
sarily lead to a failure of supplies, and each would be 
able to excuse himself by imputing the blame to the 
other. Unfortunately experience does not justify the 
expectation of a complete unity between any two dis« 
tinct services of our army when brought to act together, 
and the difficulty in this case is inci*eased by the circum- 
stance of the officers of the Train holding substantive 
military rank, and being thus the less likely to submit 
to the authority of a civil department. 

There does not appear to be any absolute necessity 
that the Commissariat should control the entire transport 
of an army, although such an arrangement would un- 
doubtedly tend to an unity of action and concentration 
of Responsibility, besides furnishing greater security for 
the exercise of economy in a most important and extensive 
branch of expenditure ; but that portion required for Com- 
missariat purposes must, to be effective, be exclusivgly 
under its orders. The Military Train might be thus re- 
tained to act on services connected with the quarter- 
master-generars, the medical, and the store department, 


* The French military authorities are of all others the least 
disposed to submit to civil control, yet the ‘‘train des 
equipages,” which has a purely military organization, and is 
commanded by officers holding substantive military rank, 
submits, as a matter of course, to the direction of the officers 
of the In tendance, who without interfering in the details of 
discipline, direct every movement of the corps. Vauchelle 
says, “ Si I’intendance militaire nWait pas, surtout aux 
armies, la libre et entifere disposition des transports affect^s 
aux services administratifs, et cons^quemment des equipages 
militaires, il faudrait la supprimer, car elle serait hors d’etat 
de remplir sa mission.” The French have too thoroughly 
mastered military administration in all its branches not to. 
recognize the truth of this doctrine. 
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and a distinct corps commanded by officers of the com- 
missariat formed for supply duties. Sir John Bisset's re- 
marks upon this subject are worthy of all attention : — 

“ Had I a waggon train to form, I would divest it of aU 
useless military equipment, and clothe and drill the men as 
waggoners, because it is labor and not military parade that 
is required; though, of course, strict subordination and 

regulfiCrity should be carefully enforced A most 

useful description of transport may be formed under 
the exclusive direction of commissariat officers ; and to 
facilitate such a direction, the nucleus should exist in 
this country, which would be very easily accomplished 
by having on the establishment of the Royal Waggon 
Train* a certain number of corporals and waggoners 
clothed, drilled, and appointed in the way I have stated 
to be on any emergency transferred to the orders of the 
commissariat.^’ 

It must not for a moment be thought that it is hocal transport 
necessary or even desirable to rely exclusively upon a available, 
home-made transport establishment ; the resources of the 
country under occupation must in this respect, as in 
others, be as amply as possible developed, and under 
most circumstances the larger portion of the commissariat 
transport should be derived from local means ; but it is 
of the utmost importance that the power should exist 
of rapidly organizing whatever transport may be thus 
secured, and this can only be afforded by having such a 
nucleus as has been suggested to form the ground-work 
whereon all auxiliary transport should be grafted, and 
whence it should derive i^s cohesion and discipline. A 


* This was written while that corps still existed. At the 
present time it would probably be quite feasible to keep such 
a nucleus at our camps of instruction, to be employed strictly 
in commissariat duties. 
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small transport establishment under proper control, and 
ready to act by word of command under all circumstances, 
is worth one ten times as large deficient in the element 
of order and discipline, and this is a want which can 
only be supplied by preliminary training and practical 
experience. 

Management of Whatever the nature or organization of the transport, 

transport. however, a commissariat officer should devote his best 
exertions to maintaining it in a state of efficiency. The 
men, whether English soldiers or natives of the scene of 
operations, should be as much as possible encouraged to 
attach themselves to the service. Exposed, as they neces- 
sarily are, to so many fatigues and hardships in all 
weathers, they should be suitably clothed and well fed, 
and be rendered as comfortable when off duty as circum- 
stances may allow. In the case of native drivers, their- 
peculiar habits should be consulted as far as may be 
practicable ; and while a strict discipline should be 
maintained and misconduct immediately and severely 
punished, good behaviour, steadiness, and attention to 
duty should be noticed and rewarded. Esprit de corps 
is to masses of men what self-respect is to individuals, 
and should be fostered by nil possible means, since it 
tends to impress men in every position with a sense of 
their duty. A commissariat officer who fully understands 
the importance of his functions will not find it unworthy 
of his attention to study the character and disposition 
of the most humble individual under his orders, with 
the view of developing his good qualities and abilities 
to the greatest advantage of the public service. In 
dealing with people of different nations this becomes pe- 
culiarly necessary, and as a large portion of the persormel 
belonging to the transport of armies is generally drawn 
from the local population, care should be taken not to 
offend unnecessarily feelings or even prejudices which, 
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if properly directed, may, as a rule, be turned to good 
account. There is a tendency on the part of English- 
men, and more especially among our soldiers, to treat 
foreigners with a haughtiness and contempt which is 
seldom reasonable and never beneficial ; this feehng 
should be repressed, and when nJitive drivers are em- 
ployed under the direction of our non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers, the latter should be strictly en- 
joined to abstain from violence or unnecessary harshness. 

The influence of their own people should be as much 
as possible brought to bear upon them, and with this 
view it is advisable to appoint a certain proportion 
of the more intelligent natives to act as superinten- 
dents, and to become the medium for conveying orders 
and enforcing discipline. 

Another error to be avoided is unnecessary interference Local usages to 
in the attempt to improve indiscriminately upon local 
practices and habits. Both men and animals will work 
best in the way tliey have been accustomed to, and even 
the most obvious improvements should be eflected gra- 
dually and cautiously, lest in endeavouring to teach a 
new method before the old has been unlearnt, only the 
worst features of each should be the result. As a rule 
the practice in force, however opposed to our notions, 
is founded upon some sufficiently valid reasons. In 
this respect we have generally more to learn than to 
teach, and a little careful observation will probably serve 
to convince us that practices which at first sight We are 
disposed to deride or condemn are, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, preferable to anything we 
could substitute.* It would be as unwise to place an 


♦ This remark applies particularly to the mode of packing 
laaggage animals and the description of pack saddle used. 
The greatest possible variety exists in this respect in different 
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English saddle and bridle on a Spanish mule as to ride 
an English horse in a Spanish saddle and bridle, and the 
attempt to introduce the customs of an English stable in 
a foreign country are pretty nearly certain to end in 
failure.* 

But while unnecessiry interference is to be deprecated, 
the importance of attending to the conditions of transport 
animals cannot be too strongly insisted upon. A com- 
missariat officer in charge should satisfy himself by 
frequent personal inspection that the animals are properly 
stabled, fed, cleaned, and shod ; the state of saddlery and 
harness should be carefully attended to, and on the march 
no halt should be made without the waggons being 
examined, and, if necessary, repaired. 

The break down of a single waggon may, on a narrow 
road, seriously obstruct the whole Line of march, besides 
causing the loss of its load. 

Every cart or waggon should be required to cany the 
necessary tools for effecting repairs, as also the means 

countries, and each is probably the one best calculated to 
answer its peculiar purpose. Many officers carried English 
pack saddles to the East ; but these were soon thrown aside, 
and a curious-looking local contrivance, which would not fail 
to raise the angry derision of an English groom, was readily 
substituted. 

* Many curious illustrations of this disposition, so charac- 
teristic of our race, to force our own habits upon foreigners 
was observable during the late war. The author was witness 
to the indignation of a zealous corporal of dragoons at the 
dirty condition of some dromedaries employed in the Crimea. 
In vain the unfortunate driver urged that his animals were not 
accustomed to be groomed; the corporal insisted upon the 
use of the curry-comb, and the scene ended by the astonished 
and tortured dromedary sending his owner sprawling by a 
well-directed kick, while the soldier who was holding his 
head’’ under the operation received as severe a bite as so 
gentle an animal can inflict 
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of greasing the wheels, by which the draught is greatly 
diminished and much wear and tear saved. 

These are trivial details, but nothing is unimportant 
that tends to maintain the efficiency of army transport. 

In loading, the greatest care should be taken to adapt Loading, 
the weight to the capability of the animal or vehicle, 
and full allowance must be made for the chances of heavy 
roads or forced marches. 

Mules, which for mountainous roads are by far the Mules, 
best pack animals, can carry continuously 2 cwt. for long 
marches;* they are moreover more hardy and less dainty 
in their food than horses, and, with common care, can 
withstand any weather. Mules also work well in draught 
when no great speed is required ; but whenever supplies 
are expected to keep up with cavalry or artillery, light 
waggons with two horses are preferable to any other kind Light waggons, 
of transport. 

A good horse should, over even roads, be able to Horses, 
draw 10 cwt.,-f“ vehicle included ; but over mountainous 
or heavy roads 12 cwt. (iucluding the carriage) is more 
than a full load for a pair of horses. 

For the baggage and supplies required to accompany Ox waggons, 
armies en masse on their ordinary marches, common 
country waggons drawn by oxen do excellent service ; 
they are slow, but can carry large loads, and the beasts 
get through a great deal of work upon small quantities 
of food. 


* The dragoon and artillery horse carries from 250 to 260 
lbs. exclusive of rations for man and horse ; but the same 
weight in a dead load would prove excessive. 

In the French artillery the maximum weight drawn by 
each horse is about 700 lbs., and in the trains des equipages 
half a ton. According to the ‘‘Handbook for Field ^rvio^*' 
four horses are requisite for drawing 21 ctrt. 
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The employment of wheeled vehicles of any kind is, 
however, as much as possible to be avoided when, an 
army is marching inland. A well-organized train of 
pack animals, though a greater number is requisite than 
would suffice for draught, is the most manageable trans- 
port that can be devised, and for rapid marches far 
preferable to any other. 

The transport required for carriage of the ordinary 
material of war. and for hospital purposes, can always be 
computed with tolerable accuracy, since its extent is 
little affected by local circumstances. But it is different 
as regards consumable stores. In a country rich in 
resources^ and witli a friendly population, a small com- 
missariat transport suffices even for continuous marches ; 
but if the scene of operations yield little or nothing, if, as 
in following up a retreating force, the progress of the 
army be through a desert of ruined fields and burning 
vilhiges, it would be necessary to provide transport for the 
carriage of provisions and forage, and perhaps even wood 
and water, for the full number of days that the march is 
calculated to last. The commissariat officer must in these 


cases exercise his own judgment, in concert with the 
officer commanding the expedition. 

Increase of It must he borne in mind that every additional 
from tra^ort^ transport animal calls for a corresponding addition of 
estabUsliments. supplies. It was computed, during the organization of the 
Land Transport in the Crimea that it would require about 
9,000 men and 12,500 animals to carry the rations, 
ammunition, and hospital establishments for 58,000 men 
and 30,000 horses for three days. At this rate addi- 
tional provision would require to be made for one-third 
as much forage and one-fifth as many rations as may be 
requisite for the actual combatant force in order to 
subsist the transport establishment. In other words, 
every three horses "would have to be calculated as four. 
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and every five soldiers as six, to cover the additional 
demands of the transport attached to the force. 

The military train, as at i)resent constituted, is of too Importance of 
recent a' creation to allow of a fair estimate being formed 
of its capabilities ; but the maintenance of such a corps 
during time of peace indicates an improved recognition 
of the true principles of military administration. Ex- 
perience and practice will probably lead to certain changes 
and modifications in this branch of the service which 
would appear desirable to ensure its efficient working. 

But while we may rejoice at having formed the nucleus 
of an organized transport corps, let it not be forgotten 
that it is, even when expanded to its utmost limits, only 
sufficient to supply a small portion of the wants of the 
army. Let the military administrator never relax in his 
exertions to develop to their fullest possible extent the 
resources of the country in which he is called upon to 
act, and let him consider that to keep up the recruitment 
of his tra^isport is as necessary as to keep up the recruit- 
ment of the army itself. It is even more so ; a reduced 
army may be effective while its transport is complete ; 
but the largest and best army will break down when this 
important support fiiils.* It cannot be too strongly urged 
that to form, to maintain, and to economize an efficient 
transport should be the ceaseless endeavour of a commis- 
sariat officer in the field. 

On home stations and in the colonies, the transport of Movement of 

troops at home. 

* Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, an officer as distinguished 
for his administrative talents as for his military achievements, 
says, in a report on the French transport system : — 

‘‘An army deprived of one of its regular ‘arms ’ can make 
a good fight if it take advantage of ground ; but an army 
without transport is lost in the interior of a Russian province, 
where there is nothing but wood, water, and grass, and not 
always that.” 
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armies is attended with none of the difficulties attaching 
to this service in the field. Railways and steam-boats, 
with the managers of which periodical or special con- 
tr€icts are entered into, afford the principal means for the 
conveyance of troops and of military stores and baggage, 
and agreements for the hire of every description of cart 
or carriage, can always be made on the most economical 
terms. Within the United Kingdom the Mutiny Act 
further confers upon officers of the army the power of 
impressing carts for military purposes.* 

The movements of troops on home stations are con- 
ducted under the immediate direction of the quarter- 
master-generaFs department, from which all routes and 
orders for conveyance, whether by train, steam-boat, or 
carriage emanate. In the colonies the commissariat inter- 
poses in these duties as far as their execution and cost is 
concerned, that is to say, it is the department which enters 
into contracts with the railway or steam-boat companies, 
and which pays all claims incurred for transport. Requisi- 
tions for conveyance are accordingly addressed through 
the quartermaster-general’s department to the commis- 
sariat, and the latter gives the order for their being com- 
plied with, having first ascertained that the demand is in 
all respects comformable with established regulations. A 
proper financial check, which is wanting in this respect in 
the United Kingdom, is thus maintained, 

As regards sea transport, the quartermaster-general 
makes his requisitions upon the Admiralty, which pro- 
vides whatever shipping is necessary. On foreign stations, 


* This is an old law, which owes its preservation rather to 
the habitual moderation of our army which has prevented its 
becoming oppressive in operation, than to any necessity which 
now exists for resorting to such a measure. It does not extend 
to our colonial possessions, and might without detriment to the 
service be abrogated. 
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where there is no local agent, the commissariat is required 
to engage sea-going vessels upon the demands of com- 
manding officers. 

The conveyance of troops by sea, although looked 
upon as a branch of naval rather than military adminis- 
tration, is a subject in which the comfort of the soldier 
is so materially concerned that more attention should be 
devoted to the subject than it has hitherto met with. 

When we consider that a portion of our army is almost 
always on the seas, either proceeding to or returning 
from some of our numerous colonies, it appears surprising 
that a more effective and economical system of trans- 
port has not been established. Notwithstanding our 
unmatched naval resources, a war invariably finds us un- 
prepared with the means of conveying our troops from 
these shores and from our more remote possessions ; and 
even in times of peace the vessels employed in this ser- 
vice are, as a whole, ill-adapted to the accommodation of 
large bodies of soldiers. 

In most foreign armies, ships of war are as much as Employment of 
possible used for the transport of troops, and although ^ 

the presence of soldiers may, to a certain extent, inter- 
fere with the economy and discipline of a vessel, this 
objection, particularly in time of peace, is not so powerful 
as to justify the employment, at a large cost, of private 
ships, while numbers of our own are making objectless 
cruises over all the oceans of the globe or lying idle in 
harbor. A naval officer very naturally dislikes to be en- 
cumbered with some hundreds of soldiers with their wives 
and children, or to have a number of idle officers lounging 
about his quarter-deck ; but there are interests to be con- 
sulted beyond even the most praiseworthy professional 
amour propre, and it may be doubted whether the 
country is willing to keep the decks of its ships of war 
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clean and tidy at the enormous cost involved in the 
employment of hired transports. 

The cost of the movement of troops by land, at home 
and abroad, inclusive of inland navigation,* is an item 
which undergoes considerable variation. On an average 
of the last three years the charge under this head 
amounted to 137,000L per annum, being above 1/!. per 
man, taking the average estimated numbers for the same 
period, f 


* The charge for sea transport is not included in the army 
estimates, but is defrayed by the Admiralty as being a naval 
service. 

f The average charge for the movement of troops, service 
de marche^'" in France is about 5 millions of francs ; of this 
H millions is for sea transport between France and Algeria, 
leaving a sum equal to 140,000/. for the services charged in 
our estimates under the same head ; this would give about 10 
francs per man. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT. 

While armor was in general use, and a scarf or an clothing of 
arm-band was the only distinctive badge worn by the 
soldier, clothing did not form a branch of military ad- 
ministration ; even in the armor and weapons there was 
only that degree of uniformity which was necessary for 
maintaining their adaptability to a particular service, 
and their form and material were regulated more by the 
means or opportunities of the men or their leaders than 
by any established rules or recognized principles. 

Prior to the formation of a standing army in Great 
Britain, the Government but rarely interfered in the 
clothing of troops. Lord Lieutenants were answerable 
for the national forces raised in their respective counties 
being properly armed and accoutred, and -when mercenary 
troops were employed, they were, as a rule, required to 
clothe themselves or' to submit to a deduction from their 
pay to meet the expense incurred by their oflScers in 
providing them with the necessary articles of dress. 
Nevertheless, there are instances at a very early period 
of the State assuming the direction of the clothing of 
troops. Gyose quotes from Rymer an order addressed 
by Edward the Third to the Sheriffs of North and 
South Wales to provide a dress, consisting of a tunic and 
mantle, for 1,000 men about to be raised in their 
coimties ; and under Henry the Fourth we find several 
sums charged against the privy purse under this head. 

The Ordinances of War of Henry the Eighth are the Uniforms intro- 
first that make mention of a distinguishing uniform in 
the army ; an Act of the same reign strictly enjoins the 
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wearing of the established dress by all officers and soldiers, 
and by way of enforcing the order, even the murder of 
soldiers out of uniform is declared not to be punishable. 
The prevalent colors of the clothing at this time were 
white, and ‘‘sadd grene or russet.'"* Under Queen 
Elizab.eth, red cloaks were introduced principally in the 
Cavalry. 

An officer's outfit as described by Sir J obn Herring- 
ton, anno 1599, is not extravagant : — 




£ 

6. 

d. 

A cassock of broad-cloth 

- 

1 

7 

7 

A doublet of canvass, with 

silk 




lining and buttons 

- 

0 

14 

5 

Two shirts and two bands 

- 

0 

9 

6 

Three pairs stockings at 2s. 

- 

0 

7 

0 

Three pairs shoes at ditto 

- 

0 

7 

0 

One pair Venetians (trousers), 

with 




silver lace - « - 


0 

15 

4 

Total - 

- 

£4 

0 

10 

Under Charles the Second, the 

cost 

of 

clothing 

private soldiers was as follows : — 







£ 

s. 

d. 

Foot soldiers 

- 

2 

13 

0 

Dragoon - - - _ 

- 

6 

10 

0 

Horse ----- 

- 

9 

0 

0 


A Treasuiy Minute of November 1689 fixes the 
following prices for the different articles of an infantry 
soldier’s kit : — f 


* Grose. 

t The rates allowed one hundred years later for the kit of 
privates of infantry, as quoted in the Appendix to the Twenty- 
first Report of the Select Committee on Finance, 1789, shows 
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£ 8. d. 

-036 

- 0 5 0 

- 0 3 .4 

- 0 2 6 

- 1 10 0 
- 0 1 6 
• 0 1 2 
.036 
- 0 5 0 

Total • . £2 15 6 

The clothing of soldiers formed, until very recently, Clothing con* 
a recognized source of profit to commanding officers or con^ntog 
captains of companies.* The practice was originally to 
make an arbitrary deduction from the men's pay ; if this 
sum fell short of the actual expense, the difference w^ 
charged against the soldier ; any profit that arose was 
pocketed by the officers.! The woree the soldier was 

no considerable difference in the cost of clothing ; they are as 
follows : — 

£ s. d. 

Coat and breeches - - - - 1 2 4 

Shirt and stock 0 19^ 

Hose - - - - • - - 046 

Hat 0 13 

Shoes 04 0, 

Sword • - - - - - - 042 

Watch coat, once in four years - - 0 2 10 

Total - .£2 0 lOj 

♦ This practice was authorized by Act of Parliament, 

18 Henry 6. c. l8. 

! According to the Report of the Commissioners on Army 
Expenditure in 1746, it appears that the clothing funds formed 


1 pair shoes - 
1 hat - 

1 shirt and 1 cravat 
1 pair stockings 
Coat and breeches 
1 pair gloves 
1 scash 
1 waist belt - 
1 sword 
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dressed the better was the officer paid. Numerous abuses 
naturally arose under such system, and about the 
middle of the last century attempts were made to abolish 
the practice, by withdrawing the duties of clothing the 
men from captains of companies and handing it over to 
the nominal commandants of regiments. This was but 
a transfer of the objectionable practice, since the savings 
effected on the sum granted by Government for clothing 
the corps were to be considered as the legitimate emolu- 
Objectionable ments of these officers. It is true that a pattern was 
in practice. established to regulate the quality of materials and the 
workmanship,* but the speculators who soon monopolized 
the clothing of the army had ample means of evading 
a satisfactory performance of their duty, and there were 
no means left to regiments serving in the colonies to 
remedy the defects they might discover in their annual 
supplies of clothing. Another strong objection to this 
system was that the annual amount allowed for the 
clothing of a regiment was calculated upon the effective 
strength, so that the weaker the corps was the gi'eater 
were the profits accruing to the clothing coloneh 

This practice has within the last few years been abo- 
lished, but not without having been strongly remon- 
strated against for a long time past.f 

by deductions from the soldier^s pay, were frequently greatly 
in excess of the cost of the clothing. In the 1st Horse GuaVds 
the fund amounted in 1745 to 2,823/. and the clothier’s ac- 
count to 1,946/., leaving a profit of 877/. to the colonel. 

* The appointment of a board of general officers to establish 
the patterns of clothing, and to certify that all supplies re- 
ceived from the clothiers were in conformity with such patterns, 
originated in an Act passed in Queen Anne’s reign. 

f The artillery was the only arm in which this practice 
did not prevail.. All clothing for that corps was furnished 
upon the requisition of commanding oflScers by a board of 
officers which contracted for this supply. 
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The report of the Commissioners of Accounts in 1783 
states : — 

‘‘ The off-rcckonings being calculated on the full establish- 
ment, including the non effectives, contingent, and warrant 
men, and clothing being produced for the effectives only, a 
surplus must accrue from this fund to the colonel, and the 
more defective the regiment, the greater will be that surplus. 
We do not mean to convey tlic most distant idea that we have 
the least reason to imagine that any undue advantage has been 
taken of this mode of clothing the army by any person what- 
soever, but wo are well-grounded in suggesting a reform when 
an usage is open to abuse.” 

The thirty-fir.st report of the Select Committee on 
Finance in 1798 is to the same effect : — 

Your committee arc not, however, prepared to say that 
the profits attached to the command of a regiment are derived 
from a source which it is expedient to continue, as it appears 
from the foregoing part of this report, that they principally, if 
not wholly, arise from the disproportion between the effective 
strength of a regiment and the numbers borne on the esta- 
blishment, and that the more that the effective numbers fall 
short of the establishment, the greater such profits will neces- 
sarily be. This principle of reward your committee do not 
hesitate to say is the very reverse from that which would the 
most conduce to the advantage of the public service.” 

The Committee proceed to recommend that the entire 
clothing of the army should be supplied under contracts 
entered into by the executive ; compensation being 
granted to colonels for the stoppage of this source of 
emolument. 

Notwithstanding these and many subsequent recom- 
mendations to the same effect, together with the repre- 
sentations of the colonels themselves, who felt that they 
were entitled to claim a less fluctuating and more digni- 
fied description of income than that derivable from the 
“ off-reckonings/' the system continued in force until 
1854, when the Government directly assumed the duty 
of clothing the troops, 

c c 
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At present the War Department provides the clothing 
of the army, partly by means of a Government factory, 
but principally through contractors, who furnish clothing 
according to patterns approved under royal authority, 
and dci)Osited in the Commander-in-Chiefs office. Con- 
tracts for clothing are renewed annually ; they are open 
to public competition, and the contractors on being fur- 
nished by commanding officers with requisitions and 
size-rolls, are required to provide all materials, and to 
supply the clothing within a given period, in a complete 
state. Before being dispatched to regiments, the 
clothing is inspected with the view to its being ascer- 
tained that it is in all respects conformable with the 
sealed patterns. 

A Government clothing factory, originally intended 
for the brigade of Guards, but subsequently extended 
for the use of other corps, was recently established in 
London, and hitherto it has been attended with com- 
plete succe.ss ; the clothing being of an excellent (quality, 
and produced with greater regularity and promptitude, 
and at a less expense than under contract.* There 
exists a perfectly intelligible objection to Government 
manufactories, which in the absence of the stimulus of 
private interests are apt to stagnate, and to prove defi- 
cient of that vigor and activity which characterises 
commercial enterprises. But the maintenance of a 
public establishment of this nature, not to supersede 
the employment of contractors, but to stimulate them 


* The cost of manufacturing 5,250 suits of infantry clothing 
in the Government establishment, including the pay and ex- 
penses of the staff, rent of premises, 8cc. was 7,746/, ; the cost 
under contract for the same number of suits would be 10,789/., 
showing a difference in favor of the Government factory of 
3,043/., or about 70,000/. a year on the average strength of 
the army. 
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in the efficient performance of their undertakings, acts 
very beneficially to the service. Each establishment is 
a check upon the other. When the Government factory 
becomes more costly than the open market, the con-- 
tractor is resorted to ; when, on the other hand, the 
contractor is unwilling or unable to furnish a good 
article at a reasonable rate, the Government can prove 
itself independent of his aid. The State is thus in a 
position to judge accurately of the cost of an article of 
supply, of the difficulties attending its production, and 
enabled to maintain at all times a proper standard, both 
as to quality and price. 

In France and most foreign countries, as before stated French cloth- 
(l)age 197), the executive, through its direct agency, 
furnishes almost all materials of war and military sup- 
plies. Clothing, especially, is manufactured exclusively 
in Government establishments, and there is no doubt 
but that the material and workmanship are excellent, 
and the price, as compared with our contract rates, very 
reasonalde. It is true that conscription contributes to 
this result, since no private individual can command 
labor at so cheap a rate as the Government by means 
of this law is enabled to do ; but even with this advan- 
tage good materials and workmanship, regularity of 
supply, and low prices could not be maintained, but for 
the admirable machinery of control and supervision 
which is furnished by the Intendance and its sub- 
ordinate Corps d’ Administration^ but to which notliing 
at all analogous exists in our service.* 


* Such practices as were recently discovered in our clothing 
establishment at Weedon could not by possibility have occurred 
in France, where a system of checks is established by means 
of the corps of Intendance, under which nothing but a com- 
pletely organized system of fraud, in which officers of all 
ranks would be required to shai-e, would enable Government 
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Advptages of There is another feature in the French clothing system 
maintain their Calculated to enable this service to be economically per- 
formed. It is the practice of giving the soldier a direct 
interest in the condition of his clothing. Government 
credits every man on enlistment with a certain sum 
for outfit money (premibre inise dii petit equipement), 
and a daily allowance for repairs {prime journaliere 
d'entretieii) any surplus which arises from this fund 
becomes the property of the soldier, and is actually 
handed over to him on the completion of his term of ser- 
vice, or before that period, should the fund exceed a fixed 
amount. A somewhat similar practice obtains in the 
Sardinian and Belgian armies. By this means the soldier 
is practically taught the value of being careful of his 
clothes, and the tunic, which with us is renewed annually 
as a matter of course, frequently with them lasts for four 
years. It is true that it is very su])erior in quality to 
that of our army, yet tlie price is but a trifle higher; 
the English infantry tunic costing on an average 1 85. 1 Od., 
and the Sardinian 196’. 2d, If at any time an article of 
dress is found to be unfit for further use, captains of 
companies have the power of ordering it to be immediately 
replaced at the cost of tlie soldier. On active service, 
however, or on duties rendering clothing peculiarly liable 
to deterioration, the Government makes an additional 
allowance. 

The practice of allowing soldiers to wear, according to 


stores to be diverted from their lawful uses without certain 
and speedy detection. 

* Kegimental master tailors are required to perform all 
repairs at a fixed annual contribution from the soldier s pay ; 
this does not often exceed 80 centimes {8d.) a year. The 
amount of the premiere mise is 40 francs, the daily allowance 
towards maintaining the clothing 10 centimes. For the 
Sardinian clothing system, see Appendix G. 
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the season, their linen or great coats on ordinary duties, 
enables them to save their more expensive articles of 
dress, but the durability of foreign clothing is chiefly 
attributable to the precautions taken to ensure good Superior mate- 
materials from the manufacturers by whom all the cloth 
for the use of the army is supplied under contracts 
entered into by the War Department for periods extend- 
ing from three to seven years# Not onl}^ is ever}^ yard 
of cloth when delivered into store subjected to several 
distinct and most minute examinations by boards of 
officers, assisted by experts appointed by the Iiiteiidant 
of the district, who submit it to various tests ; weierhinsr 
it, shrinking it, viewing it inch by inch against a strong 
light, so that the slightest flaw can be detected, and 
applying a chemical j^rocess to test the quality of the 
dye ; but the manufactoi-ies are at all times open to the 
inspection of the Intendant, who has the means of watch- 
ing the fabrication in every stage ; and the mere circum- 
stance of inferior materials being found on the premises, 
subjects tlie contractor, if there are grounds fur suspecting 
that he intended to apply them to Government use, to 
severe penalties or the loss of his contract. 

Once that clothing is manufactured, it is hardly possible 
to ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, the quality of 
the materials emploj^ed, since a skilful clothier can give 
certain appearances to his goods when made up which 
will deceive even a practised eye. We need not, therefore, 
be at a loss to account for the fact that the clothing of 
most foreign armies lasts double and treble the time of 
our own.* 


The tunic of the French infantry soldier is calculated 
to last three years and a half, the shell jacket two years, the 
great coat three years, trowsers one year. In the Sardinian 
and Belgian armies the great coat is calculated to last eight 
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The foreign system of making up clothing is as follows. 
Officers commanding regiments make their requisitions 
for the regulated quantities of cloth and other materials 
necessary for the clothing of the number of men under 
their command. The Intendant having checked this 
demand gives an order for the issue, and the materials 
are made up by soldiers in the regimental workshops 
under the direction of t#ie clothing captain, an officer 
holding an appointment in some respects analogous to that 
of our quartermasters ; a fixed rate being paid for each 
article.! 

Organized as the continental armies are, there are 
peculiar facilities for the performance of all kinds of 
handicraft labor, since among those troops there is 
always a large proportion of skilled workmen undergoing 
their term of military service ; but it is not so with us. 
Good tailors or shoemakers are not likely to leave a 
profitable trade for the sake of enlisting in the army, and 
even were it otherwise, our regiments are not organized 
in such a manner as would ensure the efficient manaore- 

o 

ment of military workshops. Still there are many points 
in the continental system of clothing the troops which 
might, with advantage to the soldier and with economy 
to the public, be adapted to the wants of our service. 

There is a fatal but unfortunately very prevalent 
tendency to sacrifice the convenience of clothing to 


years. There is hardly an article of the English soldier’s 
uniform which survives beyond one year without the most 
evident marks of premature decay. The tunic, indeed, is often 
in a rapid decline after six months service. 

* This is the French system, which has been adopted, with 
some trifling modifications, in most other continental armies. 

t The price paid to the regimental tailor for making up the 
tunic of a private of infantry is three francs and twenty-five 
centimes. 
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appearance, and to attach an undue weight to fashion or 
custom to the prejudice of comfort and health. This 
remark is not confined to the army; ita])plies in an equal 
degree to civil life, as anyone who will reflect upon the 
hideous absurdities of female attire of the present day, or 
the equally liideous and unmeaning head-dresses worn by 
men, will admit. But there is this difference : men and 
women in civil life are voluntary victims, and of their 
own free will submit to suffer for fashion's sake ; they 
can, moreover, when convinced of the folly, the incon- 
venience, or the danger of their style of dress, change or 
modify it, and they can at all times adapt it to particular 
seasons or climates. The soldier has no such means of 
adapting his clothing to circumstances. It w^as not his 
choice in the first instance, and however unsuitable it 
may prove, he has nothing to do but to wear it. He 
may feel convinced that to march under a tropical sun in 
a red cloth coat and a stiff leather stock will be his 
death ; but it is a death lie dare as little flinch from as 
from that more mercifully inflicted by the enemy s 
hand.* 

Since, then, the soldier cannot under any circumstances Health and 
divest himself of the dress prescribed for him, it becomes consulted, 
the duty of those charged with deciding upon the 
character of his various articles of clothing to consult his 
health and comfort, as far as is possible to reconcile these 


* Baron Larrey, the distinguished French surgeon, strongly 
condemns the use of the stock, or even a tight collar, as being 
liable to produce congestion, and insists upon the neck being 
kept as free as possible. He further recommends the use of 
flannel bands to be worn around the abdomen ; the value of 
these as a preventative of dysentery was experienced in 
Bulgaria and in the Crimea, where few officers neglected tlie 
precaution of wearing them ; latterly they were issued to the 
men. 
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with efficiency, and to allow no prejudices or traditions, 
no love of parade or show, to interfere with the legiti- 
mate object of dress, which is to cover the body in the 
niltnner most convenient and most useful. 

There was a time Avhen officers would as soon have 
seen their men without their muskets as without their 
queues, ^i»d who considered hair powder almost as indis- 
pensable as gunpowder. There are still some well- 
meaning officers to be found who would at any risk, and 
under all circumstances, compel the men to shave their 
upper lips, and who view with serious alarm every pro- 
position to abolish the most mischievous article of the 
present dress, the stock ; but these are, happily, now 
exceptions. 

There is a growing tendency throughout tlie army 
to acknowledge the true }>rinciples of military dress, 
which consist not in j>roduciiig at any sacrifice an 
outward appearance of smartness, but in protecting 
every part of the body from external influences, AAutl) 
the least possible restraint upon muscular or respiratory 
action ; in reconciling soldierlike neatness with comfort 
and usefulness, and in adapting every article of clothing 
to the various circumstances of climate and service.'*' 


* Some excellent suggestions on the dress of our infantry 
soldiers were published in the “United Service Magazine” for 
September and October 1851, by Colonel E. Napier, who 
advocates the abolition of all those articles which impede free 
action or require the use of “pipeclay, black ball, or polishing.” 
He proposes “ that the British infantry soldier be provided 
with two scarlet tunics or blouses, one of good woollen cloth, 
the other of serge, or any other similar ligU material; the 
former to be worn in temperate, the latter in hot weather, both 
made to fit so loosely as to give the soldier full freedom of 
action, and to admit also of their being worn together, one 
over the other, in very cold and inclement weather, or 
during sentry or out-post duties at night. The trowsers of 
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It is true tliat the clothing of our army is still open Recent im- 
to many serious objections, but it is perfect when com- 
pared with the dress of a comparatively recent period. 

Tight garments are discarded, and a freedom former!^ 
unknown has been given to the limbs of our soldiers ; 
the ugly and encumbering coatee has given way to the 
more serviceable tunic, and the leather atock-^Hnay be 
considered as virtually abolished ; even the shako, 
faulty as it is, and utterly unsuited to many of the 
climates in which our troops serve, is a marked improve- 
ment upon the liead -dress of earlier periods. The cloth 
in use is also of a somewhat better description than 
formerly, tliougli in this respect much remains to be done 
before it shall be equal to the materials used for the 
clothing of foreign armies, or to the requirements of our 
service ; the great coats in particular are most inferior, 


a peculiar construction, easily described — to be made like 
those ol the French soldier, loose and easy at tlie knee and 
thigh. The ‘stock’ and ‘cliaco’ to be forthwith drummed 
out oi the army, not only as useless, but as highly prejudicial 
both to the health and comfort of the soldier ; no further 
proof of which can be required than that as soon as he is 
engaged on service, lie invariably takes the earliest oppor- 
tunity of either destroying or losing these cruel and useless 
incumbrances, for the former of which, I substitute a black 
cotton neckcloth ; for the latter, a felt helmet ventilated at 
the top ; though I firmly believe that a common Glengarry 
forage cap (with a good peak and small waterproof flapdo let 
down behind when required, in order to protect the back of 
the neck from rain) would bo the more useful of the two ; but 
the public like to have a little show for their money, in which 
I suppose they must he indulged.” 

He further suggests the substitution of a cape of waterproof 
cloth for the clumsy and inconvenient great* coat now in use. 
Leather gaiters, rising to the knee, to be worn, Zouave fashion, 
over the trowser, or else high ankle-boots, capable of being 
laced over the trowser in wet weather or on muddy roads, 
would render the proposed dress yet more serviceable. 
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affording no protection against either wet or cold, the cloth 
of which they are made being of that description which 
absorbs the wet like a sponge ; and a man marching in a 
shower of rain carries an ever-increasing weight upon 
his body. It would certainly be desirable, if only in an 
economical point of view, to improve the material of 
military clothing and extend the period prescribed for 
its duration. 

Impossibility of The possibility of guarding, by the peculiar form of 

devising a dress i* i i 

to resist tlie any article ot dress, against the weapons oi the enemy 
modern^war- • passed away. The ever-increasing employment of 
tare. ai’tilleiy and the range and power of the deadly Minie 

rifle tend to render hand to hand combats exceptional 
events in a campaign. The naked breast of tlie savage is 
not now more vulnerable than the cuirass of the life- 
guardsman ; and for one man who is saved from the 
effects of a sabre cut by his helmet, his stock, or his 
shako, ten are sacrificed to the continuous inconveniences 
and the obvious dangers of those articles of dress. The 
hideousness, the absurdity, or the ynsuitability of 
clothing or accoutrements can no longer be defended and 
excused on purely military grounds. Many of our most 
eminent officers, far from being fettered by the tradi- 
tions of a byegone day, are strenuous advocates for dis- 
embarrassing the soldier of every portion of lus present 
dress which does not answer some obviously good or useful 
purpose, and are willing, if necessary, to sacrifice even 
the national color^ to increased health and efficiency, 
should circumstances demand it. 


* We may yet live to see our rifle corps clothed in a more 
suitable color than the dark green, which renders them such 
conspicuous objects when in the open field. A regiment of 
the Italian legion, raised during the late war, was dressed in a 
silver-grey suit, which was admitted by many competent judges 
to be the color best adapted for riflemen, besides being very 
serviceable and becoming. 
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It surely stands to reason that the dress that is Clothing to be 
adapted to Canada is hardly suited to India, and it iScUma^/^ 
obviously absurd that the troops should parade in Jamaica 
in the identical uniform that they wear at Aldershott ; 
yet the regulations admit of no material modification 
to meet those varieties of climate. On active service,* 
this in course of time corrects itself, and commandinsr 

O 

officers, upon their own responsibility, frequently tolerate 
a deviation from the established orders, from motives of 
humanity, if not of policy. But there should be no 
occasion for leaving so important a matter to the dis- 
cretion and responsibility of individual officers, and even 
at the risk of breaking that uniformity of dress so desir- 
able in an army, tlie clothing to be worn in the different 
colonies, in which the extremes of temperature are 
represented, should be established strictly with reference 
to cliraate.-)- 

It may be worthy of consideration whether depots Local clothing 
of the articles of clothing suited to the loadity should ^ 

not be formed under the direction of the military store- 


♦ During the latter part of the Caffre war the unsuitability 
of the established clothing and equipment for bush-fighting and 
desultory skirmishing was so practically admitted, tliat red and 
blue flannel shirts were almost universally substituted for the 
coatee. 

I The French troops in Algeria and the Spanish troops in 
Cuba cast off their cloth uniforms from the hour they land in 
those colonies and assume light clothing. With us a regiment 
embarks at Quebec for Barbadoes without making any change 
in the dress. In the French and Russian army the shako is 
never worn on active service. The Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the sanitary condition of the 
army, 1858 (one of the most interesting documents on military 
questions that has ever been produced) contains strong recom- 
mendations on the subject of varying the dress of soldiers 
according to climate. 
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Free kit. 


Duration of 
clothing. 


Renewal of 
necessaries. 


keepers at the principal stations abroad. It will pro- 
bably be found that these articles can be manufactured 
more perfectly, and at a cheaper rate, in the countries in 
which they are in common use than in England, and the 
delay and expense of transport would be saved. A regi- 
ment landing from England in India or tlie West Indies 
might, under such arrangements, bo required to deliver 
their red coats and shakos into store, receiving in return 
a more suitable equipment ; on re-embarkation their 
original clothing could be restored. 

Every recruit on enlistment receives from Government 
a complete set of clothing, accoutrements, and necessaries 
free from cliarge. His uniform, consisting of a tunic and 
a pair of trowsers, together witli a pair of boots, is renewed 
annually ; his great coat is renewed every three years, 
except on service or in colonies where it is much used, 
when it is not required to last above two years.* All 
infantry accoutrementsf are expected to last twelve years, 
and are not renewed at the public expense at shorter 
periods, unless under extraordinaiy circumstances. The 
necessaries which the soldier is required at call times to 
possess, such as under-clothing, fatigue suits, knapsack, 
mess tin, &;c., which are enumerated in det*ail in the War 
Office regulations, are, after the first free kit is exhausted, 
maintained entirely at the soldier’s expense, the quarter- 
master issuing every article at a regulated price, which 
is deducted from the soldier's pay by a daily stoppage 
not exceeding 2s. 7d. a week in the cavalry, or Is. Qd. a 
week in the infantry. 


* The tunic is the soldier’s property and may bo sold by him 
at the expiration of the year, but the great coat continues to 
be the property of the public, and when unserviceable is 
returned into store and sold for the benefit of the public. 

t In cavalry corps the expected duration of the different ac- 
coutrements and appointments varies from five to twenty years. 
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Owing to the want of a sufl3.ciently organized maclii- Necessity for 
nery of inspection the necessaries issued are frequently of tendence. 
a very inferior description. A dishonest contractor may 
compensate himself for the low rates at which he tenders 
by delivering bad articles, and many of these, shoes and 
boots for instance, can only be fairly tested by the minute 
examination of practical men or by actual use. When- 
ever the Government does not manufacture its own stores, 
the strictest supervision should be exercised over the 
contractors. It is not sufficient to have goods ‘examined 
when they are delivered into store ; tlie materials and the 
whole process of manufacture should be open to the in- 
spection of competent and responsible officers, and while 
the soldier is compelled to purchase his necessaries in a 
certain market and at a fixed rate, it is surely the duty 
of the State to insure him the full value for his money. 

Tlie cost of clothing and accoutrements varies very Cost, 
materially in different branches of the service, the 
equipment of a cavalry soldier being more than double 
that of an infantry man the cost to tlie public on an 
average of the last three years may be approximately 


* The following is the average resulting from the charges 
estimated for the clothing of all ranks during the current 
yeai* 


Life Guards 
Royal Horse Artillery 
Cavalry of the Line 
Royal Artillery 
Royal Engineers - 
Military Train 
Foot Guards 
Infantry of the Line 
Colonial Corps 


£ 

8 

4 
7 
3 

5 
5 
5 
3 
3 


0 

0 

2 

18 

0 

5 

0 

7 

1 


per man. 


This does not, however, include the cost of great coats or of 
clothing materials in store. 
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stated at 4Z. 48. per head,^ and the proportion of the 
charge for clothing to the total army expenditure 
during the same period at nearly seven per cent. 


* The clothing of the French army does not direoily cost 
the State more than 32$, a head per annum, for the non- 
commissioned ranks of all arms, but tlie prime journaliere 
d entretien y though charged as pay, is virtually a disburse- 
ment on account of clothing, and brings the charge to about 
31, 2s, per head. 
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CHAPTER III. 

QUARTERS AND ENCAMPMENTS. 

There is no portion of our military expenditure which Objections 
the English taxpayer should less begrudge than that troops 
devoted to the construction and maintenance of barrack- 
buildings. Not that this service has always been judi- 
ciously or economically conducted ; on the contrary, 
under few heads of army services, has there in times past 
been so large an expenditure, with a less satisfactory 
result ; but there are some things which the most avari- 
cious Englishman values even above his money, and fore- 
most among these is the sacredness of his home, and 
exemption from interference with his domestic comforts. 

There is hardly a period of our earlier history, in effects, 
which we may not trace the indiscriminate quartering of 
troops upon the inliabitants, among the prominent causes 
of discontent and disaffection ; and fi’om the days of King 
John"^ to those of Washington, the people have again and 
again remonstrated against the practice as an intolerable 
grievance. 

Laws more or less stringentf were from time to time Laws to prevent 
enacted for the protection of the citizens against 


♦ Under tlie earlier Norman kings, monasteries were prin- 
cipally used for the quartering of troops, partly perhaps to 
avoid collisions between the conquering and the vanquished 
races ; but more probably because of the superior conveniences 
afforded by the monastic establishments for the accommodation 
of large bodies of men. 

X The billeting system prevailed to some extent in the 
Roman armies, more particularly in the provinces ; but under 
the civil code of the empire the exaction by the soldier of 
anything beyond the stipulated accommodation of straw, salt, 
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oppression or excesses of soldiers quartered upon them ; 
but even in its most mitigated form the system is one 
calculated to wound* an Englishman in a most tender 
point, and one moreover very detrimental to military 
discipline. 

Causes of its It is surprising that a law at once oppressive to the 

discontinuance, mischievous to the army should have sur- 

vived so long as to the middle of last century ; its repeal* 
was probably owing rather to a regard for the liberties 
of the people than to considerations of military policy. 
Be this as it may, from the hour that it was declared 
illegal, and rendered a i)enal offence to quarter troops 
upon private houses, the State assumed the obligation of 
providing barrack-buildings for the army, and the peojde 
tacitly submitted to be taxed for this purpose in pui*se 
instead of in comfort. 

Poreign The practice of making the inhabitants of a town or 

other locality contribute directly to the construction or 

municipalities, maintenance of military barracks, which .])revails in most 
of the continental states, has never been adopted in Eng- 
land, although it is perhaps open to no valid objectiong, 
more particularly in cases of troops being quartered in a 
place with especial reference to local interests. Tlie advan- 
tages derived by trade from the presence of a military 

fire, and water, was rendered a serious military offence. — (Corp. 
Jus. Civ. LXII. Tit. 41 & 42.) 

* The enactment rendering it penal to quarter troops upon 
private individuals in England was passed in 1745, though 
under William the Third the practice had already been 
deprived of its most obnoxious features. At present licensed 
victuallers only are liable to provide billets, receiving in 
return for board and lodging furnished a small and by no 
means remunerative rate of payment. In Scotland the 
practice of quartering troops upon private houses was in force 
until last year ; the billeting laws in both countries have now 
been assimilated. 
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force are considerable,* and the community which imme- 
diately profits by it, may without injustice be required 
to contribute to some extent towards its cost. It is on 
these grounds that, in many foreign countries a certain 
proportion of the barracks are required to be constructed 
at the expense of the different municipalities, who 
bind themselves in consideration of a gandson being 
maintained to keep the buildings in proper repair. Of 
course this arrangement does not apply to barrack 
buildings in fortresses, or other places permanently main- 
tained as military stations for the public interests. 

In this country all barracks are the property of the Barrack system 
State, and are kept in repair at the public expense. They ^rvice. 
are built upon the plans and under the directions of the 
corps of Royal Engineers, by contractors who enter into 
special agreements for these services. Of late years so 
much attention has been directed to the subject of military 
architecture in connexion with sanitary science, that 
our Engineer officers have made it a special study; 
but such was not the case formerly, and the defective 
arrangements, the inconveniences, and the unhealthiness 
of many of our barracks are owing to their having been 
planned and built under the superintendence of a highly 
educated but by no means practically experienced body 
of men. Even when the building itself was free from 
objection, the site frequently proved unhealthy or incon- 
venient in consequence of its having been selected by the 
military authorities without reference to local or medical 
experience. 

Amoiiff the many important results of the application Neglect of 

o sanitary pire* 

of sanitary science to the circumstances of domestic liie, cautions. 

those which demonstrate the influence exercised over the 

^ The annual local expenditure of a line regiment may be 
moderately estimated at 1 0,000 a year. 


D D 
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Sanitary 

science. 


physical condition of man by the nature of his dwelling- 
place are,* perhaps, the most prominent and useful. 
Many calamities and sufferings, which in our ignorance 
we have too long been willing to accept as the visitations 
of Providence, we are now by improved knowledge enabled 
to trace to our own folly or imprudence and to a dis- 
regard of the most ordinary rules of health ; and those 
who have devoted themselves to the investigation of this 
subject, have so clearly established the connexion between 
cause and effect, that they can, under ordinary circum- 
stances, estimate with tolerable accuracy the average rate 
of mortality in a given numl)er of men, from a mere 
description of the dwellings they have been accustomed 
to occupy. 

Sanitary science, the object of which is to iirevent 
disease, need not, like medical science, which puq)orts to 
cure it, be made a special study and j)rofession by a 
distinct class of men. Based upon the common law of 
nature, our daily experience and observation suffices to 
teach us its broad principles ; and as every man knows 
that to eat tainted meat or to drink tainted water will 
produce certain injurious results, so he should know that 
to breathe tainted air, as he must do if he live in ill- 
ventilated, ill-drained, or overcrowded dwellings will 
necessarily detract from health and strength, and in pro- 
portion as these influences are weaker or stronger affect 
the chances of life. Yet many a military officer, who 
would indignantly reject meat or bread of an inferior 
quality if offered to his men, will without remonstrance 
allow them to live in an atmosphere more poisonous than 
the worst food that could be eaten, and simply from 
being unaccustomed to estimate the inevitable effects of 
the evil, neglect the most ordinary precautions for ovei*-. 
coming the obvious dangers and inconveniences which 
continue to beset our soldiers in many of their barracks. 
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It is considered that the minimum space which should importance of 
be allotted to each soldier in barracks is 600 cubic feet,* vent^^n.^^ 
a smaller space being insuflSlcient to furnish the quantity 
of pure air necessary to health ; hitherto our regulations 
have allowed to each soldier in his barrack only 450 
cubic feet, and even this minimum lias not in a majority 
of cases been attained. In some barracks, indeed, the 
space per man does not exceed 220 cubic feet ; and from 
the construction of the buildings, even this small allow- 
ance of breathing room is deteriorated in consequence 
of free ventilation being too commonly sacrificed to other 
considerations. The importance to health of a free 
passage of external air is perhaps little appreciated by 
the class of men from which our soldiers are principally 
taken, since even in agricultural districts where economy 
of space is not so great an object as in cities, we find the 
working man and his family too much disposed to huddle 
into small rooms, and to exclude fresh air as an enemy 
to coinfort.f Military officers would perform an act of 
humanity and kindness in endeavouring to demonstrate 
the inevitably mischievous effects of this error, and in 
inducing the soldiers themselves to counteract, by atten- 
tion to the ordinary rules of health, the defective con- 
struction of their dwelling places. 


♦ See the Report of the Commissioners on the sanitary 
condition of the army. 

I The labors of sanitary reformers need not be confined to 
cities ; even among the better class of farmhouses there is 
frequently displayed an astonishing defiance of the common 
principles of health. Small windows, too often hermetically 
closed, low ceilings, neglected drainage, and a dunghill with 
its teeming mass of decayed animal and vegetable matter 
in the closest proximity to the bouse, combine to produce an 
atmosphere in-doors which must go far to neutralize the natural 
advantages of a country life. 


D D 2 
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Day rooms and The absence of day rooms (to obviate the necessity 
for of the men breathing throughout the day the vitiated 

soldiers. atmosphere of their dormitories) and the want of suitable 

accommodation for married soldiers has long been seriously 
remonstrated against by military officers who recognize 
in the domestic comforts and decencies of life one of the 
most powerful means of raising the moral standard of 
the army. The attention of the Government has of late 
been directed to this subject, and as a strong disposition 
exists on the part of the people to improve tlie soldiers 
condition, it may be anticipated that these serious defects 
will before long be remedied.* 


Means of The means of healthy recreation are also wanting in 

heaUWid^ most of our barracks. Gymnastic exercises, which in 
exercises. foreign armies form part of every young soldier s educa- 
tion, are entirely neglected with us, and although our 
military authorities cannot be insensible to the inevitable 
effects of an idle life in quarters upon the character of a 
body of men, few practical measures have hitherto been 
adopted by the Government for providing employment 
combined with recreation for our soldiers when off duty. 
Many regimental officers have out of their private means 
endeavoured to supply this want, but a matter of such 
vital importance to the efficiency of an army should not 
be left to the chances of individual generosity or energy. 
If every barrack were, as a matter of course, provided 
with a racquet or five's cpurt, and those that might 
admit of it, with a crid?:et ground, the canteen and 
public-house would soon lose their attraction, and more 


* It is stated in the Report on the sanitary condition of the 
army, that out of 251 barracks in the United Kingdom only 20 
contain separate accommodation for married soldiers, and even 
in these exceptional instances the space afforded for an entire 
family is not more than is requisite for the suitable accommo- 
dation of a single individual. 
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would be done by these means to diminish crime than by 
all the punishments that could be devised. 

In regard to intellectual recreations great progress Las room 

been made of late years, and the institution of barrack 
libraries and reading rooms cannot fail to exercise a 
beneficial effect. 

All military buildings are under the charge of barrack Barrack 
masters, who are required to allot quarters to officers 
and men according to their ranks and numbers, and to 
hold periodical inspections with the view of ascertaining 
and assessing the value of damages done by the troops, 
and to bring all requisite repairs under the notice of 
the engineer department. They also receive into their 
charge, from the principal government stores, all articles 
of barrack furniture, implements, and utensils which are 
issued in fixed proportions to tlie ti'oops in occupation of 
barracks. 

All barrack furniture, &c. is obtained by contracts Barrack 
entered into by the War Department, and is maintained 
in repair at the cost of the public. The system adopted in 
this respect in most foreign armies where barrack furniture 
is not exclusively manufactured for the Government, but 
supplied on hire by contractors at a certain rate for 
each set of articles in actual use, is attended with con- 
siderable advantage to the public, and might probably 
be found worthy of imitation in this country. The 
accumulation of a large quantity of Government stores 
involving considerable expense for their use, custody, 
and storage is avoided by these means, whilst the super- 
intendence exercised by the Intendance ensures the 
service being conducted with regularity and economy.^ 


Tlie annual charge in the French army for the hire of 
barrack furniture, including bed linen, paillasse straw, washing, 
&c., is about 15 francs per man per annum ; with us this 
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Suggestions for The principle of requiring our colonies to contribute 
imder^contract. maintenance of the military force quartered for 

their protection is now to some extent acted upon, and 
fcliere would be no hardship in making each colony pro- 
vide, in addition to barrack accommodation, the regulated 
allowance of barrack furniture, while in the United 
Kingdom contractors would be found willing and able to 
undertake the supply. This would, in the course of a few 
years, effect a considerable saving, even were the exivsting 
supplies of Government barrack stores gratuitously 
handed over to the different colonies or contractors upon 
the condition of their maintaining them in proper repair 
at a rate to be agreed upon, and renewing them at their 
own cost when rendered unserviceable. 

Encampments. Attention to sanitary rules is quite as indispensable 
in the arrangement of a camp as in barracks. It is 
probably more so, since the men are more exposed to 
external influences in the field tlian in garrison. Strate- 
gical considerations must, of course, in a gi’eat measure 
decide the selection of ground for an encampment, but 
there are other points which cannot with impunity be 
overlooked, and the practice hitherto prevalent in our 
army, of allowing a staff officer to select the site of a 
camp, without the concurrence of medical or administra- 
tive officers cannot be too strongly condemned.* A 


service amounted on an avergg^of the last three years to about 
25s, per man. In the Sardinian and Belgian armies, where the 
French system prevails, the charge varies from 14 to 18 francs 
per annum. 

* Among the recommendations of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the Sanitary State of the Army, is the appoint- 
ment of an officer, subordinate to the medical department but 
attached to the quarter-master general, to advise upon all 
questions connected with the sanitary Arrangements of camps. 
The necessity of military officers consulting with medical 
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quarter-master general may be thoroughly acquainted 
with his professic^nal duties, and in choosing a position 
may be fully able to estimate the various advantages of 
the ground as regards military arrangements and opera- 
tions, but he may be at the same time thoroughly ignorant 
of sanitary science, and he would probably be apt also to 
overlook the importance of administrative considera- 
tions, such as facilities attending supply duties. In the 
French army the intendant * and the medical oflScer 
are invariably consulted in matters which bear ever so 
remotely upon their respective services, and it is to be 
hoped that a truer recognition of the principles of the 
military art, which every day's experience tends to 
foster, will lead to a similar system being adopted in 
our service. 

Passing by the strategical considerations, which should 
influence the selection of the site for a camp, there are 
certain obvious conditions of a non-military character 
which should not, unless for the most urgent reasons, be 
overlooked. A recent Report, made by Baron Larrey, 
on the sanitary arrangements of the camp at Chalons, so 
perfectly comprises all the most important points to be 
considered, with reference to the health and the comfort 
of troops in the field, that a few condensed extracts from 
tliat document will prove far more interesting and in- 
structive than any original remarks that could be 

— t ^ 

officers bn subjects that bear upon the health of armies, is also 
strongly urged. 

* So thoroughly are the principles of administration iden- 
tified with military operations in the French army, that the 
intendant-en-chef is as a rule elected a member of every 
council of war. Many examples could be cited of the mis- 
chievous results arising from the want of concerted action 
between our generals and their commissariat, owing to the 
latter being kept in ignorance of military projects. 
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offered ; and the following observations may accordingly 
be taken to embody the opinions of that distinguished 
authority. 

A camp, especially if permanent, should be selected so 
as to be accessible to the troops by easy marches; it 
should occupy a spacious plain, in a province exempt 
from both epidemical and endemical diseases ; the soil 
should be dry, but not too hard, so that it may quickly 
imbibe the rain ; because it then becomes fit for military 
operations a few hours after the most violent shower. 
This prompt absorption, moreover, preserves the troops 
from the baneful influence ot dampness without exposing 
them to the inconveniences of want of water, since in 
such a soil wells may be easily dug and water found at 
an inconsiderable depth, as is the case at Chalons. A 
good camp should not be intersected by streams or 
ditches, nor enclosed by large forests. The tents should 
not be too closely packed, in order to insure good venti- 
lation throughout, diminish the probability of epidemics, 
and fcicilitate the concentration of an infection within a 
limited space. 

When a river is too near a camp, and its banks are 
somewhat marshy, the breaking out of intermittent 
fevers should be prevented by deepening the bed of 
the river, cleansing it as much as possible of all putre- 
fying vegetable and animal substances, raising the banks 
and giving them at,Jblie same time a greater inclination,- 
making channels for carrying off the water, and estab- 
blishing tents and barracks at a snfiicient distance, and 
as much as possible on rising ground. 

When the supply of water to a camp is derived from 
a river the latter ought to be divided into three sections, 
the first and upper one to be exclusively used for drink 
by the men, the second to be reserved for the horses, and 
the third and lowemost for washing the linen of the 
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troops. These demarcations should be strictly guarded 
by sentinels stationed at the proper places. To drive off 
dampness, bivouac-fires ought to be lighted in the even- 
ing ; each tent, moreover, should be surrounded with a 
gutter communicating with a main ditch to carry off 
rain-water ; the space occupied by certain corps should 
also be sanded over, to facilitate the absorption of humi- 
dity by the soil. In pitching tents care should be taken 
to maintain between them a distance of at least two 
metres ; those of the general officers should be situated 
in the healthiest quarter. Tents made of white stuff are 
prejudicial to the eyesight in summer, and should be 
therefore discarded. A tent being liable to infection like 
a room, it ought not to be hermetically closed, as is the 
custom with soldiers, but, on the contrary, well aired ; 
and the ground ought not only to be scraped and swept, 
but should also be well rammed. The men ought not to 
sleep in the tents with their heads near the centre and 
their feet towards the circumference, but in the contrary 
position, else they breathe a vitiated instead of a pure 
air. 

A tent, generally calculated for 16 men, ought never 
to contain more than 12 or 13 infantry, and 8 or 10 
cavalry. Of the different kinds of tents the conical 
Turkish tent is the best ; for ambulances the marquee is 
preferable. The tente-d'ahri, which is made by joining 
two camp-sacks together by means of a wooden pole, and 
keeping them stretched by small stakes stuck into the 
gi'ound, is a most precious invention. Four men can find 
shelter under it, and the weight it adds to their kit is 
trifling, but it can only be used in provisional encamp- 
ments. The tents of the cavalry ought to be freed from 
the encumbrance of saddles and accouti'ements, which 
vitiate the air, and should be placed under small sheds in 
front of the tents, or, better still, in the stable barracks. 
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Barrack 

expenditure. 


The men should be encouraged to cultivate little patches 
of gi'ound around their tents as gardens, it is both an 
amusement and a means of purifying the air, only they 
must not be allowed to manure tlie soil. As regards 
sleeping, each soldier should fill a camp-sack with straw 
and lie doi^n on it as on a mattress, with his blanket to 
cover him, or, better still, he should get into the sack filled 
with straw — a much better plan than allowing the men 
to sleep together in couples on two sacks spread out on 
the straw, and with the same blanket to cover them. The 
ground on which the men sleep ought to be swept daily 
and sanded over, for it easily gets infected, in wliich case 
it becomes necessary to shift the tents, a measure which 
is often sufficient to stop an epidemic at its outbreak# 
A reserve of planks and trestles ought to be kept in store 
for extempore bedsteads when the ground has become too 
damp ; or waterproof canvas may be spread over to 
protect the straw from humidity. In autumn a single 
blanket is not sufficient, each man should be provided 
with two. 

The expenditure incurred on account of the erection 
and maiintainance of barrack buildings at home and 
abroad, forms a very large item in our army estimates. 
During the last five years the following are the sums 
voted for this service : — 


1854-5 

.£*495,755 

1855-6 

846,719 

1856-7 

1,269,444 

1857-8 

522,715 

J 858-9 

665,329 


£>3,799,962 


This amount includes the cost and repairs of hospitals as 
well as the purchase of land and erection of buildings in 
the permament encampments, but the proportion devoted 
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to the actual accommodation of soldiers is only about 
one-fourth of the total expenditure, the remaining three- 
fourths being absorbed by the cost of officers’ quarters 
and the various offices and premises attached to military 
barracks.* Taking the average barrack expendituref 
and strength of the army (excluding the proportion in 
India) during the last three years, the annual cost of 
quarters per man would appear to amount to 4 : 1 , 17«. 6d., 
but the expenditure immediately chargeable to the sol- 
diers’ lodging would probably be found on investigation 
not to exceed 20s. annually per man. The charge for 
barrack and hospital furniture, straw, and washing and 
repairing bedding amounts on an average for the same 
f)enod to 3Z. 15s. per man, and the united items of bar- 
rack buildings and furniture amount to nearly seven per 
cent, on the total army expenditure. 


* This disproportion is curiously illustrated by an item in 
the array estimate for 1858-59, in which we find the cost of 
barrack accommodation for 500 men at Dover estimated at 
.sf29,163, or about £60 j3er man, while the erection of quarters 
for 44 ofiiicers at the same place is estimated at .^40,600, or 
^925 for each. 

f Exclusive of the charges for fortifications and civil 
buildings, (such as magazines, military factories, store houses, 
&c.) which amounted during the last three years to nearly a 
million and a half, viz., for fortifications ^942,453, and for 
civil buildings i:^491,853. 
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Appendix A. (Page 42.) 


State of the Commissariat Establishment, with the British 
Auxiliary Force during the Seven Years* War, and* Plan 
submitted by Commissary-General Hatton for an increased 
Establishment. 

(Extract from Treasury Minutes, April 

State of the Present Commissariat.” 

Employment. 

‘‘ 1. Colonel Pierson - Supervisor and At Prince Ferdi- 

Director of nand’s head- 

Commissaries. quarters. 

2. Mr. Hatton - - Commissary-General. Ditto. 

3. Mr, Blackeney - Commissary-General. With General 

Wangenheim. 

4. Mr. F. Halsey - Commissary - At Munster with 

the Hereditary 
Prince. 

5. Sir James Cockburn Commissary - With the British 

Cavalry at Pyr- 
mont. 

6. Mr. Thomas Halsey Commissary of Ac- Hamelen. 

counts. 

7. Mr. Hatton - - Ditto - - Paderburn, 

8. Mr. Fuhr - - Commissary of — 

Forage. 

9. Lieutenant Gun - Assistant Commis- In the Schaum- 

sary. burg country. 

President M^tsson is named by the Duke to assist the whole 
without appointments. In all, 9 Commissaries. 

N.B, Mr. Fuhr acts without a commission.” 
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Plan of the Commissariat as Mr. Hatton thinks H.S.H. the 
Duke wants it.” 

1 Colonel Pierson - - To be free of all military em- 

ployment, to direct the com- 
missaries and attend solely to 
the supplies of the army. 


1 

1 

1 


Commissary-General - 
Commissary of Accounts > 
Cashier - - 


To be always at headquarters. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Commissary 

Commissary 

Cashier 


of Accounts^ 


Commissary 

Commissary 

Cashier 

Commissary 

CommisssCry 

Cashier 

Commissary 

Commissary 

Cashier 


of Accounts ^ 


of Accounts 


] 


of Accounts ^ 


Commissary - 


1 Commissary - 

2 Commissaries 


To attend the corps commanded 
by the Hereditary Prince, Mr. 
Halsey not being able to at- 
tend to supplies and accounts. 

To attend the cavalry where 
Sir tlames Cockburn now is. 

To attend the cavalry where 
Mr. Blackeney now is. 

To attend General Lukener’s 
corps. 

To attend the transport of the 
guns. 

On the Weser. 

To attend the deliveries of con- 
tractors, and to inspect ma- 
gazines.” 


20 
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Extracts from Statements submitted by Sir C. Trevelyan 
to the Select Committee on Army and Ordnance Expen- 
diture. — Report, 1 Aug. 1850. 

Page 491. 

“ As soon as any demand arises for the service of the troops 
in tlie field, or on the occurrence of serious disturbance, the 
experienced officers of the commissariat must be had recourse 
to, as was the case in 1848 in Ireland, and in the camp formed 
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at Liverpool and Manchester, in the expectation of Chartist 
disturbances ; and it is extremely desirable that the same 
agents should be employed, and, as far as possible, the same 
system followed during peace as during war. At such a time 
everybody should know his place and the part he has to per- 
form, and the commissariat officer should have everything 
in readiness both as regards his arrangements with his con- 
tractors, and his knowledge of the further resources of the 
country upon which it may be necessary for him to draw. A 
sudden change of men and system at such a time can only be 
productive of confusion and waste, besides increasing the risk 
of mililary reverses.” 

Pages 1043-4. 

“ In order to meet the serious emergencies of war, and to keep 
in check the heavy expenditure arising from them, the Trea- 
sury should have at its disposal able and trustworthy men of 
business for all the more important posts, and it is therefore 
indispensably necessary that we should have full previous 
experience of our agents, in order that we may know how far 
each can be trusted, what officers are possessed of the sagacity, 
prudence, and moral courage which qualify for the higher and 
more responsible charges, and who are possessed of the activity 
and executive ability which fit them for the practical duties 
connected with the supply of the troops in the field. This most 
important object is at present fully attained, for the senior 
officers of the department have been tried and proved under 
so many different circumstances of peace and war, in many 
different parts of the world, that no doubt remains as to the 
manner in which they would acquit themselves in any situa- 
tion in which they might be placed ; and the same remark 
applies to some of the younger officers who have had more 
than usual opportunities of showing the qualifications they 
possess. 

“ The consequence of bringing together a large number of un- 
trained persons unacquainted with the regulations and practice 
of the service, unknown to their superior officers, and unac- 
customed to act together, was seen in the waste and profusion 
which characterized the commencement of the Teninsular war ; 
it was also seen on a smaller scale in the Canada insurrections 
and the Caffre war, when it became necessary to employ a large 
number of inexperienced persons in subordinate, although in 
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many cases, important situations The habit 

which the trained officers of the department have of dealing 
with the public money in a variety of ways, as if it were any 
other commodity with which they have to do in the course of 
their business, is only acquired by degrees. . . . . . 

“ It must also be remembered that when officers have to be 
taken on a sudden from other professions, the persons who offer 
themselves are generally tlie least worthy and able members of 
those professions. Those who have been successful remain in 
their own business, while only those who have been unsucessful 
from any cause seek a new profession. 

‘‘The least efficient of all the departments of the Indian 
Government is the Commissariat, which is mainly owing to 
the Indian commissariat officers being taken from the army 
without any previous experience. The business of the com- 
missariat is one which requires for its successful performance 
the experience of a life, and the devotion of the faculties more 
than most other professions. It is concerned with important 
and various objects ; it brings the officers of the department 
into close connexion with many different kinds of persons 
both in and out of the public service (the firm deference due 
to the commanding officer in laying before him representations 
relating to unauthorized expenditure, and the caution required 
in dealing with sharp men of business of all sorts, who are 
striving to forward their own interests at the expense of the 
public, are instances in point) ; it is the subject of a detailed 
system of regulations extending to those of several other 
departments of the public service ; and the difficulty, trust, 
and responsibility, especially in time of expected or actual 
war, are such as to call for the exercise of the highest mental 
and moral qualities.” 

Page 1167. 

“ The reasons for keeping a branch of the department in a 
state of efficiency in the United Kingdom are not, however, 
confined to the exigencies of the home service. The great 
reserve of the British army for service in every part of the 
world is in this country ; and it is as necessary that a propor- 
tion of trained experienced commissariat officers should be in 
readiness to accompany any expedition which may at any 
time be sent to any quarter, or to reinforce the department in 
any of the colonies in which rebellion or invasion is appre- 
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henclod, fts thiit tlicrc should be experienced medical officers, 
or officers of artillery, engineers, or of the civil branch of the 
ordinance in reserve. An army is quite as helpless without a 
properly organized commissariat (that is, without a certainty 
of being regularly provided with food, forage, transport, and 
money,) as without ammunition. 

“Commissariat olficcrs able to supply troops in movement in 
the face of an enemy, familiar with all the intricacies of the 
military and ordnance regulations, accustomed to act witli 
military officers of various grades, and habituated to the con- 
sideration that the economy of the public money is to be en- 
forced by every means consistent v.'ith the due execution of 
the public service, require many years for their formation. 

“Zf is (U the eotnmoicctneni of a foreign war or domestic 
insurrectUm that the (jrcaiest liahility exists to profuse expen- 
ditiirey and consequently the, greatest necessity for being pre- 
pared u'ith the measures of precaution whieh experience has 
qnoved to be the best. If is hardly too much to say that millions 
might have been saved if there hud been a su fficie7it number of 
tvell-traincd commissariat officers^ of proved integrity and 
ability, at the beginning of the Peninsular tear, leaving only 
the subordinate situations to be filled by new appointments, * It 
would also have been a great advantage if, at the breaking out 
of the Canadian insurrection and tlie Kaffir war, there had 
been a small branch of the department at home from which 
four or five experienced commissariat officers might have been 
detached : in fact, the experience of the last forty years has 
demonstrated that upon the occasion of any great and unfore- 
seen movement of a military force, tlic extraordinary expen- 
diture for the military service is considerably increased, the 
procccding.s of the commissariat impeded, and much confusion 
and loss caused, by the want of a sufficient number of expe- 
rienced officers to meet the urgent and important services 
required. The advantage of having such a reserve was expe- 
rienced in 1826, when an expedition was suddenly sent from 
this country to Lisbon. On that occasion assistance was ob- 
tained from the commissariat establishment serving in Irelan^ 
and from the half-pay list (which had not then been exhausted 
of efficient officers), and the consequence was, that during this 
service the business of the commissariat was carried on in a 
very regular and satisfactory manner ; a large expenditure 
was materially economised, and an improved system of account 
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was successfully introduced, which became the foundation of 
tlio simple and concise system ostablished in 1843 throughout 
Iho department.” 


Appendix C. (Page 125.) 

Composition of Foreign Legions. 

The German Legion was composed of the hdlowing 
nations ; — 

2,5 14 Prussians. 

1,018 Bavarians. 

816 Tlanoverians. 

548 Badeners. 

488 IIolst(‘iners. 

461 Hessians. 

412 Belgians. 

»856 vSaxons. 

824 Hamburgers. 

284 INIccklenburgers. 

264 Luxembnrgers. 

180 Brunswickers. 

1 86 Wur(emb('rg(u*s. 

126 Natives of Gotha and Saxe Widninr, 
92 Dutchmen. 

56 Nassau. 

472 Austrians and Swiss. 

700 Germans raised in Amcrii a. 


Total - 9,312 

“ Tlie Italian Legion raised in Sardinia consisted of : — 
837 Natives of Lombardy. 


1,719 

»5 

Piedmont. 

218 


Parma. 

114 

)) 

Modena. 

85 

99 

Tuscany. 

59 

99 

Rome. 


9y 

Naples. 

27 

99 

Hungary. 

3,129 




Total 
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Appendix D. (Page 362.) 

Scheme of Dietary for Soldiers proposed by Colonel Sir 
A. M. Tullocii, K.C.B, 

Breakfast. 

Bread - - - - 8 oz. 

Coffee - - - - § » 

Sugar •* - - - 1 „ 


Supper. 


Broad 

Tea 

Sugar 

Milk 


Irish Stow 


Dinners. 

No. 1. 
IVEutton 


r IVlutton 
J rulatoe.s 

I Onions 


r Rice 

Rico Pudding < Milk 
L Sugar 

No, 2. 

Salt Bo(‘f or Pork 

Tease Soup { 

^ , f Potatoes 

Colcaunon | 

Broad 

No. 3. 

Mutton, baked 
Potatoes 

Yorkshire Flour 
Pudding ) Suet 

No, 4. 

Beef, boiled - 
Soup, con- r Vegetables 
taining t Rice or Barley 
Potatoes 
Bread 


No, 4. 


8 oz. 

1 ,, 

1 gill. 


12 oz. 
16 „ 


2 ^ „ 

2 J gill. 

1 1 drains. 


12 oz. 

^ pint. 
2 


12 ‘ oz. 
16 „ 

5 „ 


12 oz. 
8 „ 
2 „ 
16 „ 
» 

E E 2 
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Beef, baked - 
Potatoes 


Plum Pudding 


No. o. 


Flour 

Paisins 

Suet 

Sugar 


No. 6. 

Mutton, boiled 
Soup eon- r Vegetables 

taining 1 Rice or Barb^y - 
Potatoes - - - 

Bread 


No. 7. 

Beef, stewed 
Vegetables - 
Potatoes 
Bread 

No. 8. 


12 oz. 
16 „ 

1 


1 2 cz. 


8 


)y 


16 


99 

99 


12 oz. 


8 

8 


99 

99 

99 


Soup made of the head, shanks, and feet. 

Roast Heart. 

Fried Liver, 

And Tripe. 

Note. — Since Dr. Christison’s analysis of this diet has been 
communicated to me, I propose to substitute, on the first day, 
suet for rice pudding, composed of 3 oz. of flour, one of suet, 
and about one of sugar ; also to add, to the seventh day’s 
dinner ^ lb. of potatoes and 2 oz. cheese, to b3 eaten witli the 
extra bread charged on that day, which would bring the nutri- 
tive properties of the diet to about the same average as for the 
rest of the week, and add only a small fraction to the expense. 

(Signed) A. Tullocii, Col. 


It is computed that the ordinary garrison ration, with a 
weekly outlay by the soldier of 1^. 2d», would suffice to carry 
out this scheme. 
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Appendix E. (Page 365,) 


SoAi.K of‘ IIatjons Jillowccl ill the P^ield during tlie late War. 



Ill the French and Sardinian armies the allowance of salted 
meat is about one-fourth less than the fresh meat ration. 
The Turkish rations quoted arc not those issued by the 
Government of tlie Porte, but tliosc established by tlie British 
authorities for the Turkish contingent attached to our army 


Appendix F. (Page 374.) 

Heport on Amalgamated FoRAiiE. 

Proceedings of a Board of Officers assembled by Order ol 
the Coinmander-in-Chicf on the 19th January 1856, for the 
Purpose of inquiring into the Desirability of issuing Forage, 
compressed upon a new Principle, to the Horses of the 
Cavalry and Artillery. 


President — -Colonel Douglas, C.B., lltli Hussars. 
Members — Colonel Barker, C.B., Royal Artillery ; 

Principal Veterinary Surgeon Wilkinson. 

The Board, having assembled according to the order, pro- 
ceeded to examine some oats and hay and bran compressed 
into one mass by a plan submitted by Assistant Commissary* 
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General July an ; each mass consists of one day’s forage, with 
marks to indicate liow it should be divided into three feeds. 
The weight of each ration is 22 lbs., in the following proper* 
tions, viz., 12 parts of hay, 10 of oats, and 2 of bran, which is 
equal to the present cavalry ration at home and abroad. 

The board arc of opinion that tlie forage, as submitted to 
them, has many advantages over that at present issued to tlio 
service in consequence of the great facility with which it can 
be carried botli by sea and land, occupying as it do(‘S, one- 
third the space required for the same forage as now compressed 
in this country for use in the Crimea, in cons(‘quence of which 
a very great saving would accrue to the Government notwith- 
standing any additional expense which might attend its pre- 
paration, and there would be a considerable saving in the 
forage itself, as little or no waste would take place in eitlier 
the subdivision or h'oding. 

It is proposed to send this compressed forages abroad in light 
canvas bags capable of containing the allowance for four 
.days, and Avhich may be made available as nose-bags to hold 
the increased bulk, rendered necessary by this new mode of 
feeding. 

The above canvas bags, however, arc not to supersede the 
present nose-hags, wliieli must still b(’ retained for the ration 
of barley or oats when issued as iKU’etofore. 

The board are also of opinion that, as far as they can judge, 
tlie nutritious qualities of tlie forage are not at all impaired 
by the mode of preparation, and that the pr(>])ortions of hay 
corn, and bran in each ration are good, they therefore recom- 
mend that it may be immediately tried by botli th(‘ cavalry 
and artillery, with a view to testing its qualities as an article 
of food, as well as to determine the best mode of carrying and 
distributing the weight on the horse’s back, and should the 
reports be considered satisfactory the board suggest its imme- 
diate adoption in the service. 

(Signed) S. Douglas, Lt.-Col. llth Hussars. 

(Signed) G. R. Barkeu, Lt.-Col. R. A. and CoL 
(Signed) J. Wilkinson, P. Y, Surgeoiii 
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Appendix G. (Page 404.) 

Cj.otiiing System in the Sardinian Army. 

The Sardinian soldier is credited on joinijig with the sum 
of* 80 franc.s, out of which lie is required to purchase his regu- 
lated kit, the cost of which is about 76 francs, including his 
uniform tunic and trowsers and his shako, the balance goes 
into the regimental clothing fund, which is further maintained 
by a daily stoppage of from 14 to 22 centimes a day (according 
to the arm in wliicli he serves), this sum, amounting thus to 
1/. 2s, IQd, per annum, sufRces to keep the soldier, if com- 
monly careful, complete in clothing and necessaries during the 
entire term of his service (4 years), and sometimes a small 
baliuice even remains to the man’s credit. The entire cost of 
tlic Sardinian infantry soldier’s clothing and necessaries for his 
full jieriod of servic(^ does not accordingly exceed 8/. 3^. 3cZ. 

The llelgian sy^tcJii is very similar to the Sardinian, both 
diifering from the French in respect to the uniform not being 
provided and renewed by the Government but from the 
regimental clothing fund. 


Appendix H. (Page 155.) 


Under the Royal AV'ARUANTof 1st OcIoIku* 1858, tlie Medical 
Department ef the Army is constituted as follows : — 


Ch’iule. 

Itclative Rank. 

Pny. 

Half. 

Pay.t 



£' s. cl. 

£ S. iJ. 

1. Jnspfrfov - Ctciic- 

Bri gadfcr- Gen cral 

A fter 30 years’ Service* 2 5 0 

1 17 G 

ral of JIusxtihUs. 

A ft(;r 5 y (‘ars’ Full- 




Pay Service in 




that rank - 

„ 25 „ „ 2 5 0 

1 13 6 


As Majov-GcncraU 

„ 20 „ „ 2 0 0 

1 10 0 

2. Dcpuiif T)i}ipcc’- 

hienti nanGCohmel 

„ 30 „ „ 1 I t 0 

1 5 C 

lov- Grnci'id of 

After 5 yearb’ Ser- 



Honiiitals. 

vice in that rank- 

„ 25 „ „ 1 10 0 

12 6 


As Colonel - 

„ 20 „ „ 18 0 

110 

3. or Jlcgl- 

Major - - * 

„ 15 „ „ <0 18 0 

0 13 G 

mcninl Surgeon. 


„ 10 „ „ 0 15 0 

0 11 0 

Alter 20 years’ 




Service to ho 

L'l cut. -Colonel 

„ 15 „ 1 5 0 

0 18 6 

styled Surgeon^ 

but J uiiior of 



Major, 

tliat rank - 

M 10 „ „ 12 0 

0 16 G 

i. or lieg}' 

Lieutenant • 

„ 10 „ „ 0 13 0 

0 10 0 

mental Assist- 

After ({ years’ Pull- 



ant'Surgeon, 

Pay Service 

J> 5 „ y, 0 11 6 

0 8 0 


As Captain - 

Under 0 „ „ 0 10 0 

0 6 0 


* Full Pay Serv'ico only. 

t In consoqucnco of reduction, or pliysical or menial mcamcity; after 25 years 
Full Pay Service oilicers are outitlcil to retire upon Bovoii-tentlis of the dally rate of 
pay in which they are in V(‘ccii)t, provided tli(’V shall have servod throe years in the 
rank from which* they retire, or ten ycai's in ail ia tlic oolonios or ftvo iu the neld. 
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A successful cxaiiiiiiatiuii after live yeaio’ Full Fay Servico, 
of wliicli two must be passed in a regiment, is required to be 
passed to entitle an Assistant-Surgeon to promotion to a 
Surgeoncy ; a Surgeon inu.st have served ten years in tlie 
army, and at least two years as Kegimenlal Suigeon, and a 
Deputy-Inspector five years at Iioiiie or tlirec abroad, bebn*e 
being eligible for promotion. It is, liowever, in the power of 
the Secretary of State to dispense with these conditions in 
eases of emergency. 

Promotion above the rank of Surgeon is to be made by 
selection. Good Service Pensions will be awarded to a certain 
number of medical oflicers, and six will be named Honorary 
Physicians, and six Honorary Surgeons to the Queen. 


Appendix I. (Page 154.) 


Koyal Warrant establishing the Coiistitulion and fuiurc 
Organization of the Commissariat De2)artment. 

1. The duties of the Commissariat shall be superintended 
and directed by an officer of that department, with tlie desig- 
nation of Commissary-Gencral-iu-Chief, acting under ordm'S 
from Our Secretary of State for War. 

2. The ranks of Commissariat officers in Our Army shall 
be as follows, viz. : — 

Commissary- General ; 

Deputy Commissary-General ; 

Assistant Commissary-General ; 

Deputy Assistant Commissary-General, including a pro- 
bationary class of Acting Deputy Assistant Commis- 
saries-General. 

3. To be eligible for promotion, an officer must have served 
on full pay during the following periods, dating from his first 
ciitraiice Into the probationary class : — 

A Commissary-General thirteen years, and at least three 
years thereof as Deputy Commissary-General. 

A Deputy Commissary-General ten years, and at least 
two years thereof as Assistant Commissary- General. 

An Assistant Commissary-General, five years. 
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1. All fir&t «‘ip[)oiiitincnts to the Coninii.S!:>afiat shall be made 
iroiTi tlio subalterns of Our army, provided a sufficient num- 
ber of qualified volunteers, duly recommended by their com- 
manding officers, can be procured. Volunteers shall be of not 
less than two years’ service as commissioned officers, and 
under twenty-five years of age ; they shall be subjected to an 
exaniinalion, and, if found competent, shall be placed on a 
list according to their merits, and in their order thereon sliall 
be employed by the Commissary General-in-Chief, under the 
authority of Our Secretary of State for War, as their ser- 
vices may be required. These volunteers shall be subjected 
to a probation of six months, with the rank of Acting Deputy 
Assistant Commissary-General ; at the termination of which 
jieriod, if found competent, and still willing to serve in the 
Commissariat, they shall be required to resign their military 
commissions, and shall be furnished instead with commissions 
as Deputy Assistant Coinmissaries-General. 

0 . The establishment of the Commissariat shall be fixed, from 
time to time, on tlie same principle as that of Our army ; and 
ill order to furnish a reasonable preparation for war, it shall 
be maintained to such an extent as to provide suitable em- 
ployment in peace for officers, not only in the colonies, but 
also at the several camps and largo military stations at home, 
according to the ordinary requirements of the service. 

6. In selecting officers for promotion, provision shall be 
made for the advancement of those who have shown special 
aptitude for their duties, or have distinguished themselves by 
zeal and ability in the performance of them ; but such selec- 
tion shall be mainly guided by length of efficient service. 
The promotions in the Commissariat shall take place, as in 
other branches of the public service, as vacancies occur. 

7. Oil reduction of the establishment, the juiiioi*' officers of 
the rest^ective ranks shall be the first reduced ; and on resto- 
ration to full pay, the reduced officers who are senior in their 
rank shall be the first restored, except in cases iu which a 
strict adherence to such rule would be manifestly detrimental 
to the public service. 

8. In order to obviate the necessity for an undue augmen- 
tation of the establishment in time of war, and the consequent 
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iiiconvcuieucc uribiug iroiii a krgc reiiuctioii on the tennination 
of hostilities, the commissariat slnill be allowed to avail itseli 
of the temporary assistance that may be allurded by otllcors 
drawn from Onr regular army, or from tlie lialf ])ay of Our 
army, to be selected under regulations which shall be framed 
for the purpose by Our Secretary of State for War and Our 
Cominandcr-in-Chief, to act in tlie capacities of a.ssi.stant and 
deputy assistant cominissaries-general. The otlicors ol Our 
army thus placed on the commi.^sariat staff shall be considered 
supernumerary in their regiments, retaining their proper places 
in their respective corps, and participating in regimental pro- 
motion as opportunities olfer, but they shall be employed ex- 
clusively in the duties of the commissariat, and shall not be at 
liberty to witlidraw themselves from lliose duties so long as 
their services may be required, except in cases of promotion 
to the rank of field ofliccr in their r(‘gimenls. 

9. The relative rank of the commissariat ollicers of Our army 
shall be as follows, viz. : — 

Commissary-g(*neral, as mnjor-general ; 

Deputy comrnissary-gciicral of five y(‘ars^ standing, as 
colonel ; 

Deputy commissary-general under five yours’ standing, as 
lieu ten anf-coloncl ; 

Assistant cominissary-gcncral, a.s major ; 

Dejiuty assistant comnii.ssary-g<‘ncral, as captain ; 

Acting deputy as.si.stant commissary -general, as lieutenant 
in the army ; 

and tlieir quarters and military allowances, including pensions 
for wounds, and allowuiuces to their widows and families, shall 
be regulated accordingly. 

10. Tlie commissariat shall be allowed to draw subordinates, 
such as clerks, storekeepers, issuers, biitchcr.s, bakers, 8ic., from 
the soldiers of Our army, to be maintained permanently on the 
commissariat cstabiisliraent, to the necessary extent. These 
subordinates, when they shall have been detached for a suffi- 
cient time on probation, sliall be wliolly withdrawn from their 
regiments; but their names shall be retained on the rolls as 
supernuraerarios, in order tliat they may be sent back to their 
regiments or depots in case of misconduct or inefficiency. 
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The iiidividttitls (lius eiu[)loyo(l shall be occupied exclusively 
in ilie public duties of the department, and shall be appro- 
priately clotliod, and placed under llie charge and direction of 
ilic coiuniissariat ofhceiv wherever they may be employed, who 
shall be answerable for the discipline and regular payment of 
tlie men, whose places in their regiments shall be filled up by 
recruits. 

11. The rates of pay of the dificrciit ranks of the depart- 
ineiit shall 1)0 regulated according to the following scale : — 

ScALK of Full, Half, and Retired Pay. 


Rank. 


(^)n)tniss;l^y-(aMl('ral - 

1 )('))u t y Con i n ti ssary- 
(a'lioml. 

assistdul Coini)ii>snr,v- 
Uciural. 

*J>cput.v Assistant foni- 
niissar.v-(u'm'i’al, 

Aciiiij:!; Deputy Assist 
( ''Jiiunissary-OeiH'ral. 


* In cjiso of Military Otlicers, to be made up, on con fin nation, 1o 105. a day, from tlie 
date of (Mdcring on tlu'ir ])rol)ation. A Coinniissaryajeneral, witli an army hi tho 
held, to receive a special rate of pay, proportionate to the magnitude of charge. 

12. It shall be eompelcnl to Our Secretary of Stale for War 
to place coinini.<sariat olficers on the retired list at the rates 
specified in the prceeding scale, after a meritorious service of 
twenty years in the dei)artment as commissioned officers, 
including tlie period of service on probation, if, by reason of 
mental or bodily iufiniiily of a permanent nature, to be certified 
by a medical board, they sliall be unfit for further duty ; and 
all officers shall be at liberty to retire after thirty years of such 
service. 

.13. A rosl(M‘ shall bo observed of liomc and foreign service, 
notto.be departed’ from except in cases of necessity. With 
respect, however, to the west coast of Africa, olficers are to 
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be ullowed to volunteer, receiving* auch special pecuniary 
advantages as may be fixed by Our Secretary of State for 
War, 

Given at Our Court at St. James’s tliis 28tli day of Octo- 
ber 18o8, in the twenty-second year of Our reign. 

By Her Majesty’s cojninand, 

J. PEEL. 
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“ 's Book of the Salmon - 
Hawker’s Young Sportsman - 
The Hunting-Field . - - i 

Idle’s Hints on Shooting - - 1' 

Pocket and the Stud - - - i 

Practical Horsemanship - - i 

Richardson's Horsemanship - - P 

Ronalds’ Fly-Fiiher’s Entomology !■ 
Stable Talk and Table Talk - 
Stonehenge on the G reyhound 
'riiHCker’s Courser’s Guide - - 2 

The Stud, for Practical Purposes - t 

Veterinary Medicine, dec. 


Hunting-Fu'ld (The) - 
Miles’s Tlorse-Shoeing - 
“ on the Horse’s Foot 
Pocket and the Stud 
Practical Horsemanship 
Riehanl son’s Horsemanship 
Stable Talk and Table Talk - 
• Stud (The) 

Youatt's Tlio Dog - - - 

“ The Horse 

Voyagres and Travels. 

Auldjo’s Ascent of Mont Blanc 
Raines’s Viiudois of Piedmont 
Bilker'*! Wanderings in Ceylon 
Barrow’s Continental Tour - 
Barth's African Travels 
Berkeley 's FoTe».ts of France 
Burton’s East Africa 

<* Medina and Mecca - 
Carlisle’s Turkey and Greece 
De Custine'b Kussia 
Eothen - - - - - 

Ferguson’s Swiss Travels 
Flemub Interiors - 
Forester’s Rambles in Norway 
o Hardttiia and Corsica 
Gironlfere’s Philippines - 
Gregorovius’s Corsica - 
Halloran's Japan - 
Hill's Travels in Siberia 
HinchlifPs Travels m the Alps 
Hope’s Brittany and the Bible 
•• Oh.'i.e in Brittnnv 


Chase iii Brittany 
Howltfs Art Student in Munich - 
(W ) Victoria - - - 


Hudson and Kennedy’s Mont 
Blanc - - - - - 

Hughes’s A'ustralian Colonies - . 

Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature - 
Hurlbut’s Pictures from Cuba 
Hutchinson’s African Exploration 
Jameson’s Canada - - - - 

Jerrmann’s St. Petersburg - 
Laing's Norway - - - - 

Notes of a Traveller 
M‘Clure’8 North-West Passage - 
MacDougan’sVoyageoflhcResolufe 
Mason's Zulus of Natal 
Miles’s Uarobles in Iceland - - : 

Osborn's Quedah - ■ ,T 

Pfeiffer's Voyage round the World 

“ Second ditto - - - 

Schener’s Central America - 
Seaward’s Narrative - - - 

Snow's Ticrra del Fuego 

Spottiswoode’s Eastern Russia - 
Von Tempsky’s Mexico and Gua- 
temala - - ■ 

Weld’s Vacations in Ireland - 
“ United SUtes and Canada - 

Worne’s African Wanderings 
Wilberforce’t BrasH & Slave-Trade 

Works of FltBtloiis 

CruiVshank’s Falsfaff . . - 

Ilowitt’s TaUangetta - - 

Macdonald’s Villa Verocchlo 
Melville’s Confideuce-lHuu - 
Moore s Epicurean 

Sir Roger UeCoveHey • - 

Sketches (The ) , Three Tales 
Southey’s The Doctor *c. - 

Trollope’s Barchester Tower* 

» Warden 



ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE 

of 

NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED BY 

Messrs. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS, 

PATERNOSTER ROW, LONOOM. 


Miss Acton’sModern Cookery for Priva,te 

Families, reduced to a System of Easy Prac- 
tice in a Series of carefully-tested R^eipts, ' 
in which the Principles of Earon Liebig and 
other eminent Writers have been as much as 
possible applied and explained. Newly-re- 
vised and enlarged Edition ; with 8 Plates, 
comprising 27 Figures, and 150 Woodcuts. 
F(^. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Acton’s English Bread-Book for Do- 
mestic Use, adapted to Families of cverj' 
grade : Containing the plainest and most 
minute Instructions to the Learner, and 
Practical Iteccijpts for many varieties of 
Bread ; ^Nith Notices of the present System 
of Adulteration and its Consequences, and 
of the Improved Baking Processes and 
Institutions established Abroad. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Aikin. — Select Works of the British 

Poets, from BenJonsonto Beattie. With 
biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. 
Aikin. New Edition, with Supplement by 
Lucy Aikin j consisting of additional Selec- 
tions from more recent Poets. 8vo. price 18s, 

Arago (F.)-~Biographies ofDistinguished 

Scientific Men. Translated by Admiral 
W. H. Smyth, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c . ; the Rev. 
Baden Powell, M. A.; and Robert Grant, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. 8vo. 18s. 

Aragons Meteorological Essays. With an 

Introduction by Baron Humboldt. Trans- 
lated under the superintendence of Lieut. - 
Colonel E. Sabine, R.A., Treasurer and 
V.P.R.S. 8vo. 18s. , 

Aragons Popular Astronomy. Translated and 

edited by Admiral W. ll. Smyth, D.C.L., 
F.E,S. ; and Robert Gbant,M.A., F.R.A.S. 
In Two Volumes. Vol. I. 8vo. with Plates 
and Woodcuts, 21a. 

Arnold.— Boems. By Matthew Arnold. 

Third Edition of the First Series. Fcp. 
8vo. price 6s. 6d. 

Arnold.— Poems. 3y Matthew Arnold. Second 
Setiesi, about one-third new $ the rest finally 
selected from the Yolum(»9 of 1849 and 1852, 
now withdrawn. Fop. 8vo. price 5s, 


Lord Bacon’s Works. A New Edition, 

revised and elucidated ; and enlarged by the 
addition of many pieces not printed before 
Collected and Edited by Robert Leslie 
Ellis, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; James Spedding, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and DouolaS 
Denon Heath, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. — 
The publication has commenced with the 
Division of the Fhilosophical irorks^ to be 
completed in 5 vols., of which Yols- I. to 
III. in 8vo., price 18s. each, are now ready. 
Yols. lY, and Y. are in the press. 

Joanna Baillie’s Dramatic and Poetical 

Works : Comprising the Plays of the Pas- 
sions, Miscellaneoua Draonas, Metrical Le- 
gends, Fugitive Pieces, and Ahalya Baee. 
Second Edition, with a Life of Joanna 
Boillie, Portrait, and Vignette. Square 
crown 8vo. 218. cloth ; or 42s. bound in 
morocco by Hayday. 

Baker. — The Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon. By S. W. Baker, Esq. New 
Edition, with 13 IJlustrations engraved on 
Wood. Fcp, 8vo. 46. Gd. 

Baker. — Eight Tears' Wanderings in Ceylon. 
By S. W. Baker, Esq, With 6 coloured 
Plates. 8to. price 15s. 

Barth. — Travels and Discoveries in 

??brth and Central Africa : Being the Jour- 
nal of an Expedition undertaken under 
the auspices of Hor Britannic Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the Years 1849 — 1855. By 

Henry Barth, Ph.D.,D.C.L., Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical and Asiatic Societies,. 
&c. Yols. I. to HI., with 11 Maps, 100 
Engravings on Wood, and 36 Illustrations 
in tinted Lithography, price 63s. — Yols. lY. 
and V., completing tho work, are in the press, 

Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Rents and 

Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, at both Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day ; as revised by Mr. Donaldson. 
Seventh Fdiiion, enlarged and adapted to the 
Present Time : With the Principles and 
Mode of Valuing Land and other Property 
for Parochial Assesmuent and Enfranchise- 
ment of Copyholds, under the recent Acts of 
Parliament. By Robert Baker, 

Agent and YMuor. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

B 2 
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NEW WORKS AjsD NEW EDITIONS 


A Month in the Forests of France. By 

the lion- Ghantley E. Behkeiey, Author 
of lit^miniscences of a iriDiisnnut . 8vo. with 
2 Etchings bj John Leech (1 coloured). 

[Nearly ready. 

Black’s Practical Treatise on Brewing, 

based on Chemical and Economical Princi- 
l)lcs : With Formulae for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. New 
Edition, with Additions. 8 yo. 10s. 6d. 

Blaine’s Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports ; 

or, a complete Account, Historical, Prac- 
tical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Kacing, and otJicr Field Sports and 
Athletic Amusements of the present day. 
New Edition, revised by Hahut Hieover, 
Ephemeha, and IVIr. A. Graham. Whlh 
upwards of 600 AVoodcuta. 8vo. bOa. 

Blair’s Chronological and Historical 

Tables, from the Creation to the Present 
Time : AVith Additions and Correction.^ from 
the most authentic AAhntcrs ; including Die 
Computation of St. Paul, as connecting tlio 
Period from the Exode to the Temple. 
Tinder the revision of Siit Hexiiy Ellis, 
K.H, Imperial Svo. 31s. Gd, half-morocco. 

Bloomfield. — The Greek Testament, 

with copious English Notes, Critical, Plii- 
lological, and Explanatory. Especially 
adajited to the use of Theological Students 
and Mini.sters. By the Rev. S. T. Bloom- 
FlEtp, V.D,, F.S.A. Nint li Edition, revised. 
2 vols. Svo. with Map, price £2. 8s. 

Dr. Bloomfield’s College and School 

Edition of tlic G)eek Ti’stammt : W^itli 
brief English Notes, chiefly Pliilological and 
Explanatory, esjieciallv formed for uao in 
Colleges and the Public Schools. Sorcntli 
Edition, improved j with Map and Index. 
Fcp. Svo. 7?j. 6d, 

Dr. Bloomfield’s College and School 

to the Greek Testament. New 
Edition, carefully revised. Fcp. Svo, price 
lOs. 6d. cloth. 

Bourne. — A Treatise on the Steam-En- 
gine, in its Application to Minoa, Mills, 
Steam-Navigation, and Railways. By the 
Artisan Club. Edited b 3 ' John Bourne, C.E, 
New Edition ; with 33 Steel Plates and 349 
AA'ood Engravings. 4to. price 27». 

Bourne's Catechism of the Steam-Engine in 
its various Jipx)hcation8 to Mines, Mills, 
Steam-Navigalion, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture:- With Practical Instructions for the 
Manufacture and Management of Engines 
of every class. Eourth Edition, enlarged j 
with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. Gs. 


Bourne. — A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller: With various Suggesliona of Im- 
provement. By John Bourne, C.E. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected. 
With 20 large Plates and numerous Wood- 
cuts. 41o. price 38s. 

Boyd. — A Manual for Naval Cadets. 

Puhlished with the sanction and apj^roval 
of the Lords Coininissioiiera of the Admi- 
ralty. By .John M‘Neilt. Born, Captain, 
R-N. AN'ith Conipnss-Signala in Colours, 
and 23G AA'oodeuts. Fcp. Svo, I Os. (5d. 

Brande. — A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art : Com^irising the History, 
Description, and Seiontitlc Principles of 
every Branch of Human Knowledge; with 
tho Derivation and De/inition of all the 
Terms in general use. Edited by W. T. 
Brande, F.K S.L. and E. ; assisted by Db. 
J. CaUvin. Tliird Edition, revised and cor- 
rected ; with numerous Woodcuts. Svo. GOs. 

Professor Brande’s Lectures on Organic 
Cheini^^try, as apjdied to Manufactures; 
including Jheing, Bleaching, Calico-Print- 
ing, Sugar-Manufacture, the Preservation 
of Wood, Tanning, Ac. ; delivered before tho 
Members of the Royal Institution. Arranged 
I by permission from tlio Lecturer’s Notes by 
J. ScOFFEHN, M.B. Fcp. 8vo. with Wood- 
cuts, price 78. Cd. 

i Brewer. — An Atlas of History and Geo- 

i grapliy, from tho Commencement of tliO 
I Christian Era to the ProBcnt Time ; Coiii- 
: prising a Series of Sixteen coloured Maps, 

1 arranged in ChronoIogi(‘nl Order, with Jllns- 
trative Mcmoir.s. By the Rev. J. S. Brewee, 

1 M.A., Profes.sor of English History and 

; Literature in King’s College, London. 

) Scro,id Ndtfirnt, revised and corrected. 

’ Royal Svo. 12s. 6d. lialf-boiind. 

! 

; Brodie. — Psychological Inquiries, in a 

Series of Essaj’s intended to illustrate the 
{ Influence of the Physical Organisation on 
I the Mental Facilities. By SiR Benjamin C. 
i Brodie, Bart. Third Edition. Fcp.8vo. 6s. 

i 

! Bull. — The Maternal Management of 

Children in Health and Disease. By 
I T. Bull, M.D., Member of the Royal 
! College of Physicians ; formerly Pliysieian- 
! Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery 
( Institution. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

I 

t Dr. T. Bvirs Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnane^ and in the Lying-in Room : With 
an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion 
with those subjects, &c. ; and Hints upon 
; Nursing. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 



ETJBMSHED BY LONGMAN, BROWN, JL5TD CO. 


Buckingham.— Autobiography of James 

Silk Buckingham : Including his Voyages, 
Travels, Adventures, Speculations, Suc- 
cesses and Failures, frankly and faithfully 
narrated } with Characteristic Sketches of 
Public Men. Yols. I. and II. post 8vo. 218. 


Bunsen. — Christianity and Mankind, 

their Beginnings and Prospects. By 
CiriasTiAN CiiAitLES JosiAS Bunsen, D.D., 
B.C.L., D.Ph. Being a New Kditioii, cor- 
rected, remodelled, and extended, of Hip. 
polyius and his Aye. 7 vols. 8vo. £5. Sa. 

*** TIuh Second Edition Ihr Hippofi/ftm is coinmisci] 
of throe liislnicl >\oi-k8, wliicli niiiy be Iiad scparutelj, as 
toIlOW H 1 j 1 

1. ^|i])olitus anil hi« Ak'O; nr, llic RcginiiineB nrd 
iTf««jK*cts of (,'lir\stiaint> . 2 \<)ls. s\n. price JLl . ]lis. 


. i»riL< 

2. Outline of ibo IMulosopby of l’ni\cr'-ul II o 
plied to LiUiKUUj-'o iiud UelivMoii. Coni uihin 
count of the Alidiabetiral fonlerciu'c'-. 2 \'.C V\ 

pi lee fl. 

a. Analecta AMlc-Xioieaa. li \olh. 8vo. j rhe 2 h. 


jip. 


Bunsen.— Lyra Germanica: Hymns for 
the Sundays and chief Fei:ti\a!s cl' the 
Christian \ear. Transhtteil from the 
German by Catitekine Winewobtii. 
Third Edition. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

*"*'* 1 1 'is >11 of < Icruuiti Hmiiio Ii;in been made fi<.ui 

a (■oIIel■^loupubJi^}u>«^ 111 Ccriiiuiu h> the < lu'\ alici JIl.nm .s ; 
aiul lunuh 11 coini»aniou \<ilunif to' 


Theologia Germanica: 'Which setleth forth 
many lair linoamciatfi of JJivine Tiiith, and 
eaitli very lofty and lovely things touching 
a Perfect Lite. Transhded oy Susanna 
W iNKWORTir. 'With a Preface by the Rev. 
ChiARLESEjNOSLf-r ; aiid a ] A 11 Cl* by Chcva- 
lior Bunsen. Third Edition. Fcp. Svo. Ss. 


Bunsen. — Egypt’s Place in Universal 
History; An Historical Investigation, in 
Five Books. By C. C. J. BUNSEN, D.D., 
D.C'.L., D.Pii. Trunelatcd from the Gcr- 
nmn by C. II. Cottiiell, Esq,, M.A. 
With many Illustrations. Yol. I. 8yo. 288. j 
Vol. II. 8vo. 308. 


Burton (J. H.)— The History of Scotland 

troni the Revolution to the Extinction of the 
Last Jacobite Insurrection (I(i89-17-18). By 
JouN Hill Bubton. 2 vols. 8vo. 263 . 

Bishop S. Butler’s General Atlas of 

IModern and Ancient Geography ; compris- 
ing Fifty-two full-coloured Maps j with 
complete Indices. Now Edition, nearly all 
re-engravcd, enlarged, and greatly improved. 
Edited by the Author’s 8 on. Royal 4to. 
24-s. half-bound. 

i Thc 3\I(Kleni Atlas of !8 full-coloured M.^ps. 
LoyuI Svo. pi-ico J‘i«. 

The Aucu'iil Atlas of2l fuU-colourcd Maps. 
Ki),\ 111 8v(>. price 12si, 

Bishop S. Butler’s Sketch of Modern and 
Ancient Geography. Now Edition, tho- 
roughly revised, with such Alterations intro- 
duced as continually progreesivo Discoveries 
tmd the latest Information have rendered 
necessary. Post 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


Burton.— First Footsteps in East Africa ; 

or, an Exploration of Harar. By Ricitabd 
E. Bukxon, Captain, Bombay Army. With 
Maps and coloured Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

Burton. — Personal Narrative of a Pil- 
grimage to El Medinah and Moccah. By 
Ricitabd F. Bubton, Captain, Bombay 
Army. Spa. ///J Hdi/ion, revised; witli coloui’cJ. 
Plates ami Woodcuts. 2 vols. crown Svo. 
price 24s. 

The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popular Digest 

of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal ; 
with a Dictionary of Law Terms, Maxims, 
Statutes, and J iidicitd Antiquities ; Correct 
Tables of Assessed Taxes, S tarn 2 ^ Duties, 
Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties; 
Post-Office Regulations ; and Prison Disci- 
pline. 17th Edition, comjnlsing the Public 
Acts of the Session 1857. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popular Expo- 
sition of All the Countries of the World : 
tlicir Govorinncnt, Population, Revenues, 
Coninicrcc, and Jndu&'tries; Agricultural, 
Manufactured, end Mineral Products ; Re- 
ligion, Laws, JMannei's, and Social State; 
Wilh brief Notices of their lli.story and An » 
tiqihtics. By the Autiior of T/ie Cabinet 
Lawytn-. P>p. 8vo. iOs. Gd. cloth; or 13 b. 
bound ill calf. 


" The author has iiottlcctcd 
no nio'(enif><mi tv> ul inlorin- 
alum, .md all bl^ kuo- 

oiiiot, ami lU'.it tlosiriiilioii.s 
<>t flic (lillouot pLo aie 
quit V I'liiitoi lu.iblc* to i>reb>cnt 
Know k‘vl';o. Ibl 

ixauiiilo. 111 Hoiih'o, is ii.>i 
omit ti-d, and of .'•nn Fr.in- 
i U'co t hetc li-qinte U'b't.uU'd 
dosoniitioii, Tlie \» i>i.k ih 
loiiiinloil Milh ooiiHiilcrablo 
i.iu*, and tu the lU'i I 


.■mu Ji vv.ni.un!< ineru IS H 

Mist amount ol preo-n .nihical 
and topokTaidural infonna- 
linu iileasantp anideiised. 
J lie CuOiueC OazetteeTt 
thoui-h not iulc'iidcd to 
Ktuj-vi‘^f(ie inojL' flabonito 
voikK. vill.to soino cMeul, 
h;UL* that piri'Ot; but ’twill 
bo ^ul'o to tiiitl a Kii’jjo and 
])(‘i-nuinont ciiciiUtion of its 
on a." 

EcoxonisT. 


Calendar of English State Papers, Do- 

mcstic Scries, of the Reigns of Edward YI., 
Mary, Elizabeth, 1517 — 1580, j^i'csciwcd in 
tlic State Paper Department of Her Ma- 
joty’d Public Record Otficc. Edited by 
Robert Lemon, Esq., F.S.A., under the 
direction ol the Master of the Rolls, and 
with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Dcqiartment. 
Im 2 )erml Svo. 15s. 


Calendar of English State Papers, Do- 
mestic Scrie?, of the Reign of James I., 
1GU3— IGIO (comprising tlie Papers relating 
to the Gun^iowdcr Plot), 2 >reservcd in the 
State l'a 2 :)cr Department of H.M. Public 
Record Office, Edited by Mary Anne 
Everett Green, Author of The Lives of the 
rrinresses of England^ &e., under the direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls, and with 
the sanction of H.M. Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. Imperial 8vo. 159. 
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NEW WORKS A2n> NEW EDITIONS 


Calvert. — The Wife’s Manual ; or, 

Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 
Oeeasions of a Matron’s Life. Ry the Rev. 
AV. CAI.VEUT, IVL.A. Ornamented from De- 
signs by the Author in the slyle of Qaren 
Elnabi'lh's Prayer-Book. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Carlisle (Lord).— A Diary in Turkish and 
Grec-k Waters. Py the Right Hon. the 
Eaul of Caklislf. Eifth Edition. Post 8yo. 
price 10s. Gd. 

Catiov/.— Popular Conchology; or, the 

Sliell Cabinet arranged according to the 
iModeru System : AVitli a detailed Account 
of tlie Aiiinin].->, and a complete Do en'j>tivc 
Ei'«t of the Eamilics ami Genera of Reecnl 
and Eos.'d Shells. Py A ones Catlow. 
Second Edition, mucl. improved ; with •10.') 
Woodcut Illimlrations. Post Svo. ]nice 1 is. 

Cecil. — The Stud Farm ; or, Hints on 

Breeding Horses for the Turf, the Cha.''e, and 
the Road. Addressed to Pree ler« of Race- 
Ilorses and Hunters, Laiidi'd Proprietors^, 
and espeeially to Tenant Farmers. Py j 
Crcii. Fcp. 8vo. witli Frontispiece, 5s. | 

Cecil’s Stable Practice ; or, Hints on Training [ 
for the Turf, the Cha«e, and the Roatl ; | 
with Observations on Racing and Hunt- j 
ing, AVasting, Race-Riding, and Handi- i 
capping : Addressed to Owners of Kaccr^s, j 
Hunters, and other Horses, and to all who 
are concerned in Racing, Steeple-Chasing, 
and Fox-Hunting. Fcp. 8vo. with Plate, 
price 5s. half-bound. 

Ciiapmaip — History of Gustavus Adol- 

]jlius,and of the lliirty A'cars" W'ar up to the 
King’s Death : AA'itli sonic Account of its 
Conclusion by the Peace of AVcstpiialia, in i 
3 64S. Py P. CnAPMAN, M.A., A'icur of | 
Letberhead. 8vo. with Plans, 12s. 6d. 


Conybeare and Howson.— The Life and 

Epistles of Saint Paul : Comprising a com- 
plete Piography of the Apostle, and ft 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in 
Chronological Order. Py tlie Rov. W. J. 
CovYMFAUE, AI.A.; and the Rev. J. S. 
Howson, ]M.A. Second Edition^ revised and 
corrected ; with BOveral Maps and AVood- 
eiit;., and 4 Plates. 2 vols. square crown 
Svo. 31s, Gd. cloth. 

%■* Tho Oi i'Jitiiil rililiiiii, vith jiiore numerous lUustra- 
tions, in 2 Ito. jirKc nij\ luul. 

} Conybeare.— Essays, Ecclesiastical and Social : 
I Kc])rintcd, vitli Ailditions, from the 

i Jj'/ofht'ij't lu'iii'ir. py the Rev. AA^. J. 

j Con vulahj:, M.A , late Fellow of Trinity 

; I'ollege, Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. 

j Dr. Copland’s Dictionaiy of Practical 

Medicine: C'omprising General Patliology, 
tlie Nature and Treatmtmf of l>iscases, 
Ahn-bid Struetuiv'?, and the Di-torders es- 
jK'eiallv nieicieiital to Climate'^, to Sex, and 
to tlieditrerent Fpochs iS Jufe; willi nurnc- 
rou^ approved I'oniuikp of the Medicines 
reeomm'Muled. A'ols. 1. and II. 8vo. price 
E3 ; and I’artn X. to XAGII, 4s. Gd. each. 

%* I’.Ml \l\., ( lilt' 11 noaili ivinly. 

Cotton. — Instructions in the Doctrine 

and Pruetne of Cliri.st ianity. Intended 
ehieflv n- nu 1 ntrodiict ion to Contlrination. 
J!\ G. E. L. Col JON, if. A. ISiiio. 23. 6d. 

Cresy’s Encyclopaedia of Civil Engi- 

net'ring, Historical, Tlieoretit'al, and Prac- 
tie.'il. Illustrated by upwards of 3,000 
AV'oodcuts. Second Bihfion, revised and 
brought doTMT to the Present Time in a 
Supplement, corrqirisingAletropolitan AVater- 
Supplv, Hnuiiage of downs, Railways, 
Cubie.'d Proportion, Prick and Iron Con- 
htruetion, Iron Serc'W I’iles/J'iibular Pridges, 
&e Svo. G3s. clot}). — The Supflem^int 
gcjiarately, jirice 10s. Gd. cloth. 


Chevreul On the Harmony and Contrast 

of Colours, and tlieir Ap])licaiion8 to the 
Arts : Including Painting, Interior Decora- 
tion, Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Coloured 
Glazing, Paper- Staining, Calico-Printing, 
Letterpress-Printing, Map-Colouring,Dre88, 
Landscape and Elower-Gardening, &e. Ac. 
Translated by Chaeles Maetel. Second 
Edition ; with 4 Plates. Crown Svo. 
price lOs. 6d. 

Connolly.—History of the Royal Sappers 

and Miners : Including tlic Services of the 
Corps in the Crimea and at the Siege of 
Sebastopol. By T. AAh J. Connoley, Quar- 
termaster of the Royal Engineers. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 17 co- 
loured plates. 2 vols. Svo. price 30s. 


The Cricket-Field ; or, the Science and 

llistorj- of the Game of Cricket. Py the 
Author of Princiyles of Scteniific Batting. 
Second Edition, greatly improved ; with 
Plates and Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. 

Crosse.’— Memorials, Scientific and Li- 
terary, t)f Andrew Crosse, tlie Electrician. 
Edited by Mrs. Ceosse. Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 

Cruikshank. — The Life of Sir John 

Falslaff, illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
With a Biography of the Knight, from au- 
thentic sources, by Robeet B. Iluoraii, 
Esq. Royal Svo. — In course of publication 
monthly, and to bo completed in 10 Num- 
bers, each containing 2 Plates, price Is. 
The first G Numbers are now ready. 
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Lady Gust’s Invalid's Baok. — The In- 
valid’s Own Book : A Collection of Recipes 
from various Books and various Countries. 
By the Honourable Lady Cubt. Second 
JCdlttou. Fcp. 8vo. price 23, 6d. 

Dale.— The Domestic Liturgy and Family 

Chaplain, in Two Parts : Paet I. Church 
Services adapted for Domestic Use, with 
Prayers for Kvery Day of the Week, selected 
from the Book of Common Pra}er; Paj.’T 
II. an approj^riatc Sermon for J<iv(‘ry Sunday 
in the Vear. By tlio Rev. Tuumas Daij;, 
iM.A., Canon Rcoidentiary of St. Paul's. 
Second Edition. Post dto. 218. cloth j 
316, (3d. calf ; or P2. lO.s. morocco. 

I'lir I’amiia Ojr.vi'i. VI^*, l-is. 

Tuh J)OHLbTJC lUiLUOi , 10 b. Oil. 

Davy (Dr. J.) — Tlie Angler and his 

Friend; or, Piscatory Colloquies and li^li- i 
in<r KAcursiojis. Bn John Davu, M.D., i 
F.K.S., Fcp. Svo. ])rico Gb. • 

The Angler in the Lake District; Or, Piscatory 
CV'lloq'nes ami Fi>lnn^ hxcui-bJon'- in W’e^t- 
moix'land and Ciimhci'hind. By 
Dan V, H.J)., F.R.s. i''ci>. Sn o. Gs. Gd. 

Delabeche.— Report on the Geology of 

Cornwall, Dcnoii, and West Somer.set. Bv 
Sill If. T. DrLAiii-t'Jij-:, F.R.S. WiUi Map.s, 
Idates, and W'oodcuts. 8vo. price 1-ls. 

De la Rive.— A Treatise on Electricity 

in Theory and Practice. By A. 1 >e la Kj vu, 
Professor in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated for t!u‘ Author by C. V. Walker, 
F.K.S. In Three Tuliuni's ; Nvith numerou.8 
W’oodcuts. A"^ol. I. 8vo. price IBs. ; Vol. II. 
price 28s. — Yol. IJ 1. is in the press. 

De Vere.— May Carols. By Aubrey de 

A" ERE, Author of The Search after ProsjjcrniCy 
SiQ. Fcj). 8vo. 5s. 

Discipline. By the Author of “ Letters 

to my Unknown Friends,” &c. Second 
Edition, enlarged. 18mo. price 2s. 6d. 

Dodd.— The Food of London : A Sketch 

of tlie chief Varieties, Sources of Suj)ply, 
probable Quantities, Modes of Arrival, Pro- 
cesses of Manufacture, suspected Adultera- 
tion, and Machinery of Distribution of the 
Food for a Community of Two Millions and 
a Half. By George Dodd, Author of 
Briiuh Manufactures y &c. Poet 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Estcourt.— Music the Voice of Harmony 

in Creation. Selected and arranged by 
Mary Jane Estcourt. Fcp. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 

Religious Sceptic. SthEdiilon. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Defence of The Eclipse of Faith, by its 

Author: Being a Rejoinder to Professor 
Newman’s : Including a full Exami- 

nation of that Writer’s Criticism on the 
Character of Christ ; and a Chapter on the 
Aspects and Pretensions of Modern Deism. 
Second Eddion^ revised. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d, 

The Englishman’s Greek Concordance of 

tlie New Testament : Being an Attenijit at a 
Verbal Connexion between the Greek and 
the Engli,sh Texts ; including a Concordance 
to the Pro])cr Names, with Indexes, Greck- 
English .and Knglish Greek. New Edition, 
with a new Index. Royal 8vo. price 42s. 

The Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Con- 
cordance of the Old Testament : Being an 
Attempt at a A'erbal Connexion between 
the Original and llie English Translations ; 
with Indexes, a List of the Pro]ier Names 
and their Oeeurrcnecs, c^c. 2 noIs, royal 
8vo. £3. J3s. Gd. ; large paper, £1. Ids. 6d, 

Ephemera’s Handbook of Angling ; 

teaching Fly-Fishing, Trolling, Bottom- 
I'k-liing, Salmon-Fishing : M’jfh tlio Natural 
ili-^toiy of River-Fish, and tlio best Modes 
of C’atehing them. Third Edition, corrected 
andimproNed; with W'oodcuts. Fep. 8vo.5s. 

Ephemera. — The Book of the Salmon: Com- 
prising the Theory, Principles, and Prac- 
tice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon ; Lists of 
good Salmon Flies for every good River in 
the Empire ; the Natural History of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and the best 
way of artificially Breeding it. By Ethe- 
MEKA ; assisted by Andrew Youno. Fcp. 
8vo. with coloured Plates, price 14s. 

Fairbairn.— Useful Information for En- 
gineers: Being a Si^'rics of Lectures delivered 
to the Working Engineers of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. With Appendices, containing 
the Results of Experimental Inquiries into 
the Strength of Materials, the Causes of 
Boiler Explosions, i^c. By AVilliam 

Fairbairn, F.R.S., F.G.S. Second Edition j 
with numerous Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. price lOs. Gd. 

The Fairy Family : A Series of Ballads 

and Metrical Tales illustrating the Fairy 
Alythology of Europe* W'ith Frontispiece 
and Pictorial Title. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Flemish Interiors. By the Writer of 

A Glance behind the Grdles of Religious 
Houses in France, Fcp. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Forester.— Travels in the Islands of Cor- 
sica and Sardinia. By Thomas Foeestek, 
Autlior of RnmhJcs in Ncrtoatj. With nume- 
rous coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, 
from Sketches made during the Tour by 
Xiieu tenant* Colonel M. A. JJiDDTJtrn, 11. A. 
Imi^erial 8vo, [_Iit ihe press. 

Garratt.— Marvels and Mysteries of In- 
stinct ; or. Curiosities of Animal Life. By 
GtEOEGE Gaeuatt. ^Second Edition, revised 
and improved; with a Frontispiece. Fcp. 
8vo. 4b. Cd. 

Gilhart. — A Practical Treatise on Bank- 
ing. By James AVit.liam Giebart, F.R.S., 
General Manager of the London and West- 
minster BanL Si.v(/t Edition, revi'^ed 
and enlarged. 2 vols. 12mo. Portrait, IGs. 

Gilhart. — Logic for the Million : A 

Familiar Exposition of the Art of Reasoning. 
By J. W. Gilb.\et, F.K.S. 5th Edition ; 
with Portrait of the Autlior. 12mo. 3.s, Gd. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver goldsmith. 
Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Illu>tiMtcd 
by Wood Engravings, from Designs by 
Members of the Klehing Club. Square 
crown 8ro. clotli, 21s. ; morocco, £1. IGs. 

Gosse. — A Naturalist’s Sojourn ^ in 
Jamaica. E/y P. 11. OossB, E«q. With 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 1-ls. 

Green. — Lives of the Princesses of Eng- 
land. By Mrs. M\UY .Vnne Everett 
Green", Editor of the Letters of Roz/at and 
Illustrious Ijddies. With numerous Por- 
traits, Conqilctc in G vols. post Svo. price 
10s. Gd. each. — Any A'olume may be hud 
svparaiehj to complete sets, 

Mr. W. R. Greg’s Essays on Political 

and Social Science, contributed chielly totlio 
Edinburgh lieaew. 2 vols. Svo. price 218. 

Greyson. — Selections from the Corre- 
spondence of K, E. II. Grevson, K.*<q. 
Edited by the Autlior of The Eclipse of 
Eaith, S vols. fcp. Svo. price 123. 

Grove. — The Correlation of Physical 
Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C., M.A., 
F.R.S.j Ac. Third Edition. Svo. price 73. 

Gurney.— St. Louis and Henri IV. : Being 

a Second Series of Historical Sketches. 
By the Rev. J oiin H. Gurney, M. A., Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Marylobonc. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Evdnmg Kecreations ; or, Samples from the 
Lccturo-Room. Edited by theJElcv. J. 11. 
Gurney, M.A. Crown 8vo. Ss. 


Gwilt's Encyclopaedia of Architecture, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By 
Joseph Gwilt. With more tlian 1,000 
AVood Engravings, from Designs by J. S. 
Gwilt. Third Edition. Svo. 428. 

Halloran.— Eight Months’ Journal kept 

on board one of H.M. Sloops of War, during 
Visits to Loochoo, Japan, and Pootoo. By 
Alfred L. Halloran, Master, R.N. With 
Etchings and Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s. Gd. 

Hare (Arclideaoon).— The Life of Luther, 

in Forty-eight Historical Engravings. By 
Gustav Konig. With Explanations by 
Archdeacon Hare and Susanna Wink- 
WOUTii. Fcp. 4to. price 286. 

Harford,— Life of Michael Angelo Buon- 
arroti: With Traiibliit ions of many of his 
Poems and Letters; also Memoir*, of Savo- 
narola, Raphael, and Vittoria C'olonnn, By 
John S. ilARioiiu, P\R.S., 

Alembcr id the Acadeniy of Painting of 
St. l.idvo, at Home, undot the Roman eVreh- 
letdogieal Si»eiety. With i’ortrait and 
j Plates. 2 vols. Svo. 253, 

\ Illustrations, Architectural and Pictorial, of 
tiie Genius ot Michael Angelo Buonarroti. 
With De.^enptioiia of tlui JTalcs, by the 
Cortunemlatore Gamna ; C. K. ( 'oCKEJtELL, 
J{ A. ; and J. S, IIari'Okd, Esq., 
D.L'.L., I'.R.S. Folio, 73s. Gd. liad'-bound. 

Harrison— The Light of the Forge ; or, 

Counsels drawn from the Sick-Bcd ot E. M. 
By the Rev. W. Harrison, M.A., Domestic 
Chajdain to II.K.II. the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. Fcp. Svo. price 53. 

Harry Hieover.— Stable Talk and Table 

j Talk ; or. Spectacles for Yoiuig Sportsmen. 
! By IIakry IlirovER. New Edition, 2 vols. 

I Svo. with Portrait, price 24a. 

I Harry Hieover.— The Hunting-Field. By Harry 
i Hieover. With Two Plates. Fcp. Svo, 
5s. half-bound. 

I 

i Harry Hieover. — Practical Horsemanship. 

I By Haruy Hieover. Second Edition ; with 
I 2 I’lates. Fcp. Svo. Ss, half-bound. 

! Harry Hieover.— The Pocket and the Stud; or, 

! Practical Hints on the Management of the 
Stable. By Harry Uieoteii. Second 
Edition ; with Portrait of the Author. Fcp. 
Svo. price 5s. half-bound. 

HaiTy Hieover.— The Stud, for Practical Pur- 
poses and Practical Mon : Being a Guide 
to the Choice of a Horse for use more than 
for show'. By Harry Hieover. With 2 
Plates. Fcp. Svo. price Ss. half* bound. 
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Hassall. —Adulterations Detected; or, 

Plain Inslructions for tlio Discovery of 
Frauds in. Food and Medicine. By Airmcit 
IIli.B IfASyALB, M.D. Loud., Analyst of Tha 
Lancet Sanitary Comnnssion, and Author of 
the Keportfl oi that Coinmission published 
under tlie title of Food and Us Adcdlerat (ons 
(whndi may also be had, in 8vo. price 28^.) 
With 225 Illustrations, engraved ou Wood. 
Crown 8vo. 17s. (kl. 

Hassall— A History of the British Fresh 

W ater Algjie : Including Descriptions of the 
Desniideu' and Dnitorniicean With upwards 
of One llundri'd Plaftvs of Figures, illii.'i- 
trating tlic various .Species. By AitTiirii 
IIiLT. IIassaj.l, M.D., Author of iSh'-ro- 
scopic Jixtimin/ if I he II !'})!(( a Ac. 2 

vols. Svo. V. itli 103 Plates, pnee LL. 15.s. 

Col. Hawker’s Instructions to Young 

Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns and 
Shooting. lOth ICdition, revi.sed and hrouglit 
doivn to the Present Time, by the Author’s 
Son, Major P. W. L, HAWKrit. WhtU a 
Portrait of tlie Author, and numerous 
Plates and W’oodeuts. Svo, 21?. 

Haydn’s Book of Dignities : Containing 

Rolls of theOflh'ial Per'^onages of the British 
Emjiirc, Civil, Keelesiastieal, Judicial, Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Munitipal, from tlie Earliest 
Periods to the Pro.sont Tnno. Togctlier 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, from the 
Foundation of their respective States; the 
Peerage and Nobility of Groat Britain ; &e. 
Being a New Edition, improved and conti- 
nued, of Beat son’s Political Index. 8vo. 
358. half- bound. 

Sir John Herschel. — ^Essays from the 

Edhibar>;h and (luaiteUij ILorws, with Ad- 
dresses and other Pieces, Bv .Silt John 
F. W. Ifi.Ki-CHr.i., Bait., M .A. Bno. 

price 18s. 

Sir John Herschel— Outlines of Astro- 
nomy. By Siu John F. W^ IIeuschel, 
Bart,, K.ll,, M A. New Edition ; with 
Plates and W^oodeufs, 8v'0. price 18s. 

Hill.— Travels in Siberia, By S. S. Hill, 

Esq., Author of T}avch on the Chores of 
the Baltic. AVith a large Map of European 
and Asiatic Russia, 2 vols. post Svo- 243. 

HinchlifF-— Summer Months among the 

Al, is: With the Aseent of ISlonle Rosa. 
By Xuo.VfAS AN . IIjnchlipk, of. Liueohi’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. AVith 4 tinted 
Views and 3 Maps. Post Svo. price lOs. (>d. 

Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of 

Society : W’^itli a Glance at Bad Habits. 
New Edition, revised (witli Additions) by a 
Lady of Rank. I'cp.Svo. price lialf-a-Orown. 


Holland. — Medical Notes and Reflec- 

' tions. By Sir lihXKr Holland, Bart., 
M.D., F.K.S., Ac., PliAsieian in Ordinary 
to the Queen and Prince Albert. Third 
Edition. Svo. IBs. 


Holland. — Chapters on. Mental Physiology. By 
Stu irENRY Holland, Bart., F.R.S., &c. 
Founded chiefly on Chnjitcra contained in 
the First and Second Fklilions of Medical 
Notes and ReJIertinns by the same Autlior. 
Svo. price lOs. Gd. 

Hook. — The Last Days of Our Lord’s 

jMiuistry; A Cour.se of Lectures on the 
jirincipal Events of I’lission "NVeck. By 
the Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. New Edition. 
Fep. Svo. jiricc Gs. 

Hooker.— Kev/ Gardens ; or, a Popular 

Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Kew. By Slit William JaCttson Hooker, 
K.H., &c., J>ircctor. New Edition; with 
many Woodcuts. IGrno. price Sixpence. 

Hooker. — Museum of Economic Botany ; or, a 
Popular Guide to llic Useful and Remark- 
able Vegetable Products of the MuMumi 
in the Koyal Gardens of Kew. By Sir Wh J, 
lIooKiii, K.II., Ac., Director. With 20 
W’^ooclcuts. IGmo, price Is. 

Hooker and Arnott.— The British Flora ; 

comprising the Piia?nogainous or Flowering 
Plants, and the E’orns. Seventh Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections ; and nu- 
merous Figures illustrative of tlie Umbelli- 
ferous Plants, the Composite Plants, the 
Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. 
Hooker, F.R.A. and L.S., Ac. ; and G. A. 
W’alker-.Aioott, LL.D., F.L.S. 12nio. 
with 12 Plates, price 14 b.; with the Plates 
coloured, price 218. 


Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 

Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Tenth Edition^ revised, corrected, 
and brought down to the present time. 
Edited by the Rev. T. ITAKTvyELL ITornb, 
B.D, (the Author) ; tlie Rev. Samuei* 
Datidson, D.D. of the University of Halle, 
and LL.D. ; and S. Pride ATJX Teeqelles, 
LL.D. AVith 4 Maps and 22 Vignettes and 
Facsimiles. 4 vols. Svo. £3. 13b. Gd, 


\ OI.. r.-;A Summary of tlio Evkknicc for the GomvinencBS, 
Authonttcity, Unoorrujjted rreserviaion, and J nspiration of 
the HAyiiurjtAurcp. Ey the Itev. T, U. Home, D.D. .Svo. ISs. 

Voi-. tl.— ^Plje Text ofthe GMTeHainent consitlerod : With 
a Treat me on Sucred Interpretation ; and u brief Introduc- 
tion to the Old Tenlamcnt liooka and tho Apocri/jiba. By S. 
Davidson, D.D. (Halle) and LL.D Svo. 

Voi.. HI. — A Summarj’ of Biblical Geography and Anti- 
quities Ily tlie Rev. T. H. Horne, ll.D Svo. ISs. 

Vou. IV.—Aii Introduction to the Textual Criticism ofthe 
Teatament. Hy tho Ucv. T. H. Home, B.l). The 
Part ro-wntteu, aiul the romauuler revised and 
edited by 1*. TrcKciies, LL.D , , . 8vo. ISb. 

B 5 
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NEW WOEKS AiTD NEW EDITIONS 


Horne. — A Compendious Introduction 
io ihc Study of the Bible. By the Eev. 
T. Hahtwell Hobne, B.D. New Edition, 
with Maps and Elustrutions, 12mo. 93. 

Hoskyns.— Talpa ; or, the Chronicles of 

a Clay I'arm : An Af^rieultural Frapiuetd. 
By Chakeos Wren Hoseyns, Esij. Eonvth 
Edition. With 21- Woodenls from tlie 
original Depi<?jis by Geokge CkuIKSHANK. 
IGnio. }n’u*o os. Gd. 

How to Nurse Sick Children : Intended 

espoeially ns a Help to tlic Nurses in the 
Hospital for Siek Children ; but containing 
Directions of service to all who liave the 
charge of the Young. Eep. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

Howitt (A. M.)— -An Art-Student in 
Munich. By Anna Maey Howitt. 2 
Tols. post 8 VO. price 14s. 

Howitt.— The Children’s Year. By Mary 
Howitt. With Four Illubtrations, from 
Designs hy A. M. Howitt. Square IGnio. 53 . 

Howitt. — Tallangetta, the Squatter’s 

Home: A Story ol Australian Life. By 
William Howitt, Autlior of Two Ytuirs i/i 
Ticioria^ At. 2 yols. })ost 8vo. price IBs. 

Howitt. — Land, Labour, and Gold; 

or, Two Years in Tietoria : With Visit to 
Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land. By 
William Howitt. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 

Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable Places : 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustra- 
tive of Striking Passages in F.nglish History 
and Poetry. By \Villj am Howitt. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. Nrw Edilion. 
2 Tols. square crown 8vo. jn’ice 25s. 

William Howitt’ s Boy’s Country Book; Being 
the Real Life of a Country Boy, written 
by himself; exhibiting all t lie Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Cliildren in the 
Country. New Edition; with 40 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. Svo. price 6s. 

Howitt. — The Rural Life of England. By 
William Howitt. New Phlition, cor- 
rected and revised ; with W oodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium Svo. 21s. 

Hue.- Christianity in China, Tartaiy, 

and Thibet. By M. I’Abbe lire, formerly 
Missionary Apostolic in China ; Author o"f 
The Chinese Empire^ Ac. 2 vols. Svo. 216. 

Hue.— The Chinese Empire : A Sequel 

to Hue and Gabet’s through Tartary 

and Thibet. By the Abbe Hue, formerly 
Missionary Apostolic in China. Second 
Edition ; with Map. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 


Hudson’s Plain Directions for Making 

Wills in ^conformit y with the Law : With a 
clear Exjiosition of the Law relating to the 
distribution of Personal Plsfate in tlie case 
of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, and much 
useful information. New and enlarged Edi- 
tion ; including tlie Provisions of Ihe Wills 
Act Amendment Act. Fcp. 8vo. 2a. 6d. 

Hudson’s Executor’s Guide. New and 

improved Edition; with the Statutes 
enacted, and the .Judicial Decisions pro- 
nounced since the last Edition incorporated, 
eoin prising the Probate and Administration 
Aets for ICngland and Irc'land, passed in the 
llr^t Session of the New' Parliament. Fcp. 
Svo. * ready. 

Hudson and Kennedy.— Where there ’s 
a Will tlu re’.s a Way : An Ascent of Mont 
Blanc by a New Route and Witliout Guides. 
lU the Kev. C. llrosoN, IM.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge ; and K. S. Kennedy', 
B.A., Cains College, Cambridge. Second 
Edtf/.o?, with Two Ascents of Monte "Rosa : a 
Plate, and a coloured Wap. Post Svo. Os. Gd, 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. Translated, with 

the Author’s autliority, by Mks. Sabike. 
Vols. ]. and IT. IGmo. Ilalf-a-Crown each, 
sew'ed ; 3s. Gd. each, cloth : or in post Svo. 
12s. each, cloth. Vol. III. po.-jt Svo. 
12.S. Gd. cloth: or in IGmo. Part I. 28. 6d. 
sewed, 3s. Gd. cloth ; and PaiT 11. 38. sewed, 
4s. cloth. 

Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. Translated, 
with the Author’s authority, by Mus. S abine. 
IGmo. price Gs. ; or m 2 vols. 38. Gd. each, 
cloth ; 2s. Gd. each, eewTd. ^ 

Humphreys. — Parables of Our Lord, 

illuimnated and orn-unented in the style of 
tl^c^Ii^^^u]^ of the jlenaisbuni’O by llrNUY 
Noi L T! rMi'iiitr.YS. Sqiuire fej). Svo. 21s. 
in mas-ive ear\('d covers; or 3Us. bound in 
morocco by llayd:iy. 

• 

Hunt. — Researches on Light in its 

Chemical Relationa ; embracing a Con- 
sideration of all the FTiotograjiliie Processes. 
By RoBKiiT Hunt, F.R.S. Second Edition, 
with TTatc and Woodcuts. Svo. lOs. Gd. 

Hutton.— A Hundred Years Ago: An 
Jlir'toricrd Sketch, 1755 to 175G. By JAMES 
JIu'iiON. Post Svo. 

Idle.— Hints on Shooting, Fishing, Ac., 

both on Sea and Land, and in the Fresh- 
Water Lochs of Scotland : Being the Expe- 
riences of C. Idle, Esq. Fcp. Svo. Ss, 
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Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Saints 

and Martyrs, as rc'presonted in Cliristiaii 
Art ; Forming tho First Sc'rics of Sacred and 
]nn;cnd(U'j/ Jrf. Third Tiditio)!, revised and 
iiii]>rovt'd ; with 17 Flc}iinj]js and ujnvards 
of ISO AVoodeuls, many of ^^]neh arc now 
in this hhlition. 2 vols. sc^naro crown 8v'0. 
319. Gd. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Monastic 
Ordei’s, as rcjircscnlcd in Christian Art. 
Forming the Second Series of Sacred and 
Lcaci/dari/ Art. Second IMition, enlarged ; 
with 11 Kteliings by the Aullior, and 88 
Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. price 28 s. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna, 

as represented in ('hristian Art : Forming 
the I'hird SiTies of Sacred and Leijendary 
Art. Second lOdit ion, revisi'd and im]>roved ; 
witli numerous Kteliings from Drawings b}’’ 
the Autlior, and upwards of 1 50 Woodcuts. 
Square crown Svo. ready. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Commonplace-Book of 

Tliouglits, ISIemories, anrt Fancies, Original 
and Seloetod. Fart I. E) hies and Character ; 
Part 11. Literature and Art. Sreend Edd. 
re\i'cd and corrected -, with Etchings and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 18s. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Two Lectures on the Employ- 
ment of Women. 

1 . 81ST1 US (tf (’H\niTV, (’uUiolic .'\ii-l iMott'.staat, 

Abro.Kl .Hill III lloiue. !Secu'id Eihtion, with new 
1*1 (.‘f.n-c tVe. S\(>, l.s. 

2 . 7 //r I'oMV i Nn>v (// I,i.uoi-u A Si-toml Lc*( lurt* on 

Ihi' .stx i.il Eiiiplo} iUL‘nl.s of Woiiitn. ri-p. !-\u. ."s. 

Jaquemet’s Compendium of Chronology: 

Containing the rno.-t important Dates of 
General History, Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and Ihterary, from tho Creation of tlie 
World to the end of the Year 1851. Edited 
by the Rev. J. Aia'okn, AI.A, Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. ]>riee 7s. Gd. 

Lord Jeffrey’s Contributions to The 

Edinburgh Review. A New' Edition, eom- 
})lete in One Volume, with a Portrait en- 
graved by Henry Robinson, and a A ignelte. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. i-Joth ; or 3Ua. calf. 
— Or in 3 vols. Svo. price 42s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire Works: 
With Life by Bisiior Hkbeb. Revised and 
corrected by the Rev. Cu akles Page Eden, 
Fellow’ of Oriel College, Oxford. Kow' 
complete in 10 vols. Svo. lOs. Gd. each. 

Johns.— The Land of Silence and the 

Land of Darkness, Being Two Es.^ays on 
the Blind and on the Dent and J>uinb. By 
the Rev. B. G. Johns, Chaplain of the 
Blind School, St. George’s Fields, South- 
wark. Fep. Svo. price 4s. Gd. 


Johnston.— A Dictionary of Geography, 

Descriptive, Phj^sical, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal: Forming a complete General Gazetteer 
of the World. By A. Keith Johnston, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Geographer at 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to llor Majestj’. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised. In 1 
vol. of 1,3G0 pages, com])rising about 50,000 
Names of Places. Svo. SGs. cloth; or half- 
bound in russia, 418. 

Kemble.— The Saxons in England : A 

History of the English Commonwealth till 
the Norman Conquest. By John M. Keai- 
BLE, M.A., Ac. 2 vols. Svo. 286. 

Kesteven.— A Manual of the Domestic 
Practice of Medicine. By W. B. Kesteven, 
Fellow’ of the Royal College of Surgeons ot 
England, &e. Square post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to 

Entomology ; or, Elements of the Natural 
Uhtory of luseids : Comprising an Account 
of Noxious UTid Useful Insects, of their Meta- 
morphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noi-cs, Hybernation, 
Instinct, Ac. Seventh Edition^ with an Ap- 
pendix relative to the Origin and Progi’css 
of the w’ork. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Mrs. R. Lee’s Elements of Natural His- 
tory ; or, First Principles of Zoology : Com- 
prising tlie Principles of Classification, inter- 
sper.'cd with amusing and instructive Ac- 
counts of the most remarkable Animals. 
New Edition ; Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 73. Gd. 

Letters to my Unknown Friends. By 

a Lady, Author of Letters on Ilapphiess, 
Fourtli Edition. Fcp. Svo. Ss, 

Letters on Happiness, addressed to a Friend. 
By a Lady, Author of Letters to my Uuknoicn 
Erunids. Fcp. Svo. Gs. 

L.E.L.— The Poetical Works of Letitia 

Elizabeth Landou ; comprising the Lnpro- 
fisatrire, the Venetian Bracelet^ the Golden 
Vwtet^ tlie Troubadour^ and Poetical Remains. 
New’ Edition ; with 2 Vignettes by R. Doyle. 
2 vols. 16mo. 10s. cloth ; morocco, 21s. 

Dr. John Lindley’s Theory and Practice 

of Horticulture ; or, an Attempt to explain 
the principal Operations of Gardening upon 
I ii>su)logieal Grounds: Being the Second 
Edition of the Tluory of lloriiculfnre.,'inuc\\. 
enlarged; with 98 Woodcuts. Svo. 2rs. 

Dr. John Lindley’s Introduction to 

Botany. New Edition, with Corrections and 
copious Additions. 2 vols. Svo. with Six 
Plates and numerous Woodcuts, price 24s. 

B G 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA 

Of History, Biography, Literature, the Arts and Sciences, Natural History, and Manufacturer 
A Series of Original Works by 

Sir John Hkr.sciikl, Thomas Kkightlky, Bishop Thirlwall, 

Sir Jamks Mackintosh, John P'orstkr, Tmk Rev. G. R. Gleig, 

Robert Socthey, Sir Walter Scott, J. C. L. De Sismondi, 

Sir David Brewster, Thomas Moork, John Phillips, F.R.S., G.9. 

and other Eminent Writers. 

Complete in 132 vols. fop. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price, in cloth, Nineteen Guineas. 

The WorVs separately, in Sets or Series, price I’hree Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 

A List of the Works composing the Cabinet Cvci.op.sdia ; — 


D Bell’s History of Rassia .. " voh. Iik. Otl 

2 . Bell’s luves of British Poets . 2\ol'>. 7s, 

S. Brewster’s Opties . 1 \ol. .‘Is. r«l. 

4. Cooley’s Maritime aiul laluml Diseoveiy \ol‘!. lH". (tl 
r>. Crowe’s History of Fritnoe vols. IDs. (xi 

f». J)e Mor^DU on l*roh;ihiliti(.s I vcl. .1-. Cnl. 

7. Do Sismomli’s History ot the Italian 

• Rcpablics * l\ol. "s.rsi. 

8. De SistnoiKh’s Fall of llio liouian llmpiiv 2 voN. 7s. 

9 . Donovan’s Chemistry . 1 \v>l. »1<1. 

10. Donovan \s Domestic Economy 2 Vfls. 7-'. 

11. Dunham’s Spain ami Portusiol .7 voDi I7s. <‘.i 

12. Dutiham's Hi.slory of Denmark, Svvcilen, 

ami Norway , , :t \nls. jOs. TkI 

13. Dmihaiu’5 ilistor.v of I’ohiml I \o]. IN P.l. 

14. Dunham’s Ceruunuc Kiupire 3vt>lb. lOs ilil, 

1.1. Dtinhain’8 Europe iluiin;j: the Muhlle 

. .. tvolsii.. 

f). Dunham’s Britinh Dramatists 2 voN. 7-5. 

17. Dnnhutn’s Lives of Early Writers of 

Great Brkain . 1 \ ol. TmI. 

15. Fornns'p Histor.Y of the I'nitoil States 2 7s. 

19. Fo.shioke’s (ireeiaiut Roman Antiquities 2 vols. 7s. 

20. Forster’s Lives of tlie Statesmen of the 

Cominonwcaltii vols. 17s r,.l. 

21. Gloth''» Lives of Ihitish Military Coui- 

inamlers . . . . 3 vol«. ior r..i. 

22. Grattan’s History of tlie NVthcrlamls . I vol. .’Is o<l. 

23. Hoiislcw’s Hotany . . 1 vol 'i- CmL 

21. Herschel’s Astronomy . i vol, 3s. („l. 

25. Hersehol’s DUcourse on Natiir.al Plulo- 

soi>hy ... 1 vol .’!s. (;<h 

?/j. History of Rome 2vols.T«. 

27. Hiblory of Svvitzcrlaml I vol. :5b r»<L 

28. HoUaiuI’B Manufactures in Metal . .. :»\ols lOh. (xS, 

29. James's Lives of Foici;fn Statesmen . .7 vol-. I7h. <xt, 

30. Kater and Lar.hicr’s Moehanics . 1 vol. .'ts. (m1. 

31. Keiphtley’s Outlines of History . 1 toI. :;s. od. 

32. Lardner’s Aritlnnetic . .. 1 vol. li". Oil. 

S.i. Lardner’h Geometry . . 1 rul. .'{s. iKl. 


5t. Lat duel- on Heat 1 toI. 3s. Cxi. 

Lardner’s Hydrost.il 5 cs and Pneumatics 1 v<d. .‘Is. (xl. 
53. Liirdner ami W.illu'i’s Electricity tnid 

Muicnetism , . 2 toIs, 7x. 

37. M.ickinto.sh, Forster, and Conrloiiay’s 

Lives of British St.itesinen . 7 vols. 21b. t’-J, 

3s. Mnckmiosli, Wallace, and Bell’s History 

<»r Etii^laml . 10 vol*. .3.7.S. 

39. Montgomery ami Shelley’s eminent Ita- 
lian, Spanish, ami Porlu^iu-se Autlun-h 3 voK pis. Cd. 
ht, Mo.m e’s Umiorv of ii eland . ... tvi'N.Us. 

It. Xicolas’s Chiomdojrv of Hi.sfory ... 1 vol, 3s Od, 

ti. PlnUips's '1' realise on Geoloary , 2 vols, 7s, 

13. Powell's Histoi.v of Natural Pliilosoiliy 1 voj. 3*. (sL 

tt. Porter's Tiaatise on the Miinuf.ieture of 

Mlk Ivol, .3x. dl. 

L‘>. Pvnter’s Manutuclnres of Porcelain and 

<>l.iss . .. iToI. .'hdl. 

to Ho-,( oe’s Britisli Lawyers 1 vol. .“Is. t>d. 

I*’, .'s.otl’ }list/.!_i of .‘s^oil.md . 2 Tvil.x. 7s. 

tv. Shell* y’s l.ivcs of eminent Fremh 

Antliorb . 2 vols. 7 a. 

19 Shm k.u d ainl .Sw luTison's Insc-i ts . 1 Vol. .3s. (xl, 

.70 ."outlicv s J.ives of Briti.sh /Idnnrals .7 vols 17s. (hi. 

.71. Mel<iiini;’s ( h\n<*h Histoiy . 2 vtds, 7t*, 

.72. Si ehhiiiij s History of the Heformation 2 v«i1a. 7s. 

.7 ; S\v.,inM>ti’K IHs< nurse on Natural History I vol. Ss. tld. 
.71. .Svvaln‘'on’s Natural History and Cias.si- 

tic.tt loll of Animals , ... 1 vol, 3,s. Od. 

.7.7. Sw.im-oii’s H.ihit-s and Instincts of 

Animals , , 1 yol. .‘Is. (kl. 

.73. Svv.iinson’s Bird.'v 2 to 1«. 7.s. 

.77. Svvainsoti’h Eisti, Beiililes, &<• 2 toIs. 7s. 

.7s Swamson’s QiiadruiKsls . . 1 vol. .’ts (ki. 

79. .'svv aiiison’s Slmlls and Shell- Fish .... 1 vol. ikl. 

i*i>. .Su .im.soir.s ..\iumals in Menaf;eric.s . . i vol. .3s. ful. 

Cil. .S\v ainsoii's T.ivnleniiy ami Hioj,Tii)>hy of 

Z<*oU>^tihtx IroLJis. (kl. 

(ii. Thii h\ .ill’s I li“tory of (ireeco 8 Tola. 2 K(j. 


Linwocd.—Anthologia Oxoniensis, sive 

Florilegium e Lusibus poeticis divergoriim 
Oxoniensiiim Gratcis et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante Gulielmo Linwood, M.A , .^tdis 
Chrigli Alumno. 8vo. price Ids. 

Lorimer’s (C.) Letters to a Young Master 

Mariner on some Subjects connected w’ith 
his Calling. New- Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Gardening: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Landscape-Gardening. With many hundred 
Woodcuts. New Edition, corrected and 
improTcd by Mbs. Loudon. 8vo. 508. 


Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Trees and 

Shrubs, or Arboretum, et TriUicettim Britan^ 
nicum abridged : Containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and 
Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly De- 
scribed. Witli about 2,000 Woodcuts. 
8 VO. 50s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Agriculture: 

Comprising tlie Theory and Practice of the 
Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improve- 
ment, and Management of Landed Property, 
and of the Cultivation and Economy of the 
Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agri- 
culture. New and cheaper Edition; witli 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s, 6d. 
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Loudon^s Encyclopaedia of Plants : Com- 

prising the Specific Character, Description, 
Culture, History, Application in the Arts, 
and every other desirable Particular respect- 
ing all the Plants found in Great Britain, 
New Edition, corrected by Mhs. Loudon. 
With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
£3. 13s. 6d. — Second Supplement, 21b. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Cottage, 

Farm, and ViU^i Architecture and Furniture. 
New Edition, edited by Mrs. Loudon ; with 
more than 2,000 AVoodcuts. 8vo. 63s. 

Loudon’s Self-Instruction for Young 

Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, I^and Stew- 
ards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book- 
kcejdng. Geometry, MenEuvation, Practical 
Trigonometry, IVIechnnlcs, Land-Surveying, 
Levelling, Planning and Ma})ping, Architec- 
tural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection 
and Perspective. 8to. Portrait, 7s. Gd. 

Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus ; or, Cata- 
logue of all the Plants found in Great 
Britain. New Edition, corrected by Mits. 
Loudon. 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Mrs. Loudon’s Lady’s Country Compa- 
nion ; or, How to Enjoy a Country Life 
Ratioimlly. Fourth Edition, with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. os, 

Mrs. Loudon’s Amateur Gardener’s 

Calendar, or Monthly Guide to what should 
be avoided and done in a Garden. 16mo. 
with Woodcuts, 7 p. Gd. 

Low'sElements of Practical Agriculture; 

comprelicndiii" tlie Cultivation of Plants, tlic 
Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and 
the Economy of tlie Farm. New Edition; 
with 200 Woodcuts, 8to. 21s. 

Macaulay.— Speeches of the Right Hon. 

Lord Macaulay. Corrected by Himself. 
8vo. price 12i, 

Macaulay. — The History of England 
from the Accession of James II. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. New 
Edition. Vols. I. and IT. 8vo. price S2s. ; 
Vols III. and IV. price SGs. 

Lord Macaulay’s Critical and Historical 

Essays contributed to The Edinburgh 
Revievr. Four Editions, aa follow's ; — 

1. ALibbart Epmosr(Llie Ei-ttfith), m3 vols. Sro. 

l)rioe 30 b. 

2. Coini'letc in Volvue, with Portrait and Vi^- 

nett^. Square enmn Hvo. price 21s. cloth; or 
IKhs. calf. 

8. Another New Eaixioy, in 3 vols. fcp. 8to. price 
2lrt. cloth. 

4, The PsorLB’s Editiojt, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 
Ss. cloth. 


Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, with 

Ivry and the Armada, By the Right 
Hon. Lord Macaulay. New Edition. 
IGmo. price 4 b. Gd. cloth; or lOs. 6d. 
bound in morocco. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and 
from the Antique, drawn on W^ood by 
George Scharf, jun., and engraved by Samuel 
WTlhams. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. price 
218. boards ; or 423. bound in morocco. 

Mac Donald. — Poems. By George 
MacDonald, Author of With m and With- 
out. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 

Mac Donald.— Within and Without : A 

Dramatic Poem. By George Mac Donald. 
Second Edition ^ revised; fcp. 8vo. 4s. Gd, 

Macdonald. — Villa Verocchio ; or, the 

Youth of Leonardo da Yinci; A Talc. By 
the late Miss D . L. Macdonald. F cp. 8vo. 
price Gs. 

MacDougall.— The Theory of War illus- 
trated hy numerous Examples from His- 
tory. ByLiculcnant-Colonel MacDougall, 
Superintendent of Studies in the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Post 8vo. witli 
10 Plans of Battles, price 10s. 6d. 

M‘Dougall.— The Eventful Voyage of 

II. M. hiscovery Ship Resolute io the Arctic 
lieyions in Search of Sir John Franklin and 
the Missing Crews of II. M Liscovery Ships 
Erebus and Terror,* 1852, 1853, 1851. To 
which is added an Account of her being 
fallen in with by an American Whaler, after 
her abandonment in Barrow Straits, and of 
lier presentation to Queen Victoria by the 
Government of the United States. By 
George F. M'Dougall, Master. With a 
coloured Chart ; 8 Illustrations in tinted 
Lithography ; and 22 Woodcuts. 8yo. price 
21s, cloth. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Miscellaneous 

Works : Including liis Contributions to The 
Edinburgh Review. Complete in On© 
Yoliime ; with Portrait and Vignette. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth ; or 30s. bound 
in calf: or in 3 vols. fcp, 8vo. 213. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s History of England 
frdm tho Earliest l?iraes to the final Esta- 
blisliment of tho Reformation. Library Edi- 
tion, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 213. 

Macleod.— The Theory and Practice of 
Banking; With tho Elementary Principles 
of Currency, Prices, Credit, and Exchanges. 
By Henry Dunning Macleod, ot the 
Inner Temple, Esq., Banister- at-Law*. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. price SOs. 
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Macnauglit “The Doctrine of Inspira- 
tion : l>L'infT an Inquiry concevnin" llie In- 
fallibility, Inspiration, and Authority of 
Holy A\"rit. By tlio Rev. John AIac- 
NArcuT, ]\r.A. Sf‘C(»fd Eiltiion, revised. 
Cronn J^\' 0 , ]>riec Js. ful. 

McCulloch’s Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Coinnieree and 
Commercial Navigation. Tllnstrated with 
Maps and Plans. New Edition, corrected 
to the Present Time; with a Supplement. 
8vo. ])rice 50s. cloth; liali-russia, 55s. 

McCulloch’s Dictionaiy, Geographical, 

Statistical, and Historical, of the various 
Conntrics, Places, and prineijad Natural 
Objc(‘t-< in the World. Illustrated with Six 
large Haps. New Edition, r. vised; with ii 
Supplement. 2 vols. 8vo. jwiee G3s. 

Magiure.“Roine ; its Ruler and its In- 

siitutums. John Fuancis Maoiikt, 

M.P. With a Portrait of Pope Pius IX. 
Post 8vo. jn-iee pt--. (M. 

Maitland.“The Church in the Cata- 
combs : A Description of tlie Primitive 
Clmrcli of Rome. Illustrated by its Sepul- 
chral Remains. By the Rev. CifAiiiAcs 
Maitland. New Edition ; with several 
Woodcuts, 8 VO. price l is. 

Out-of-Doors Drawings Aphorisms on 

Drawing. By the Rev. S. C. Halan, M.A. 
of Balliol C’oilegc, Oxford ; Vicar of Broad- 
wiiidsor, Dorset. Post 8vo. 3s. Od. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Chemis- 
try, ill ^^llieh the Elements of that Science 
are familiarly cxplaincil and iilu>t rated by 
Experiments. New Edition, enlarged and 
improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. ])riee 14». 

Mrs. Marcel’s Conversations on Natural Phi- 
losO)>]iy, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained. New Edi- 
tion, enlarged and corrected ; with 23 Plates. 
Ec]). 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

Martineau.— Endeavours after the Chris- 
tian Life: Discourses. By Jaaies XIak- 
TINEAU. 2 vols. post 8vo. 78. Gd. each. 

Martineau.— Hymns for the Christian Church 

and Home. Collected and edited hv Jamk.s 
Mautinlau. EEvrnih Eddion, 32mo. Gd. 
cloth, or 5'?. calf ; Etfik Eddion^ 32ino, Is. 4d. 
cloth, or Is. 8d. roan. 

Martineau. Miscellanies : Comprising Essays 
on Dr. Priestley, Arnold’s Efe and Corre- 
Sfiondence^ Cliurcli and State, Theodore 
Parker’s BUcourae of Reldfdm, “Phases of 
Eaitli,” the Church of England, and the 
Battle of the Churches. By Jambs Mak- 
TINEAF. Post 8V0. 9 s. 


Maunder's Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury : A new and popular Encycloj^iedia of 
Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including 
all branches of Science, and every suhjret 
connected with Literature and Art. Now 
Edition. Ecp. 8vo. price 10s. cloth ; bound 
in roan, 123. ; calf, 12s. Gd. 

Maunder’s Biographical Treasury ; con- 
sisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief 
Notices of above 12,000 Pliiiinent Persons of 
All Ages and Nations, from the Earliot 
Period of Historj^ : Forming a new and com- 
plete Dictionary of Univeival Biognqiliy. 
N Hit h Edition, revised throughout. Eep.Svo. 
lO.s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. Gd. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge, and 

Librarv of Rcf('i\'nce, Comprising an Eng- 
li-th Dictionary and Graminar, a IJiiivcr.sul 
Gaze tteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chrono- 
logy, a Li\w Dictionary, a Syno}isis of the 
I’coragc-, numerous useful Tables, Ac. New 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected 
tlirougliout : Witli Additions. Fcp. 8vo. 
10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. Gd. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Natural History; 

or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature : In whii'li the Zoological Cliaractor- 
istios tliat (.hstinguieli tlie dilferent ClaS‘-e>», 
Ocnern, and Sjiecies, are combined with a 
variety of interesting Information illustrative 
of the Habits, Jn>tinet.a, and Gcimral Ki‘o- 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom. With ‘JOO 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 
10s. cloili ; roan, 123. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Maunder’s Historical Treasuiy ; com- 
prising a General Introductory Outline of 
Universal Hi.story, Ancient and ISlodern, 
and a Senes of sejiarate Histories of every 
prinei])al Nation tliat exists; thoLi- Rise, 
Progress, anfi Present Condition, the IMornl 
and .Social (.'linraefer of tlieir rcsjx'cfive In- 
habitants, tlicir Religion, Manners and Cus- 
toms, Ac. New Edit ion ; revised through- 
out , wit li a new Genlkal Index. Fep, 8vo. 
lOs. cloth; roan, 12s. ; calf, 128. Gd. 

Maunder’s Geographical Treasury. “ 

The Treasury of Geography, Physical, His- 
torical, Descrijitivo, and Politic'ul ; contain- 
ing a sueeinet Account of Every Country in 
tlie AVorld : ITecoded by an Introductory 
Outline of the History of Geograpliy ; a 
Familiar Inquiry into the Varieties of Race 
and Language exliibited bv diireivnt Nations; 
and a View of the Relations of Geography 
to Astronomy and the Physical Sciences. 
Corhmenecd by the late SaMFEL Mattndeu ; 
completed by \Villiam Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
late I’rofessor of Geography in the College 
for Civil Engineers. IScv) Edition ; with 7 
Maps and 16 Steel Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 
cloth; roan, 12s. j calf, 12s. 6d. 
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Melville. — The Confidence-Man : His [ 

Masqiicmdo. By Hehman Met-ville, Au- ! 
tbor of T^pf^e, Omoo, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 1 

Merivale. — A History of the Romans 

under llic Empire. By llie Rer. Ciiaiiles 
Meuivalk, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s ■ 
College, Canibridge. 8vo. with Maps. I 

Vols I. ami J 1. tlio Jlislory In tlie Full of '• 

StHailul ImUOum . 

Vol Jll.ld tlic (‘'.liililishment of the Monai c-hy by An- ! 
(/unttis. StMoy.l (Mlitiun .... . • I*** 1 

A'oI.h. IV. :m<l V. {imn At<i7as<i<s (o C'faufliits, Ji.C. 27 to i 
A.l>. :>! . .‘iis. j 

Merivale.— The Fall of the RomanRepub- ; 

lie: A Sliort liisiorv of llic Last Century of | 
tlie Connnonwcullli. By tlie Rev. C. Meri- 
VALE, 13.1) , lute Follow of St. Joljii’s College, 
Cambridge. New Edition. 12mo, 76. Gd. 

Merivale.— An Account of the Life and Letters 
of Cici'ro. Trannluted from the German of 
Aiii.KE.v ; and Edited by the Rev. CiiAltLES 
MerivalEj B.D. 12mo. 9s. 6d. ! 

Merivale (L. A.)— Christian Records: A | 

Short IIl^tory of Apof-tohe Ago. By L. A. 
Merivale. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Miles.— The Horse’s Foot, and How to 

Keep it Sound. Eighth E<liiion ; w'ith an 
Appendix on Sliocingin general, and Hunters 
in ])artioular, 12 Plates and 12 AVoodcuts. 
By W. Miles, Esq. Imperial 8vo. 128. Gd. 

Two ('a*-!* or MoctoK of Off Fore Feet, No. 1, Shod for 
AU Prn-i,(iKf -f, \d 2, Shod wi(h Leather, oa M.-. Miieb'b Rian, 
nuo Ih.' li.nl, price :iii. ciu h. 

Miles.- A Plain Tieatise on Horse-Shoeing. 
By William: Miles, Esq. M'ith Plates and 
W'oodeuts. Small 4to. price Ss, 

Milner’s History of the Church of Christ. 
With Additions b}' tlie late Rev. Isaac } 
Milker, J).1)., F.R.S. A New Edition, ( 
revised, with additional Notes by the Rev. [ 
T. Graktiiam, B.D. 4 vols. 8vo. yirice 529. j 

Montgomery.— Memoirs of the Life and 

MVitings of James Montgomery ; Ineluding i 
Selections from Ihs Correspondence, Remains ■ 
in Prose and Verse, and Conversations. By j 
JoiiK Holla KD and James Everett. With 
Portraits and Vignettes. 7 vols. post 8vo. 
price M3. IGs. Gd. 

James Montgomery’s Poetical Works: 

Colhxdivo Edition ; with the Author’s Auto- 
biographical Prefaces, complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait and Vignette. Square 
crown 8 VO. price lOs. Gd. cloth ; morocco, 
218. — Or, in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 
and 7 other Plates, price 14s. 


Moore.— The Power of the Soul over the 

Body, considered in relation to Health and 
Morals. By George AIoore, M.D. FJ/U 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo, G.s. 

“It shows tliat unless between mind aa<l body 
tin* Hnvanl piinciplc be so necessary to luiTnan 

ui^cipliiicd, purified, and enjoyment Wo would 

enh;^litened, \ainlyinu,st say, Head tlie book.’’ 
we look for that liarinony ATHExaiUM. 

Moore.— Man and his Motives. Ey George 
Moore, M.D. Third Edition, Fcp. 8vo. Gs. 

Moore.— The Use of the Body in relation to the 
Mind. By George Moore, M.D. Third 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Cs. 

Moore. — Memoirs, Journal, and Corre- 
spondence of Tliomas Moore. Edited by 
file Right lion. Lord .Tofik Russell, AI.P. 
With Portraits and Vignette Illustrations. 

8 vols. po.-?t 8vo. price 10s. Gd. each. 

Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works : Com- 

})rising tlie Author’s recent Introductions 
and Notes. 'J'he Traveller’’ s Edition., com- 
plete in One Volume, printed in Ruby Type ; 
with a Portrait. Crown Svo. 129. 6d, cloth ; 
morocco by Hay day, 219. — Also the Library 
Edition complete in 1 vol. medium Svo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 219. cJotli ; morocco 
by Tlayday, 429. — And the First cotlacfad 
Edition, in 10 vols. fcp. Svo. with Portrait 
and 19 Plates, price 35s. 

Moore. — Poetry and Pictures from 

Thomas IMoorc . Being Selections of the 
most jiopular and admired of Moore's Poems, 
copiously illustrated with higlily-finishccl 
Wood Engravings from original Designs by 

€. W. R A. F. IL VlCkE'lSGILL, R.A. 

E. (' S III AH, 

.1. G. Thomas, 

K. Di ntw. F. ToriTVM, 

IIiRhi T Fo.'iTrB, II. W.v '.r.rrr, 

.T. I , IIoK'ii.EY, A.R.A. Habuisox WElB, and 
II. Lr Jei ne, F. Wynriin. 

Fcp. 4lo., ]nnnted on toned ]iaper, and ele- 
gantly bound. \jst‘(trtg readg. 

Moore’s Epicurean. New Edition, with 

the Notes from the collective edition of 
Moore s Foetical It'ork's ; and a Vignette en- 
graved on Wood from an original Design by 
1). AIaclise, R a. IGmo. Ss. cloth; or 
12s. Gd. morocco by Hayday. 

Moore’s Songs, Ballads, and Sacred 

Songs. New Edition, printed in Ruby 
Type; with the Notes from the collective 
edition of MoorFs Foetical Worhs, and a 
Vignette from a Design by T. Creswick, R.A, 
S2mo. 2s. 6d — An Edition in IGmo. v ith 
Vignette by R. Doyle, price 5s. ; or 12s. 6d. 
morocco by Hayday. 
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Moore’s Lalla Rookh ; An Oriental 

Romance, With 13 highly- finished Steel 
Plates from Original Designs by Corbonld, 
Meadows, and Stephanoff, engraved under 
the superintendence of the late Charles 
Heath. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 
price lbs. cloth ; morocco, 288. 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh. New Edition, printed 

in Ruby Type ; with the Preface and 
Notes from the collective edition of Uloore' s 
FoHical Jrork.% and a Frontispiece from a 
Design by Kenny Meadows. 32mo. 2s. Gd. 
— An Edition in IGmo. uitli Vignette, 5s. ; 
or 12s. Gd. morocco by Ilaydoy. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies. A New Edi- 
tion, with 13 higldy-flnislied Steel Plates, 
from Original Designs by 


C. W. (’OPE, K.A. 

T. C’KESWUK, U.A. 
A. 1.. Kao, A.U.A. 
W. I*. Fkitu, II. a. 
W. K I’uo.sT, A.R.A. 
J. C. 


I>. MAcr.isr, R.A. 

.1. K. Mil, MIS, A K.A. 
W. MfMiKAijy, IJ.A. 

.T, Sant, 

F. ,*^ 70 VH, A.R A : and 
K. M. NVavi>, n A. 


Square crown Svo.prioc 21s. cloth ; or 3l8.Gd. 
handsomely bound in morocco. 


Moore’s Irish Melodics, printed in Ruby Tjrpe ; 
with tlio Preface and Notes from tlie col- 
lective edition of Moore' ^ Poetical 1l'orks,\\\c 
Advertisements originally prefixed, and a 
Portrait of tlie Author. 32m(). 2s. Gd. — 
An Edition in IGino, with Vignette, 58. j 
or 128. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies. Illustrated by D. 
Maclific, R.A. New Edition ; with 161 
Designs, and tlic wliolo of the Letterpress 
engraved on Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super- 
royal 8vo. 316. Gd, boards ; £2. 128, Gd. 
morocco by Hayday. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies, the Music with 

the Words; the Synijihonies and Accom- 
paniments by Sir John Stevonson, M us. Doe. 
Complete in One Volume, small "Music size, 
convenient and legible at the pianoforte, but 
more portable than the usual form of Mu- 
sical jiublications. Imperial fivo. 318. Gd. 
cloth j or 42s. half* bound in morocco. 


Moore.— The Crosses, Altar, and Orna- 
ments in the Cluirches of St. Paul’s, Knight s- 
bridge, and St. Barnabas, Pimlico ; A con- 
cise Report of the Proceedings and Judg- 
ments in the Cases of Westerton v. Liddell, 
Horne, and others, and Beal v. Liddell, 
Parke, an<l Evans ; as heard and determined 
by tlie Consistory Court of London, the 
Arches Court of Canterbury, and the Ju- 
dicial Committee of II.M, Most lion. Pri\y 
Council. By EuifUND F. Mooek, Esq‘, 
M.A., Barrister- at-Law. Royal 8vo. price 
129. cloth. 


Morell.— Elements of Psychology : Part 

I., containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By J. D. Moiiekl, M.A., One of 
Her IVIaiesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Post 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 


Morning Clouds. [A book of practical 

ethics, in form of litters of counsel, eu- 
courageiuont, and s^inpatliy, specially ad-' 
dressed to young women on their entrance 
into life.] Post Svo. price 7s. 


Moseley.— The Mechanical Principles of 
Engineering and Architeeture. By II. 
Moseikv, M.A., F.R.S., Canon of Bristol, 
&c. Seeoiid Eilition, enlarged; witli nu- 
merous Correedious and M'oodeut.s. 8vo.24-s. 


Memoirs and Letters of the late Colonel 

AimrNK S. II. Moi’ntm.n, C B., Aido-de- 
Camp to the (Jui’en, and Ad jutant-Ceneral 
<.f III r Maji. -t^> ’s Foi'ce.s m India. Edited 
bv IMr-', Mor>'TAi.v. With a I’ortrait drawn 
oil Stone by R. ,1. Lank, A.E.K.A. Post 
8\ o. 8>. Gd. 

Mure. — A Critical History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Aneicnl Greece. 
By Wjr.LiAiC Murk, ]\I.P. of Caldwell. 
Second Edition. Vol.**. 1. to 111. 8vo. jirice 
368. ; Vol. IV. price lod. ; ^'ul. V. price 18.s. 


Murray’s Encyclopaedia of Geography ; 

comprising a complete Description of the 
Earth : Exhibiting its Kelntioii to tlic 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the 
Natural History of each Country, and the 
Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, 
and CimI and Social State of All Nations. 
Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards 
of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 8vo. price GOs. 


Neale. — The Closing Scene ; or, Chris- 
tianity and InUdelity contrasted in the Last 
Hours of Kenmrkablo Persons. By the 
Rev. Erskike Neale, M.A. New Editions. 
2 vols. fcp. Svo. price Gs. each. 

Oldacre. — The Last of the Old Squires. 
A Sketch. By Cedric Oldacrb, Esq., of 
Sax - Norman bury, sometime of Christ 
Church, Oxon. Crown Svo. price Os. Gd, 

Osborn. — Quedah ; or. Stray Leaves 

from a Journal in Malayan Waters. By 
Cajituill SuERARD OSEORN, R.N., C.B., 
Author of Stray heaves from an Arctic Jour^ 
iialy and of the Narrative of the Jbiscovery of 
the North- iVeU Passage, With a coloured 
Chart and tinted Illustrations. Post Svo. 
price 10s. Gd. 
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Osborn.—The Discovery of the North- 

West Passage by H.M.S. Investigatory Cap- 
tain R. M‘Cluke, 1850-1851. Edited by 
Captain SnEiiAHD Osborn, C.B., from the 
Logs and Journals of Captain R. M'Clure. 
Second Edition, rcTiscd ; with Additions to 
the Cliapter on the Hybernation of Animals 
in the Arctic Regions, a Geological Paper 
by Sir Roderick I. Murchison, a Portrait 
of Captain M‘Clure, a coloured Chart and 
tinted Illuttrations. 8vo. price 15 b. 

Owen.*— Lectures on the Comparative 

Anatomy and Pliysiologj’’ of the Invertebrate 
Animals, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons. By Richard Owen, F.R.S., 
Hunterian Professor to the College. Second j 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 1 

Professor Owen’s Lectures on the Comparative 

Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate 
Animals, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 181-1 and 1816 With mimerous 
Woodcuts. Yol. I. 8vo. price lls. 

Memoirs of Admiral Parry, the Arctic | 

Navigator, B> his Son, the Rev. Ih Parky, . 
]SI.A. of Balhol College, Oxford ; Homeatic ! 
C'ijapliiln to the Lord Bi^liop of London, i 
Third Eiiilion ; with a Portrait and coloured | 
Chart of the North-West Passage. Fcp. j 
8vo. price 5s. I 

Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Materia 

Medica and Thernpeulies. Th'nd Editiorry 
enlarged and improved from the Author’s 
IVlaterittls, by A. S. Taylor, M.I)., and 
G. O. Rees, M.D. : With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Yo1.1.8to.28s.; Yol. II. Part I. 213.; 
Yol. II. Part II. 24s. 

Dr. Pereira’s Lectures on Polarised Light, 
together with a Lecture on the IMicroscope. 
2d Edition, enlarged from IVIaterials left by 
the Author, by the Rev. B. Powell, M.A., 
&e. Fep. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 

Perry.— The Franks, from their First 
Apjiearnnec in History to the Heath of King 
Pepin. By Walter" C. Perry, Barrister- 
at-Law, Hoctor in Philosophy and Master 
of Arts in the University of Gottingen. 
8vo. price 128. 6d. 

Peschel’s Elements of Physics. Trans- 
lated from tlie German, with Notes, by 
E. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 

3 vols. fep. 8vo. 218. 

Ida Pfeiffer’s Lady’s Second Journey 

round the W^orld : From London to tho 
Cape of Good Hope, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 
Celebes, Cerarn, the Moluccas Ao., California, 
Panama, Peru, Ecuador, and the United 
States. 2 vole, post 8vo, 2 Is. 


Phillips’s Elementary Introduction to 
Mineralogy. A Now Edition, with extensive 
Alterations and Additions, by H. J. Brooke, 
F.R.S., F.G.S. ; and W. H. Miller, M.A., 
F.G.S. With numerous Wood Engravings, 
Post 8vo. 188. 

Phillips.— A Guide to Geology. By John 

PirtLLiPS, M. A., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. Fourth 
Edition, corrected to the Present Time ; 
with 4 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 58. 

PhiUips. — Figures and Descriptions of the 

Pala?ozoic Fos.-ils of Cornw^all, Devon, and 
West Somerset ; observed in the course 
of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that 
District. By John Phillips, F.R.S., F.G.S., 
&e. 8vo. with GO Plates, price Os. 

Piesse’s Aii; of Perfumery, and Methods 

of Obtaining tlie Odours of Plants : With 
In.'itructions for theManufaetureof Perfumes 
for tlic Handkcrdiief, Scented Powders, 
Odorous Yinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, 
Cosmetiques, Perfumed Soap, &c. ; and an 
Ajqicndix on the Colours of Flowers, Arti- 
ticial Fruit Essences, &.e. Second Eddlun^ 
revised and improved ; with 4G AV^oodcuts. 
Crow'ii 8 VO. 8s, Gd, 

Captain Portlock’s Report on the Geology 

of the County of Londonderrxq and of Parts 
of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and 
described under the Authority of the Master- 
General and Board of Ordnance. 8vo. with 
48 Plates, price 24s. 

Powell.— Essays on the Spirit of the 

Inductive Philosophy, the Unity of Worlds, 
and the Philosophy of Creation. By the 
Rev. Baden Powell, M.A.,F.R.S.,F.R.A.S., 
F.G.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the 
University of Oxford. Second Edition, re- 
vised. Crowui 8vo. w'ith Woodcuts, 128. 6d. 

Py croft’s Course of English Beading, 

adapted to every taste and capacity : With 
Literary Anecdotes. New and cheaper 
Edition. Fcp, 8vo. piice 6s. 

Raikes.— A Portion of the Journal kept 
by Thomas Raikes, Esq., froml831 to 1847 : 
Comprising Reminiscences of Social and 
Political Life in London and Paris during 
that period. VoU. I. and II. {Second Edi^ 
iion')y post 8vo. 218.; Yols. III. and lY. 
with. Index y completing the work, price 21 b. 

Beade. — The Poetical Works of John 

Edmund Rcade. New Edition, revised and 
corrected ; with Additional Poems. 4 vols. 
fcp. Svo. price 20s. 
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Dr. Reece’s Medical Guide : Comprising 

a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a 
Pi‘actical Treatise ontlie dis( ineuisliing Symp- 
toms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Pallia- 
tion of the Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame. Seventeenth Edition, corrected and 
enlarged by the Aut lior’s Son, Dr. H, Reece, 
M.R.C.S., &c. 8vo. 12s. 

Rich’s Illustrated Companion to the 

Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon : Form- 
ing a Glossary of all the AVords representing 
Visible Objects connected with the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Every-Day Life of the 
Ancients. With about 2,000 Woodcuts 
from the Antique. Post 8vo. 21s. 

Richardson. — Fourteen Years’ Expe- 
rience of Cold Water : Its X’ses ami Abn.se^. 
Dy Captain IVL Eic'Hakixov, laic (d‘ tin- 
4th Lii^ht l)rag()on>. 8\o. ^\itll 

Woodcuts, price' (h. 

TIk* otijcct of t.'c.n Ricliunhon s 

(JapttUn Hic'ti.‘ml'(>n's thchmutaixe imt oiil\ nioic 
book is tu cxteial tlio r.s'' tjciuncuil mciliralK tlian 
of tilt' atcj ( U!C to Oh' sheet, tmt mi.cli more 

the huHii.icr ( Ia<hi'S, t)\ a lasiP .-qiplii'd. uliil-- it 
fifiraptci' rimiie ot tivaf- il a's imt latcmiptanunrs 
meat. ’lias simplicity rivocatiot.s, hut ran la* 
linnrij-alh coufeistsm the ootii at \n»ik. Thi 
substitution of NNct lian- ^cm-rnl (*\[>oviti(it..s arc 
tlaires ( oi f‘i c(] h\ (by baa- by liirt-rt loiis tor 

(l.'UiC'toi the V. ('tslir'ct and the treatment ot disease.-, 
Otl'er pi o(’(>st‘i- ol t'Stah- umler tin; ('aptain's s- 
Jislieti hydropathy. < 'ap- i tem ” 8i’ne i a rou. 

Horsemanship ; or, the Art of Riding 

and jVI imaging a Horse, adajited to the Guid- 
ance of Latiics and Gentlemen on the Komi 
and in the Field: With liistrin t ions for 
Broaling-in Colts and Young Horses. Dy 
Cai'I'ain' KicifAUDSON, late of thedth Light 
Dragoons. With 5 Plates. Square crown 
8vo. 14s. 


Rivers’s Rose- Amateur’s Guide ; contain- 

ing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading 
varieties of Roses, regulariy classed in their 
respective Families ; their History and 
Mode of Culture. Fiftli Edition, corrected 
and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. E. Robinson’s Greek and English 

1 Lexicon to the G-reek Testament. A New 
I Edition, revised and in great part re-written, 
j 8vo. price 18a. 

; Mr. Heni’y Rogers’s Essays selected from 

Contributions to the Edinhnryh Rrview. 
Second atid c//<'(7;icr Edition, with Additions. 
I 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 219. 

Dr. Roget's Thesaurus of English Words 

and Phra‘»C9 classitied and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Exjiression of Ideas and in-.si-'t 
in Literary Coin]>osition. Sixth Edition, 
revised and improved. CroiMi 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

' Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher's Entomology : 

! AVitli (‘oloured Representat mns oi (he 
Natural and A tifieial Insect, and a Jew C)b- 
‘ scrvations and ln-«true}nms on Trout and 
Grayling Fishing. / if lit fdr/uo/, thoroughly 
rtAi^a'd h\ an E\}>erii'neetl Fl\ • Fi-,her , yMth 
2<> new eoloinvd I'latc'^. Svo. 1 Is. 

Kowton’s Debater : A Series of complete 

j Di hatc*^, Out hues of Dehat t*-, and t^^uotion.s 
' for J >i->cu->-i(tji ; with anij'le Keh'rence'- 1 o the 
best .Sources of Jiif(.>nnation, New Edition. 
Fe}'. Svo. Gs. 

: The Saints our Example. By the Author 

of Lftirrs /-> no/ i'/i/.nofcn FticndSy v.A.c. Fe}>. 

! Svo. pri(‘c 79. 

! Scherzer.— Travels in the Free States of 


Household Prayers for Four Weeks ; > 

AA'itli additional Prayers for Special Oeea- 
sioiis. To which is added a Coui>e of , 
Scripture Reading for IN cry Day in the , 
Year. By the Rev. J. E. Rinni.i;, M.A., . 
Incumbent of St. PliilipT, Lcckhampton. ; 
Crown Svo. jiricc 3s. Gd. j 


Riddle’s Complete Latin-English and 

English-Lat in Dictionary, for tlie use of 
Colleges and Schools. New and chcajier 
Edition, revised and corrected. 8ro. 218. 


Separately 


Tlu- KiiKlihh-Latin IHetionary, 73. 
Tile Latin-Eiigush Dietioiuiry, 15ri. 


Biddle’s Diamond Latin-English Dictionary. 
A Guido to the Meaning, Quality, and 
right Accentuation of Latin. Classical Words. 
Royal 32mo. price 4 b. 


Riddle’s Copious and Critical Latin- 

Engliih Lexicon, founded on the German- 
Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. 
New and c/ieajperEiditioTi, Post4to. 31s. 6d. 


Central America ; Nicaragua, Honduras, 
and San Salvador. By J)r. CA\iiL Spui pzEJi. 
Witl) a coloured Map. 2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 

“CVutr.il Aiuerioa >3 not nie(»o( p.i3t(‘l»().iriliiinltiu«.i !; 
;ui iiivilinj: plme for Die now nii:)n}jr in .» iianinmck 
lonn^in.: traveller. The ' in u filtbv liovel; aiiuii re- 

Io.,a^ .ne h.i.l, llieie.neno (eivim; the Preanteiit of :i 
iiniH 1(M)-] jK >e.nce; Uie s>t.ile h> Pit oi .1 ( .nulle 
peonle .tre ilishonesl ; seodn- »tnek in ulH.tlle. AU<JKt*lher 
vlrelB h'.v:iim. neiiher life havutu ,i hai d uinl ha/anloUH 
nor pi-optil^ IS H.ile. l)i. | life ot it. lint lie does in-t 
.Seliex/.er liavelh^d with ’ eoinpl.iin. .V elieiner .ind 
>,niidf-^ of duuhftiil fidelity. ' hiavei traveller Beldoin h;e. 
wan forceil to Keep hia liaint inade hia in outhmdibh 
on Ilia jairi and levolver, trjwks far l»e.\ oiid the limits 
s<*metniies coiiiiH'lled to eat ol the ei\iliHed vroild 
a lew hlaek Ihmus 01 starve, 'I’heOntnd Amencan <p;eh- 
nowiriopinmituiirht lhroni?h tion w ill inoliaMv endow Dr, 
a toiest, now eaeoited h\ .Seiier/.er s bonk wit li an ad- 
barefooted soUUens with hel- i tUtlonal attraction.'* 

Globe. 

Dr. L. Schmitz’s History of Greece, from 

llie Earliest Times to tlio Taking of Corinth 
by Hh* Romans, B.c. IIG, mainly based upon 
Bishop Thirlwall’s History. Fourth Edition^ 
with Supplementary Cliapters on tlie Lite- 
rature and the Arts of Ancient Greece ; ond 
illustrated with a Map of Athens and 137 
Woodcuts, designed from the Antique by 
G. Scharf, jiui., F.S.A. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
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Scrivener’s History of the Iron Trade, 

from the Earliest Records to the Present 
Period. • New Edition, corrected. - 8yo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his 

Shipwreck, and consequent Discovery of 
certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea. 
Third Edition. 2 vola. post 8vo. 218. — An 
Abeidgment, in IGino. price 28. 6d, 

The Sermon in the Mount. Printed by 

C. Whitt ingham, uniformly with the Thumb 
Bible i bound and clasped. flAmo. Is. 6d. 

Sewell. — Amy Herbert. By a Lady. 

Edited bv the Jiev. WiLLiAM Sewi: i e, 13.D., 
Fellow aud Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
New Edition. Fep. 8vo. pxnco Gs. 

Sewell.— The Earl’s Daughter. By the 
Author of .V// 0 / llcfhtri. Edited hy th«' llcv. 
W. >Si.WLLi., IhD. 2 vols. fep. Bvo. Us. 

Sewell. — Gertrude : A Tale. By the 

Au1 lior of .///o/ Utihtnl. Edited hy the Rev. 
W . Slw lel, D.D. Fcp. Bvo. jirice Gs. 

Sewell. — Margaret Percival. By the 

Author of .////•/ Herbert, JuUted by the Rev. 
W. iSlwj.i.l, ii.D. 2 vols. fep. Bvo. price 12s. 

By i>'r saute Aathor, New Et/iUons, 

Ivors. 2 vols. fcp. SvoTprice 12s. 

Cleve Hall. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 12s. 
Katharine Ashton. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. 

The Experience of Life. Fcp. 8vo. price Ts. 6d. 
Laneton Parsonage ; A Tale for Children, on 
the Prueiii al t sc of u jiovtLon of the Church 
C'atee}ii>iM. 2 vul.<, fcp. Bvo. price 12s. 
Readings for Every Day in Lent : Compiled 
from the Writings of BiSUOP Jeeemy 
Tayeoe. Fcp. 8vo, price 5s. 

Readings for a Month preparatory to Confirma- 
fion : Compiled from the Works of Writers 
of tlie Early and of the English Church. 
New and cheaper Edition. Fep. 8vo, 4s, 


Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare : In which 

nothing is to the Original Text ; but 

those words and expressions arc omitted 
wliieh cannot with propriety be read aloud. 
Illustrated with Thirty-six Vignettes en- 
graved on AYood from original Dcsigua by 


G. COOK F, H.A. 
n. COOK I , 

H. now AKO, 11. A, 
U. SIXGl.KrON, 

E. S.VtHKE, n.A. 


T. STOTnAKP, B.A. 

II. TTIOMSOV, K..V, 
n. WKSTA-LI., K.A. 

a. woKiiroNa B. b.a. 


"Kew Edition^ printed in a more convenient 
form. 6 vols. fep. Bvo. price 30s. clotb ; 
separately, 5s. each. 


%* Tltp LinitAKY Knrxiov, with Uio saimi Illustrations, 
in One Volvnne, medium Hvo. price 218. cloth. 


Sharp’s New British Gazetteer, or Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of the British Islands 
and Narrow Seas : Comprising concise De- 
serijitions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded on tiie best authorities. 2 vols. 
8vo. price JC2. 16s. 


“ Wo Uu\e already had oc- | 
fusion to nifiitioii tins luiiyk, I 
iiinl a eareful exaiuiiuition ot I 
It- fonti-uts ha- eouviuffil ns 
ol U« meat value. 'Du; re- 
nnu'h.ihh; I'leiiniess with 
whii li Its l oiideiib.ition- ai.(i 
ahhre\ latiuns are nuule :ip- 
jieai's to Ub 1(3 most :ui- 
iiiiraMe le.ituie. We lia\e 
no lumk of Minilar Imlk in 
tlif l.iiij-iiatie cr.nt.miini,' aii> - ' 
tliin'_' like t he amouiit of m- 
forin.iiioii ot v.inoti^ kiinl- 
-o w ^ ;i .a t ain,'ed and -o e.i-il.\ 
ueci'-sihle .IS m (i !,nev. uii- 
Zelteer. l'\er\ .irt n le heal s 
the mark of -tudied. (.irelui, 
and ex.iet < oini-iKUion. It 
louiniilaud- tioth (he topo- 
Ki.ipn' .mil (he li\ dui.n .ipii.i 
ot the I’nilt'd Iviup'dom, anil 


is construrted mi (he plan 
of l.ieihl,al inir reterenee 1)3^ 
bvins^iuK together u.s many 
articles as iios-iblo under 
distmet heads All the po- 
sh ions ha\ c been letakeii 
fioiuthe maps ; .uid not only 
the (•ounl> but the quarter 
ot the ( ount\ ^d\on m which 
a name i-m!»h(, ho looked tor. 
Wi* must, in slimt, repeat 
with .1 hher.d acijuieseoiicc 
i \\ li.it Mr. Shai'i) liimself re- 
i marks of his five jeais’ dili- 
irent labour, that it will he 
I loiind to comprise, in a clear 
and le..nMe t.Mie, more sub- 
j stantia! infonn.itu>n, folloet- 
eil troin original sources, and 
. put into a coin enivnt form, 
than the bulkiest of its 
class.’' isXAMAMiH. 


Short Whist; its E-ise, Progress, and 

Laws : With Observations to make any one a 
WliEt-Pluyer. Containing also the Laws of 
Piquet, CussiiK), Ecartc, Cribbage, Back- 
gammon. r>y Major A. New Edition j to 
wliieh are added, Precepts for Tyros, by 
Mrs. 13. Fep. Bvo. 33. 


Sinclair. — The Journey of Life. By 
Catueeixe Sixceaie, Author^of The Busi- 
ness of L/fe. New Edition, ^cp. 8vo. 5s. 


Sir Roger De Coverley. From the Spec- 
tator. With Not(»a and THustrations, by 
W. IIeney Wiles ; and 12 Wood Engrav- 
ings from Designs by F. Tateek. Second 
and cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; 
or 21s. in morocco by llayday. — An Edition 
without Woodcuts, in 16mo. price Is. 

The Sketches : Three Tales. By the 

Authors ot Amy Jlerberty The Otd Man’s 
HomCy and llauikstone. The Third Edition ; 
with 6 Illustrations in Aquatint, Fcp. 8vo. 
price Is. 6d. boards. 


Smee’s Elements of Electro-Metallurgy. 

Third Edition, revised, corrected, and con- 
Biderabiy enlarged ; witli Electrotypes and 
numerous WocMlcuts, Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 


Smitli (G.) — History of Wesleyan Me- 

thodism : VoE. T. AVcslcy and his Times. 

Geokoe Smith, F.A.S., Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, &c. ; Author of Sacred 
Annals, or Researches info the History and 
Reliyion of Mankind, &o. Crown 8vo. 
with 8 Facsimiles of Methodist Society 
Tickets, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EBITIONS 


Smith (G.V.)— The Prophecies relating 

to Nineveh and Ihe Assyrians. Translated 
from the Hebrew, witli Historical Intro- 
ductions and Notes, oxliibiting the principal 
Results of tlie recent Discoveries. By 
GroKGE Vance Smith, B.A. Post Svo. 
with a Map, price 10s, 6d, cloth. 

Smith (J.) — The Voyage and Shipwreck 

of St. Paul : With Dissertations on the Life 
and Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and 
Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, of Jordanhill, Esq., F.R.S. Second 
Edition ,* AvilJi Cliarts, Views, and Wood- 
cuts. Crown Svo. 8s. Gd. 

A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 

By his Daugliter, Lady Holland. With 
a Selection from his Letters, edited by 
IVliiS. Austin. New Edit ton. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith's Miscellaneous 

AVorks : Including liis Contributions to TIic 
Edinburgh Review. Three Editions ; — 

1, A I.IBTIAKV EniTiOK' (thc* Fourtli\ in a toIs. 8vo. 
w itli I'erti ait, :i0<. 

5. Complete* in Oxn \'OLfME, u ith iNirt rail ami Vic- 
netto. Sipiaio fro\vn S\o. piico ‘21s, doth ; oi‘ llOs. 
liouMil in c.ilf. 

n. Another New Kdttioit, in voh. fcp. o. price ‘21?. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Elementary 

Sketches of Moral J’hilosopliy, delivered at 
t)ie Royal ‘Institution in the Years 180*1, 
1805, and 1806. Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo.7s. 

Snow.— A Two-Years’ Cruise off Tierra 

del Fiicgo, the Falkland Islands, I’atagonin, 
and the River Plate. A Narrative of Life 
in the Southern Seas. By W. Paukeii 
Snow, late Commander of the Alission 
Y^aclit Allot Gardiner , Author of “Voyage 
of the Prince Albert in Search of )Sir John 
Franklin.” With 3 coloured Cliarts and G 
tinted Illustrations. 2 vols. ])ost Svo. 24-s. 

“ A Robinson-('ni«»oe st>lo iHlamh?, iUi the of 

of narration, and ii kind of their naviiration and the p*’- 
rouijh uiid pietiirepcpu- treat- eiihar nharai ter of the Kiver 
ineiit, bUfilatn thc intere»L of Plate, have a no\elty beyond 
the nautical descnptioriB the coirniion runof voya>rim,'. 
more tlmn inii;ht be nup- The adventure* in Tierra del 
jiosed ; tlie wild and violent Fuoko are very intereRtiii}'." 

V, eatlier of the Falkland SruCTAXou. 

Robert Southey’s Complete Poetical 

Works ; containing all the Author’s last In- 
troductions and Notes. The Lthrary Edi- 
tion, complete in One Volume, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Medium 8to. price 21s. 
cloth ; 42s. bound in morocco. — Also, tho 
First cotlecled Edition, in 10 vols. fcp. Svo. 
with Portrait and lU Vignettes, price 36s. 

Select Works of the British Poets ; from 

Chaucer to Lovelace inclusive. With 
Biographical Sketches by the late RoBBBT 
Southey. Medium Svo. price 30s. 


Southey’s Correspondence. — Selections 

from tlie Letters of Robert Southey, &c. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, tlie Rev. John 
Wood Warteh, B.D., Vicar of West 
Tarring, Sussex. 4 vols. post Svo. price 42s. 

The Life and Correspondence of the late Robert 
Southey. Edited by his Son, ihe Rev. 
C. C. Southey, M.A., Vicar of Ardleigh. 
With Portraits and Landscape Illustra- 
tions. 6 vols. post Svo. price GJs. 

Southey’s Doctor, complete in One 

Volume. Edited by the llcv. J. W. Warteb, 
B.D. AVith Portrait, ATgnette, Bust, and 
coloured Plate. Square crown Svo. 218. 

Southey’s Commonplace-Books, complete in 
Four A'^olumes. jSdited by the Rev. J. AA’^. 
AVauter, B.D. 4 vols. square crown Svo. 
price £3. ISs. 

K.i'*h (’nttinionpfarr-flook, complete hi ilnilf, miiy be 
b.iil sfft.uaU*b , :ii lidbni.*' . — 

Fikst Si.iin..s — CllOK'i: UASSAUllS, A-*. ISs. 
sf.coxp sf uiEs — special COI.LECTIONS. 

Thihi) Sfkifs — analytical KEADINCS. 21*. 
l oUKTH SluiKS- ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, Ao. 2Jtj. 

Southey's Life of Wesley ; and Rise and 

Progress of Mctliodism. New Edition, with 
Notes and ^\.dditl 01 H. Edited by tlie Rer. 
Cf C. Southey, M.A. 2 \oU, Svo. with 
2 Portraits, price 2S||| 

Spottiswoode. — A Tarantasse Journey 

throiigb Ea.'ilern Kus.-ia, in t)ie Autumn of 
1H5G. By AVilliam Spotiiswoodk, M.A., 
F.R.S. AVitli a Map of Russia, several 
AVood Fngraviugs, and Seven Illustrations 
ill tinted l>ithography from Sketehes by the 
Author. Post Svo. price lOs. Gd. 

Stephen.— Lectures on the History of 

France. By the Right Hon. Sir Jaaies 
Stephen, K.C.B.,LL.D.,Profes8or of Modern 
Ilistoi’y* in tho University of Cambridge. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. Svo. price 24s. 

Stephen.— Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy ; from Tlie Edinburgh Review. By 
the Right lion. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B., 
LL.D., Profes.sor of Modem History in 
the Uaiversity of Cambridge. Third Edi- 
tion. 2 voli. Svo. 248. 

Stonehenge.— The Greyhound : Being a 

Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Rearing, 
and Training Greyhounds for Public Run- 
ning ; their Diseases and Treatment : Con- 
taining also Rules for the Management of 
Coursing Meetings, and for the Decision of 
Courses. By Stonehenge. With Frontis- 
piece and Woodcuts. Square crown Svo. 
jiricc 218. half-bound. 
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Stow. — The Training System, Moral 

Training Scliool, and Normal Seminary for 
preparing Schoolmasters and Goremcsses. 
By David Stow, Esq., Honorary Secretary 
to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary. 
Tenth Edition ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. price 6s. 

Strickland. — Lives of the Queens of 
England. By Agnes Stbickland. Dedi- 
cated, by express permission, to Her Ma- 
jesty. Embcllislied witli Portraits of every 
Queen, engraved from the most authentic 
sources. Complete in 8 vols. post 8vo. price 
7s. Gd. each. — Any Volume may be had 
separately to complete Sets. 

Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Sir William 

Symonds, Knt., C.B., F.R.S.. late Surveyor 
of the Navy. Published with the sanction 
of Ilia Executors, as directed by his Will; 
and edited by J. A. Shaep. 8vo. with 
Plates and Wood Engravings. 

[/« the fir ess. 

Taylor. — Loyola : and Jesuitism in its 
Rudiments. By Isaac XATliOK. PostSvo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

Taylor. — Wesley and Methodism. By 

Isaac Taylok. Post 8vo. Portrait, IDs. Gd. 

Thacker’s Courser's Annual Remem- 
brancer and Stud-Book : Being an Aljdia- 
bctical Return of tlic Running at all tlie 
Public Coursing Clubs in England, Ireland, 
and Seotlaiid, for the Season 1856-57 ; witli 
the reduirees (as far as received) of the 
Dogs. By RouEiiT AiiKAii Welsh, Liver- 
pool. 8vo. 2ls. 

I'ubliHhcil anmixllj iti October. 

Thirlwall.— The History of Greece, By 
the Right Rev. the Loud Bishop of St. 
David’s (the Rev. Connop Thirlwall). An 
improved Library Edition ; with Maps. 8 
vols. 8vo. price £3. — An Edition in 8 vols. 
fep. 8vo. with Vignette X'itles, price 28s. 

Thomas. — Historical Notes relative to 

the History of England; embracing tlio 
Period froiii the Accession of King Henry 
VITI. to tlic Death of Queen Anne inclusive 
(1509 to 1711) : Designed as a Book of in- 
stant Reference for tlio jiurposc of ascer- 
taining the Dates of Invents mentioned in 
History and in Manuscrijits. The Names 
of Persons and Events mentioned in History 
within the above period jjlaced in Alpha- 
betical and Chronological Order, with Dates; 
and the Autliority from whence taken 
given in each case, whether from Printed 
History or from Alanuscripts. By F. S. 
Thomas, Secretary of the Public Record 
Department. 3 vols. royal 8vo. price £2. 


Thomson’s Seasons. Edited by Bolton 

CouNEY, Esq. Illustrated with 77 fine 
Wood Engravings from Designs by Mem- 
bers of the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 
218. cloth ; or SGs. bound in morocco. 

Thomson (the Rev. Dr.) — An Outline of 

the necessary Laws of Thought ; A Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By WiiJLlAM 
Thomson, D.D., Provost of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. Fourth Edition^ carefully re- 
vised. Fep. 8vo. price 78. Gd. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, at Three, 

Four, Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and from 

1 to 365 Days, in a regular progression of 
single Days ; with Interest at all the above 
Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and 
from One to Ten Years, Also, numerous 
other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Dis- 
counts. New Edition. 12mo. price Ss. 

Thornbury.— Shakspeare’s England ; or, 

Sketches of Social History during tlie Reign 
of Elizabeth. By G. W. TilOUNBtJiiT, 
j^uthor of History of the iK ccaneerSf &c. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 218. 

“A work wliich stands unrivalled for the variety 
and ontfrtuimne character of contenf s. and wliioh well 
devol ves a place on the librar\ -shelf, l)y the side either of 
the historians of Enijlaud or the primm of dramatists,” 

JoH:t Bull. 

The Thumb Bible ; or, Verbum Sempi- 
ternum. By J. Taylou. Being an Epi- 
tome of tlio Old and New Testaments in 
English A’^erse, Reprinted from the Edition 
of 1693 ; bound and clasped, Glmo. Is. 6d. 

Bishop Tomline’s Introduction to the 

Study of (he Bible ; Containing Proofs of 
the Authenticity and Ins])iration of the 
Scriptures ; a Summary of the History of 
the Jew s ; an Account of the Jewish Sects ; 
and a brief Statement of Contents of seve- 
ral Books of the Old Testament, New Edi- 
tion. Fep. 8vo. Ss. Gd. 

Tooke. — History of Prices,' and of the 

State of the Circulathm, during tlie Nine 
Years from 1848 to 1856 inclusive. Form- 
ing A^ols. and A"I. of Tooke’s History of 
Trices from to the Vresevl Time \ and 

comprising a copious Index to the whole of 
the Six Volumes. By Thomas Tooke, 
F.R.S. and AA^illtam Newmarch. 2 vols. 
Svo. price 52s. Gd, 

Townsend.— Modern State Trials revised 

and iUuslrated with Essays and Notes. By 
AV. C. Townsend, Esq., M.A., Q.C. 2 vols. 
Svo. price SOs. 
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NEW WOBKS AiTD NEW EDITIONS 


COMPLETION 


THE TRATBLIiEK’S LIBRARY. 


Summary of the Contents of the TRAYELiXiETl^S EIBRARY, now complete in 102 
Parts, price One Shilling eack^ or ui 50 Volumes, price 2a’, Q>d. each hi cloth.^ 
To he had alsoy in complete Sets only, at Five Guineas per Set, hound in clothe 
lettered^ in 25 Volumes, classified as follows : — 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


IN EUROPE. 

A CONTINENTAL TOCR Bx J. BARROW. 


BX F. MAYNE. 
. HOPE. 
. HOPE. 

. (iRE(ioito\T rs. 

. BT S. I.AING. 
. BY P. MILKS, 
. BY S. LAIN(L 


ARCTIC \X)YAGES AND I 

DISCOV ERIKS ... / 

BRITTANY AND THE BIBLE . 

BRITTANY AND THE CHASK . 

CORSICA BY r. 

GERMANY, BTC. : NOTES OFI 

A TRAVT^LLER / 

ICELAND 

NORWAY, A RESIDENCE IN 

NORWAY, RAMBLES IN . . . by T. FORESTER. 

RUSSIA . . BY THK MARQCIS DE ('PSTINE. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY .. by J. R. .MT'ULLOCH. 

ST. PETERSBURG by M. .JERRMANN. 

THE RUSSIANS OF TOE SOUTH, by S. BROOKS. 

"" MOU.^TUNS vehguson. 

MONT BLANC, ASCENT OF.... BY J. AT'LIXK). 
''^iN^TKE ALPS F. VON TSCHUDI. 

VISIT TO TIIE VAUDOISI „ i>vTvrc; 
OF PIEDMONT / ^ ' BAINi.-:.. 


IN ASIA. 

CHINA AND THIBET BY THE ABBE' HUC. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE ‘‘EOTHEN.** 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, by P. GIRONIERE. 

IN AFRICA. 

AFRICAN WANDERINGS BT M. WERNE. 

MOROCCO BY X. DlnflHEU. 

NIGER EXPI.ORATION..BT T. J. HUTCHINSON. 
THE ZULUS OF NATAL by O, H. MASON. 

IN AMERICA. 

BRAZIL BY E. WILBERFORCE. 

CANADA BY A, M. JAMESON. 

CUBA BY W. H. HURLBUT. 

NORTH AMERICAN WILDS . Bi:C. LANMAN. 

. IN AUSTRALIA. 

AUSTRALIAN COLONIES .... by W. HUGHES. 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

A LADY’.S VOYAGE by IDA PFEIFFER. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
THE LIFE OF MARSHAL \ by thk REV T. O. 

TURE.VNE J ('(X'KAVNE. 

SCHAMYL .. BY RODENSTEDT AND WAGNER. 
FERDINAND LAND MAXIML 1 havkf 

LiAN n . / RANKE. 

FRANCIS ARAGO’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THOMAS HOLCROFT’S ME.MOlIiS. 


CHESTERFIELD & SELWi'N, BY A. HAYV^ARl). 
SWIFT AND RICHARDSON, byLORD JEFFREY. 
DEFOE AND CHURCHILL by J. FORSTER. 
ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON, by MRS.PIOZZI. 
TURKEY AND CHRISTENDOM. 


LEI1‘SIC CAMPAIGN, BV tbk REV. G. R. GLEIG. 
AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AN 1)1 BY HENRY 
GENIUS OF THOMAS FLTLLER/ ROGERS. 


ESSAYS BY LORD MACAULAY. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 

LORD CLIA' E. 

WILLIAM PITT. 

THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES. 
GLADSTONE ON CHlHiCH AND STATE. 
ADDISON’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
HORACE WALPOLE. 

LORD BACON. 


LORI) BYRO?>E 

COMIC DRAMATISTS OF THE RE.STORATION. 
FREDERIC THE GREAT. 

HALLAM’S CION.'^TITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
CHOKER’S EDITION OF BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 
JOHNSON. 

LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES ON PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


THE LOVE STORY, TKOM SOUTHEY’S DOCTOR, 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. . . . } SRU^i^TATOR 
MEMOIRS OF A MAITRE-D’ARMES, bv DUMAS. 
CONFESSIONS OF’ A I -p SOUVFSTRF 

WORKING MAN . . / by L. bUL \ LSI RE, 


AN ATTIC PHILOSO- \ -p cirn'fYPCsT'RTJ' 

PHEH IN PARIS .. / BYE. SOL\ESTRE. 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF 
HIS SHIPWRECK. 


NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF ■» j ^FMP 

CREATION / RDM I . 

INDICATIONS OF INSTINCT, BY DR. L. KEMP. 


ELECTRIC TEI.EGRAPH, &c. BY DR. G. WILSON. 
OUR COAL-FIELDS AND OUIl (’OAL-X’ITS. 
CORNWALL, ITS MINES, MINERS, Ac. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

LECTURES AND ADDRESSES { SLE | %Ai L^WAY^m^^CY } • • BX H. SPENCER. 

selections FROM SYDNEY SMmrs * MORMONISM . . by xhb REV. W, J. CONYBEARE. 

WRITINGS. 1 LONDON BY J. K. M’CULLOCH. 

PRINTING by A. STARK. I 
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The Traveller’s Library being now com- 
plete, the Tublishers call attention to tins 
collection as well adapted for Travellers and 
EmigrantSi tor >Scliool~room lAhraries, the Libraries 
of Mech<m}cs' Jnstitutions, Young Mnfs Lihrariesy 
the Libraiies of •shijvi, and sinnlar purposes. The 
separate volumes are suited for Srhool Prizes, 
Presents to Young People, and for {general instruc- 
tion and entertainment. The Senes comprises 
fourteen of the most popular of Lord Macaulay’s 
Essags, and his Specebes on Pai liainentary Reform. 
The department of Travels contains sonic account 
of eight of the principal countries of Europe, as 
uell as travels in four distrii ts of Africa, in four of 
America, and in three of Asia. Madame Picifler’s 
First .Journeg round the. }Vorld is included ; and a 
gimcral account of the Auktraliun Colonies. Jn 
Iliography and iiistory >>111 be found Lord Macau- 
lay’s lliogt a])hical Sketches of V^'iirren Jlostings, 
Clh'e, Pitt, Walpole, Jiaeon, and olheis; hcsidos 
Memoirs of Wellington, Turenne, F. Arngo, &c. ; an 
Essay on the Life and L'enius ot Thom ns Fuller, 
»ith Selections from his Wntiims, by Mr. lUnry 
Rogers ; and a history of the Lei}>'<te Campaign, by 
Ml. (disg, — >vliicli us the only separate ai count ot 
tliis reinarknhle campaign. Works of liction did 
not coin(> within the plan of the TuAVKLnnK's Li- 
liiiAKV ; but the Confessions of a IVorlang Man, by 
.Soiuestre, which ns indeed a fiction founded on fact, 
has bcdi inciuded, and Itas been read with nnusnal j 
interest by many of tlio woiking classes, for whose | 
use it 1.^ especially reconiTiKMided. Dumas’s stoiy 
Of the Maitre'd\4rmes, though in form a woik of 
fiction, gives a striking picture of an episode in the 
his'tory of Kussia. Amongst the W’orks on Science 
and Natural Philosophy, a general view of (’i cation 
is ernliodied m Dr. Kemp’s Aalural Ihsforg of 
Creation ; and in fiis huheahuns of Instinct lemai K- 
abh" facts in natural history are collected. Dr. 

AN ilsoii has contributeil a jiopular nciount of the j 
Elrrlnc Telegi apli. In the \olunies on Aie f’oa/- j 
Folds, ami on the 'J’in and otlier Mining Districts 
of Coniirall, is given an account of the mineral 
>ioalth of England, the habits and nianneis of the 
mnuM s, and t lie scenery ot the sin rouiuling country. 

It only remains to add, that among the Miscidla- 
neous \\ orks arc a Selection of the best Writings of 
the Rei , Sydney Smith; Lord ('arlisle's J^ecftiris 
ami .Iddresses ; an account of Moi monism, h) the 
Rev. \V. J. C’onybeaie; an exposition ot Ratluag 
management and nnsninnagernenf, hy Mr. Heibert 
Spenci-r ; an account of tlie ( Irigin and Piactice ot 
Print mq, hy Mr. Stark; and an account of London, 
hy Ml. M'Culloch, 


“ [f >ve>Yerc called ni'on to 
lay llie fir.st ‘.lone of a Me- 
‘•liaincs’ Institute oi HooK- 
Soeu*t\ ’s I (dleelion, it sliould 
lie e(in!pose<! ot ihelniiidicd 
and two parts ot tlio Tra- 
rtHtr's Lthrurii. It is liic 
best f'hilliiic Series extant. 
Here are ]\Ir. Macaulay’s 
best writings, the aniliologia 
ol Sydney Smith, '•oine ad- 
mirable iitiiiiuy esnays by 
dirterenl authors, se\oral cx- 
eelieid xoluines ot seieiice, 
narratnesot travel in eiglit 
Kuroj'eaii, lour American, 
lour African, and tlirce Asi- 


atic count vies, and example.^: 
lioin the woiK-. ot Soiuc'.lio 
and Dumas, bound loirethcr, 
llicy form iwciily-lin coii- 
1 cmciit \ oliiinc.s, y\1iic1i any 
society ol’a Immlvcd ami live 
mciuticis may jiosscss, uium 
jiaj mciil ot one shilling eucli. 
An association of this kiml, 
lornicd in every small town. 
Would thus create siilhcieiil 
l.asis Ibi a free lihravv upon 
a modest sealc. Dood hooks 
aie w// hey Olid the reach of 
working men, it woiKiiig 
men w ill eomhine tooldaiu 
iliem.” Lj-.ajjik, 


Tlic Traveller s Lihiary may also be bad 
as originally issued in 102 parts, Is. each, 
forniiiig 50 vols. 2s. 6d. eacli ; or an^ separate 
parts or volumes. 


Trollope.— Barchester Towers. By An- 


THONY TllOLLOrB. 

31s. 6d. 

“ JiarehestcT Towers (a 
kindofsemiclmeontuiimtion 
<'f Mr, Trollope's fonner 
novel The Warden) does 
not depend only on story Itir 
its iiil crest ; the eandul 
>iTiting, the good humour 
with a teiideney often to he 
fehaudean in it.s expression, 


3 vols. post 8vo. price 


and the pcnse and right, 
feeling ivith which liic way 
is flireaded among questions 
ot high oluirch. and low 
ehuioli, are \erj noticeable, 
ami secure for it uiHiucstion- 
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